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I N difpofing the order of the following work, we have not 
thought It Deceflkry to confine ourfelves ftridly within the 
rules preferibed by fyfleraatic writers on this part of Natural 
Hiftory; as it was not fo much the obje^ of our plan to lay 
down a metliodical arrangement of the various tribes of four- 
footed animals, as to give a clear and coneife account of the 
nature, habits, and difpofition of cach^ accompanied with more 
accurate reprefentations than"have hitherto appeared In any work 
of this kind- Our dlfregard of fyftem, however, lias not pre- 
vented us from attending to the great divifions of Quadrupeds, 
fo obvIoulJy marked out by the hand of Nature, and fo clearly 
diftingulfhed, that the moll caielcfs obferver cannot avoid being 
forcibly ftruck with an agreement of parts in the outward ap- 
pearance of the different individuals of wliich each confifts. 

The intermediate ftations, however, have not been always fo 
clearly defined ; thefe arc frequently occupied by charaders fo 
dubious, that naturalifts have not always agreed in afcribing to 
each its proper place : Of this kind are the Elephant, die Hip- 
popotamus, the Rhinoceros, the Cameleopard, the Beaver, the 
Hedge-hog, the Sloth, the Jerboa, &c. which bear in diem- 
fclves charade fifties fo peculiar, that they might feem to confti- 
tute diftind genera. 

We have endeavoured to lay before our readers a particular 
account of die animals with whidi our own country is abundant- 
ly ftored, efpe daily of thofe which fo materially contribute to 
the ftrength, the wealth, and the happinefe of this kingdom ; of 
thefe the Horfe, the Cow, and the Sheep, claim the firft place i 
and in treating of thefe, we have noticed tlie improvements 
which an enlarged fyftem of agriculture, fupported by a noble 
l^irit of emulation, has introduced into all parts of the couiitry« 
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advertisement. 

To thefe we may add that moft ufeful animal 
account of which fonns a confpicuous part ° ’T* _ 

we trua wiU afford feme entertainment to thofe who are pkafed 
with contemplating the various talents of ^ 

l,™bl. comp.ni«n of n»n: W. to tWd ‘J” ”f 
markable of the different kinds, and have given faitMul por- 
tmit* of them, drawn from the life; there are ftill others, not 
unworthy of attention, which might have been added , but to 
have noticed all the variations and (hades of difference o erva 
ble in the canine race, would have fwelled our account, already 
large, to an immoderate length, and have left ns too little room 
for others of equal importance, in a comprehenfive view of this 
part of the animal creation. 

Ckir attention has been direaed in a particular manner to 
the various mftinaive powers of animals— that hidden principle, 
which aduates and impels every living creature to procure m 
fubfiftence, provide for its fafety, and propagate its kind. To 
difeover more and more of this unerring guide, direding the 
brute creation to their higheft good by the fimplefl and moft 
certam methods, is a purfuit w-orthy of the moil relined under-- 
ftanding, and leads us to contemplate the wifdom and gooduelis 
of the adorable Author of nature, who “ openeth his hand, and 
all things are filled with good/' 

It may perhaps be thought necefTary to offer fome apology for 
the evident want of proportion obfermble in the fizes of the dif- 
ferent animals ; a defed to which every work of this kind muil, 
io fome meafure, be liable* In adverting to this, we found, 
that at whatever point, between tlie Elephant and the Moufe, 
the fcale were to be fixed, a great and unavoidable deficiency 
would be the confequence ; we were therefore obliged to reliit- 
quilh a plan, which, fp far from being pradicabk, v-'ould have 
been the means of tlirowiiig the whole into in'egularity and con** 
{ufion* 
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T he various excellencies of this noble animal^ the 
grandeur of his ftature, the elegance and propor- 
tion of his parts, the beautiful fmoothnefs of his fkin, 
the variety and gracefulnefs of his motions, and above 
all, his utility, entitle him to a precedence in the hif- 
tory of the brute creation. 

The Horfe, in his domefllc ftate,^ is generous, docile, 
fpirited, and yet obedient j adapted to the various pur- 
pofes of pleafure and convenience, he is equally fervicea* 
ble in the draught, the field, or the race* 

There are few parts of the known world wh^c the 
Horfe is not produced % but if we would fee him in the 
enjoyment of his native freedom, (unfubdued by the re- 
ftraints man has impofed upon him) we muft look for 
him in the wild and extenfivc plains of Africa and Ara^ 
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The ItORSE. 
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bia, where he ranges without controul, 
tire independency. In tEofe immenfc tra s, ^ 

Horfes may be feen feeding together, tn droves o 
or five hundred; one of them always aftmg as cen m , 
to give notice of approaching danger : Phis ® ‘ ^ 

kind of fnorting noife, upon which they all fiy off 
aftonilhitig rapidity. The wild Horfes of Arabia are 
elteemed the mofl beautiful in the world : They are of a 
brown colour, their mane and tail of black tufted air, 
very ibort; they arc fmaller than the tame ones, arc ve- 
ry aaive, and of great /wiftnefs. The moft ufual me- 
thods of taking them are by fnares or pits formed in 
the fand.— It is probable there were once wild Horfes 
In Europe, which have long fmee been brought under 
fubjeaion, Thofe found m America were originally of 
the Spanifli breed, fent thither upon its lirft difeovery, 
which have fince become wild, and fpread themfelves 



over various parts of that vaft continent. Ehey are ge-» 
nerally fmall, not exceeding fourteen hands high; with 
thick heads and clumfy joints: Their ears and necks 
are longer than thofe of the EngHfli HorfeSt They are 
eafily tamed ; and if by accident they be fet at liberty, 
they feidom become wild again; but know their mat* 
ter, and may be eafily caugjit by him. 
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The Arabian HORSE. 

There is fcarcely au Arabian, bow poor foever in 
other refpefts, but is pofTefTed of his Horfe, which he 
confiders as an invaluable treafure* Having no other 
dwelling but a tent, the Arabian and his Horfe live 
upon the moft: equal terms : His wdfe and family, his 
mare and her foal, generally lie indifcriminately toge- 
ther | whilft the little children frequently climb with- 
out fear upon the body of the inofTenfive animal, wdiich 
permits them to play with and carefs it without injury. 

The Arabs never beat their Horfes i they fpeak to, and 
feem to hold friendly intercourfe with them; they never ^ 
whip them, and feldom, but in cafes of necefiity, make >4 
ufe of the fpur. Their agility in leaping is wonderful ; ^ 

and if the rider happen to fall, they are fo tra£lable as 
to ftand ft ill in the midft of the moft rapid careen— The 
Arabian Horfes are in general lefs than the Race-Horfes 
«£ this country, eafy and graceful in their motions, and 
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4 HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS^ 

rather inclined to leaimefs.— is worthy of remarV* 
that, inftead of crofiing the breed, the Arabs take 
precaution to keep it pure and nntmxed ; They pre erve 
with the grcateft care, and for an amazing engt 
time, the genealogies of their Horfes— Thofe of the firft 
kind are called Nobles, being » of a pure and ancient 
race, purer than milk.” They have likewife two other 
kinds, which, having been degraded by common alli* 
aiicesj fdt at inferior prices* 

From Arabia, the race of Horfes has probably extend* 
ed into Barbary and other parts of Africa 5 thofe being 
tonfidcred as next to the Arabian Horfes in fwiftncfs and 
beauty, though they are fomewhat fmallcr. • 

The Spanijb Genetic U held in great eftimat ton : Like 
the former, it is fmall, but beautiful, and extremely 

The Horfes of India and many parts of Cliina are ex* 
tremely fmall and vicious- One of thefe was feme years 
ago brought into this country as a prefent to the queeni 
which was very little larger than fome raea* 

furing only nine hands in heights 
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111 Great-Britain, the br&ed of Horfes k§ms to be as 
mixed as that of Its inhabitants, — By great attention to 
the improvement of this noble animal, by a judicious 
mixture of feveral kinds, and by fuperior ikill in manage- 
ment, the Englifli 




RACE-HORSE* 

is allowed to excel thofe of tlie reft of Europe, or pev- 
haps the whole world. For fopporiing a continuance of 
violent exertion, (or what is called, in the language of 
the turf, bottom) they are fuperior to the Arabian, the 

A 3 

* The following account of the prizes won by fame of our ca- 
pital Race-Horfea, will rtiew the importance of that breed in Eng- 
land, where fuch vaft fums frequcnlly depend on the iflue of their 
contefts ; — 

Bay Maltov, (by Sampfon) the property of the late marquis 
cff Rockingham, in lev^n prices won the amazing fum of 5,900!- 
At York, be ran four miles in fcven minutes and fort y- three and 
an half feconds, which was feven and an half feconds lefs time 
than it was ever done before over the fame conrfe> 

Chiloers, (well known by the name of Flying Childers) the 
property of the duke of Devonfhire, was allowed by fportfmca to 
be (he flecteft Horfe that ever was bred in the world ; He ftavled 
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Barb, or the Perfian; and for fwiftneft, they will yield 
the palm to none. An ordinary Racer ts known to go 
at the rate of a mile in lefs than two mmutes , ^ere 
have been inftances of much greater rapi ity. ^ 

mous Horfe Childers has been known to move eigTy- 
two feet and an half in a fecond, or nearly a mile in a 
minute; he has run round the courfe at Newmarket 
which is little lefs than four miles, m fix mmutes an 
forty feconds. 

repeatedly at Newmarket agamft the belt amtmnrol 

was never beaten: He won, in diflerent pnMS, to am omit of 

ivcarly :t,oooL ; and was afterwards referved as a ftdUion, The 
fire of Childers was an Arabianj fent by a gentleman as a prefent 

to his brother in England* ^ . i j j^sr . 

Doiumant, a famous Horfe belonging to lord Offoiy, won 

prizes to the amazing amount of 1 3*363 L 

Eclipse was allowed to be the fieeteft Horfe that ever ran lu 
England fmee the time of Childers* After winmng king s plates 
and other prizes to a great amount, he covered, bj fubfcription, 
forty marcs, at iliirty guineas each ; bcfides thofc of hia owner* 

Highflyer kvas accounted the belt Horfe of his time in Eng- 
land* The fums he won and received amounted to near 9,000b 
though he never flarted after five years old* He was never beaten, 
nor never paid a forfeit* , ^ j- ‘ 

Matchem, a Horfe belonging to the late W. FenwieV, efq; 
befides being a capital Racer, vt'as particularly remarkable as a 
Aallion ; and may be truly faid to have earned more money than 
any other Horfe in the world. He w^as engaged, during nine 
years of his life, to cover twenty-five mares, at fifty guineas 
a mare ; and was uncommonly fuccefsful in the celebrity of his 
progeny, having been fire to many of our moft famous running 
Horfes, He was remarkable for being the quieteft ftallion that 
ever was known j to which, perhaps, may be attributed his great 
age, being in his thirty- third year when he died. 

Shark won, bcfides a cup value laogs, and eleven hogfheads 
of darct, the amazing fum of 15,507 gs, in plates, matches, and 
forfeits* 

The moft extraordinary mftance of fieetnefs, in a trotting pace, 
we remember to have feen recorded, w'as performed, on the 4t1i 
of July, 17SS, for a wager of thirty guineas, by a Horfe, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman of Bllliter-fquare, London* He trotted thir- 
ty miles in an hour and twenty minutes, though he was allgwed, 
by the terms of the bet, an hour and an half* 
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The hunter 

js a happy combmation. of the Race-Horfe with Olivers 
T>i fuperior ftrength, hut mferior in fwiftnefs ; and may 
be coufidered as the moft ufeful breed of Horfes in Eu- 
rope- Their fpirit and a£livity in the field is well 
known, and can only be equalled by the perfeverance 
with which they endure the much more fevere labour of 
pofting on the road, which is now carried on by this 
adlive and hardy race, with a celerity unknown at any 
former period. 

Geldings of this kind are fent over to the continent 
in great numbers: Their fuperior worth is uiiiverfally 
acknowledged abroad-, and they are fold at very high 
prices to foreigners of the firft difiitnflion. 

The mixture of this wdth others of inferior rank forms 
an endlefs variety, the different gradations becoming toq 
mim^te to be difcriminated. 
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The black-horse. 

No other country has produced a breed of Horfes 
equal in fize and ftrength to the larger kind of our 
draught Horfes. The cavalry of England is in general 
formed of this clafs of Horfes; but their inutility being 
experienced in fomc fituatious, o8iers of a lighter and 
more aaive kind have been fubftituted in a few regi- 
ments. The fens of Lincolnfliire generally produce a 
larger breed than any other part of the kingdom. In 
London, there have been inftances where a Cngle Horfc 
of that kind has drawn, fpr a fmall fpace, the enormous 
weight of three tons, half of which is known to be their 
ordinary draught. 

Confiderable improvements have of late years been 
made in this kind of Horfes, by Mr Bakewell of Difh- 
ley, and others ; who, by great attention and ingenuity, 
have acquired fuch celebrity, that they frequently fell 
ftallions of their refpe£Uve breeds for two hundred gui- 
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peas ; or, what is a more general praGice, let them to 
hire by the feafon, for forty, eighty, or perhaps an hun- 
dred guineas ; and fome o/ them cover at five guineas a 
mare. The form of the black Lincolnlhire Horfe has, 
by their management, been mater ially altered : The long 
fore-end| long back, and long thick hairy legs, have 
gradually contrafted into a (hort thick carcafe, a fliort 
but upright fore^end, and Ihort dean legs j experience 
having at length proved, that ftrength and adivity, ra- 
ther than height and weight, are tlic more eflential pro- 
perties of farm Horfes, 

Another advantage poflefied by this improved breed, is 
its hardinefs, or thriving quality j its being able to carry 
flefti, or Hand hard work, with comparatively little pro- 
vender. This hardinefs of conllitution, or natural pro- 
penfity to thriving, the Lekefterfiiirc breeders afiert is 
hereditary in particular individual breeds or lines of 
‘horfes. If this obfervatioii be Juft, and, that the feeding 
quality cm he obtained with any degree of certainty by 
management in breeding, in this as well as other kinds 
of live ftock, it is a moft interefting circumftance in the 
nature of domeftic animals. 

A ftrong, bony, and adive kind of Horfe s is now 
ufed in our carriages, inftcad of the old black Coach- 
Horfe, which is almoft univerfally laid afidc. The 
docked tail, oiFenfive both to humanity and decency, is 
rarely to be feen; Propriety and good fenfe have at 
length prevailed over a cuftom replete with abfuTdityj 
and our Horfes are permitted to retain a member both 
ufcful and ornamental. But we have ftlll to regret, that 
the cruel pradice of forming the tail, by cutting and 
nicking it on the under fide, is yet continued. 
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Ahliough it would be impofllble to trace out the kind 
of Horfes with which our Britifli anceftors oppofed them- 
felves to the legions of Julius Csfar, on his landing m 
this country ; yet that celebrated warrior himfeif bears 

teftimony to their adivhy ami difcipluie* 



Tlie Old Englljb Rmd-Horfe was ftroiig, vigorous, and 
aflivc, and capable of enduring great hardihip ; was ra- 
ther low, feldom exceeding fourteen hands', his body 
round and compa£l, his limbs ftrong, and his head thickp 

The Pontes of Wales, and thofe brought out of the 
Highlands of Scotland, feem to be origina! and unmix- 
ed- Tliey are both much efteemed for the neatnefs and 
beauty of their forms, for the nimbleiiefs of their mo- 
tions, and above all, for being remarkably fure-footed 
in the moft difhcult roads, which renders them extreme- 
ly valuable in thofe mountainous tra£ls to which they 
originally belong*^ — Thofe brought from Shetland are the 
fmalleft of the genus, being in general much lefs than 
the Afs. 
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The Common CART-HORSE 

is inferior to the laft in fize and ftrength : His form is 
heavyj his motions flow, and his afpe£t without fpright- 
linefs: He is neverthelefs extremely ufeful, and is em- 
ployed in the bufuiefs of agriculture and other domeftic 
concerns* 

Till of late years, Pach^Horfis were employed, in the 
northern counties of England, to carry the different ma- 
nufadfures and articles of trafBc from one part of the 
kingdom to another | but the improved date of our roads 
has caofed that mode of conveyance to be almod entirely 
laid afide. In their journies over trackiefs moors, they 
flriolly adhere to the line of order and regularity eiiftom 
has taught them to obferve: The leading Horfe, which 
is always chofen for his fagacity and fteadinefs, being 
furniflied with bells, gives notice to the reft, wJio follow 
the found, and generally without much deviation, though 
fometimes at a confiderable diftance* The following in- 
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ftance wiil flie^ with what obftinate perfeverance they 
have been known to obfervc the line of their oraer: 
Some years ago, one of thefe Horfes, which had been 
long accuftomed to follow his leader, by accident or fa- 
tigue, was thrown into an inferior rank: Ihe poor ani- 
mal, as if fenfible of his difgrace, by the rnoft ftrenuous 
exertions, at lengtlr recovered his ufual ftation, which he 
maintained during the remainder of the journey i but, on 
his arrival in the inn-yard, he dropped down dead upon 
the fpot, his life falling a facrifice to his ambition — A 
fpccies of heroifm we muft admire even in tlie brute ere- 
atioHa 

At the age of two years ** the Horfe is in a condition 
to propagate. — The mare is generally in feafon from the 

^ There are various ways of Judging of the age of a Horfe, 
following are the motV general i — The eye-pits of old Horfes 
are coTumonly hollow j but that mark is equivocal, youog Horfes, 
begot by old ftallions, having them alfo hollow. — The teeth afford 
the beft criterion of the age of Horfes. The Horfe has, in all, 
forty teeth ; viz. twenty-four grinders, four canine teeth or tulks, 
and twelve fore teeth; Mares have either no tulks, or very fliort 
ones. Five days after birth, the four teeth in front begin to Ihoot; 
Thefe are called nippers, and are caft at the age of two years and 
a half: They are foon renewed: And the next year, he again 
cafts two above, and two below, — one on each fide of the nippers. 
At four years and a half, other four fall out, next thofe laft placed : 
Thefe laft four foal teeth are fucceeded by other four, which grow 
much more flawly than the firft eight : And it m from thefe laft 
four corner teeth, that the age of a Horfe h diftinguilhed : They 
are fomewhat hollow in the middle, and have a black mark in the 
cavities. At five years, thefe teeth fear cel y rUc above the gums ; 
at fix, their cavities begin to fill up, and turn to a brownifli fpot, 
like the eye of a garden bean ; and before eight years, the mark 
generally difappears.^ — The tulks alfo indicate the age of a Horfe. 
Thofe in the under Jaw generally ihoot at the age of three years 
and a half ; and the two in the upper Jaw at four : Till fix, they 
continue ftiarp at the points ; but at ten, they appear long and 
blunted. — Thefe are the general rules for afeertaining tbe age of a 
Horfe \ but there are frequent exceptions, as fouie Horfes relab 
the mark two or three years longer* 
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iatter end of March till the beginning of June ; but her 
chief ardour for the Horfe continues only fifteen or 
twenty days. She goes with young eleven months and 
fome days ; continues to breed till the age of fixteen or 
eighteen years ; and lives, on an average, between twen- 
ty and thirty years. 

Although the Horfe is endowed with vaft ftrength and 
powers, he feldom exerts either to the prejudice of his 
mafter : On the contrary, he fliares with him in his la- 
bours, and feems to participate in his pleafuresj gene- 
rous and perfevering, he gives up his whole powers to 
the fervice of his mafter; though bold and intrepid, he 
repreftes the natural vivacity and fire of his temper, and 
not only yields to the hand, but feems to confult the in- 
clination of his rider* 

But it muft continue to, be matter of regret to every 
feeling mind, that thefe excellent qualities fhould be 
often fliamefully abufed in the moll unnecelTary exer- 
tions; and the honeft labours of this noble animal 
thrown away in the ungrateful talk of accompliOiing the 
purpofes of unfeeling folly, or ISkViftied in gratifying the 
expeftations of an intemperate moment* 
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HIS ufeful and hardy animal is the offspring o£ 
the Horfe and the Afs, and being generally bar- 



ren, fuinilhes an indifputable proof that the two fpe- 
cies arc perfeftly diftina. Nature has providently 
ftopped the further propagation of thefe heterogeneous 
produaions, to preferve, uncontaminated, the form of 
each animal ; without which regulation the races would 
in a fliort time be mixed with each other, and every 
creature, lofing its original pcrfeaion, would rapidly de- 
generate. 

Mules have not unfrequently been known to bring 
forth young, efpecially in hot countries } and inlfances 
have not been wanting, though they are rare, both iii 
England and Scotland. But it would require a fucceflion 
of experiments to prove, that Mules will breed with each 
other, and produce an offspring equally capable of conti- 
nuing the race. 

The common Mule is very healthy, and will live above 
thirty years. It is found very ferviceable in carrying 




The mule. 
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burthens, particularly in mountainous and ilony places, 
where Horfes are not fo fure-footcd. — The fize and 
ftrength of our breed have lately been much improved 
by the importation of Spaiiilh Male-AiTes; and it were 
much to be wifiied, that the ufeful qualities of this ani- 
mal were more attended to : For, by proper care in its 
breaking, its natural obftinacy would in a great meafure 
be correfted ; and it might be formed with fuccefs, for 
the faddJe, the draught, or the burthen. 

People of the firft quality in Spain are drawn by 
Mules, where fifty or fixty guineas is no uncommon 
price for one of them ; nor is it furprizing, when we 
confider how far they excel the Horfe in travelling in a 
mountainous country, the Mule being able to tread fe- 
curely where the former can hardly ftand. — Their man- 
ner of going down the precipices of the Alps, the Andes, 
&c. is very extraordinary ; and with it we will conclude 
their hiftory. In thefe paflages, on one fide, are ftcep 
eminences, and on the other, frightful abyfles; and, as 
they generally follow the direction of the mountain, the 
road, inflead of lying in a level, forms at every little 
diftance flecp declivities, of feverai hundred yards down- 
ward. Thefe can only be defeended by Mules ; and the 
animal itfelf feems fenfible of the danger, and the cau- 
tion that is to be ufed in fuch defeents- When they 
come to the edge of one of thefe precipices, they flop 
without being checked by the rider; and if he inadver- 
tently attempt to fpur them on, they continue immovea- 
ble. They feem all this time ruminating on the danger 
that lies before them, and preparing themfelves for the 
encounter. They not only attentively view the road, 
but tremble and fnort at the danger. Having prepared 
for the defeent, they place their fore feet in a pofture, as 
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if they were flopping tliemfelvesi they 

their hind fee: together, but a httlc forward, 

were going, to lie down. In this attnude, having taken 

i, w«e a f»m, of .he ..ad, .h«r “J' 

of a la "h. ^ 

h*, .. d. is .0 tep himfelf fall oa U.. taddl. ».*.«. 
chakiag .be ..in, to >he leal* »>»““ “ 
diforfc. .he e,«mb.i.m of lh» Mafci m which cate Acjr 
bod. unavoidably pnilh. Bui .hoi. adtela in dus .apid 
defcent is truly wonderful ; for in their fwifteft motion, 
when they feem to have loft all government of tliem- 
felves, tliey follow esaaiy the different windings of the 
road, as if they had previoully fettled in their minds the 
route they were to follow, and taken every precaution for 
. their fafety. In this journey, the natives place them- 
felves along the fides of the moontains j and holding by 
the roots of the trees, animate the heafts with Ihouts, »■ 
and encourage them to perfevcrc. Some Mules, after 
being long ufed to thefc joumies, acquire a kind of repu- 
tation for their fafety and fkillj and their value rifes in 
proportion to their fame. 
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The ass. 

T he Afa, it is probable, was originally a native of 
Arabia and other parts of the eaft : The dcferts of 
Lybia and Nomidia, and many iflanda of the Archipe- 
lago, contain vaft herds of wild Afles, which run with 
fuch amazing fwiftnefs, that even the fleeteft Horfea of 
the country can hardly overtake them. They are chiefly- 
caught by the natives on account of their flefli, which 
is eaten by them, and confidercd as a delicious repait. 
The fleih of the common or tame Afs is however drier, 
more tough, and difagreeable than that of the Horfej 
Galen fays, it is even unwhblefome: Its milk, on the 
contrary, is an approved remedy for certain diforders.- — 
The wild Afs is not ftreaked like the Zebra, (with which 
it has often been confounded) nor is his form fo beauti- 
ful: His figure refembles that of the common Afs, his 
colour is brighter, and he has a white ftreak extending 
from his head to his tail* 
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America by the j, 

become extremely numerous, l; .u,. foiiowine 

■be kingdom of Qolto. Aey h”»< ” '‘o ”! 

manne,t-A nombe, of petfon. “» 
by Inditmo on foot, fom a large etrele “ “ '*V^' 

<L into a natto. compaft. »be,e at ^ 
throw a noofc over them, and having ‘ 

fetters, leave them till the chace is over, which q 
t ,a«a fo, feveral da, a. They hate all the t..ft.e6 rf 
Horfes; and neither declivities nor precipices can retard 
them in their Bight. When attacked, they defend them- 
felves with their heels and mouths with fuch athvity, 
that, without flackening their pace, they often maim 

their purfuers. 

A warm climate is moft favourable to the growth of 
this animal ; The Afs produced in this country is much 
inferior in fize and beauty to thofe of Spam and other 
warm countries; In Guinea, they are larger and more 
beautiful than even their Horfes: In PerCa, they have 
two kinds,— the one flow and heavy, which is made ufe 
of for carrying burthens j the other nimble, fmooth, and 
ftately, ufed chiefly for the faddle. They are managed 
as Horfes; and, like them, are taught to amble. They 
generally flit their noftrils to give them more room for 
breathing. Many of thefe are fold as high as forty or 
fifty pounds. 

Holingflied informs us, that, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, there were no Afies in this country: How 
foon after they might be introduced is uncertain. How- 
ever they are at prefent naturalized in this kingdom* 
where their utility becomes daily more univerfally expe- 
rienced. 
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Tlie c^ualldes of this animal are fo well known, as to 
need no defcription: His gentlenefs, patience, and per- 
feverance, are without example : He is temperate with 
regard to food, and eats contentedly the coarfeft and 
moil: negle£led herbage: If he give the preference to any 
vegetable, it is to the plantain, for which he will negle£l 
every other herb in the pafture. In his water he is hngu- , 
Jarly nice, drinking only from the cleareft brooks. He is 
fo much afraid of wetting his feet, that, even when load- 
cn, he will turn afide to avoid the dirty parts of the road* 
He is ftronger, in proportion to his fizc, than the 
Horfe j but more fluggifh, ftubborn, and untra£table. 
He is healthier than the Horfe j and, of all other quadru- 
peds, is lead: infefted with lice or other vermin j proba- 
bly owing to the extreme hardneft and drynefs of his 
Ikin, For the fame reafon, perhaps, he is lefs fenfitive 
of the goads of the whip, or the Ringing of flies* 

He is three or four years in coming to perfe£Uon ; and 
lives to the age of twenty, or fometimes twenty-five 
years. He deeps much lefs than the Horfe, and never 
lies down for that purpofe but when he is much fa- 
tigued, The She-Afs goes eleven months with young, 
and feldom produces more than one at a time. 

The fer vices of this uieful creature are too often re- 
paid by hard fare and cruel ufage ; and being generally 
the property of the poor, it partakes of their wants and 
their diftrefles : Whereas, by due cultivation and care in 
its education, the Aft might be ufefully and profitably 
employed in a variety of domeftic purpofes, and in ma- 
ny cafes fiipply the place of the Horfe, to which only it 
is fccond, though generally degraded into the moft ule- 
lefs and negle£l;ed of domeftic quadrupeds. 

B z 
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t ti fe ZEBRA, 

W hich many authors have miftaken for a wild 
Afs, is the moft beautiful, as well as the wild- 
eft, moft timid, and un tameable animal in nature* Be- 
ing larger than the Afs, it rather refembles the Mule in 
fhape : Its head is large ; its ears longer than thofe of the 
Horfe \ its legs beautifully fmall, and well placed and. 
its body well formed, round, and fleihy : But the beauty 
of its fhape is greatly heightened by the glofiy fmoothnefs 
of its fkin, and the amazing regularity and elegance of 
its colours, which in the male are white and brown, and 
in the female white and black, ranged in alternate ftripes 
over the whole body, in a ftlle fo beautiful and ornamen- 
tal, that it would at firft fight feem rather the effeft of 
art than the genuine produdlion of nature : The head is 
ftriped with fine bands of black and white, which form 
center in the forehead; the neck is adorned with ftripes * 
of the fame colour running round it ; the body is beau- 
tifully variegated with bands running acrofs the back, 
and ending in points at the belly ; its thighs, its legs, its 
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cars, and even its tail, are all beautifully ftreaked in the 
fame manner. 

The Zebra inhabits the fouthern parts of Africa, 
where whole herds arc feen feeding in thofe cxteiifive 
plains that lie towards the Cape of Good Hope. How- 
ever, their watchfulnefs is fuch, that they will fulTer no- 
thing to come near them ; and their fwiftiicfs fu great, 
that they eafily leave their purfiiers far behind. 

Such is the beauty of this creature, that it feems by 
nature fitted to gratify the pride, and fornied for the fer- 
vice of man ; and it is moft probable, that time and afli- 
duity alone are wanting to bring it under fubjeaion. As 
it refembles the Horfe in regard to its form, as well as 
manner of living, there can be little doubt but it pofl'efTes 
a CmUitude of nature; and only requires the efforts of an 
induftrious and fkilful nation, to be added to thp number 
of our ufeful dependants. Neverthelefs, its liberty has 
hitherto remained uncontrouled, and itp natural fierce- 
nefs has as yet refilled every attempt to fubdue it: Thofe 
that have been brought to this country, have difeovered a 
degree of vicioufnefs that rendered it unfafe to approach 
them too familiarly; but it is by no means to be con- 
cluded from hence, that they are untameable. They 
have continued to be wild, becaufe they are natives of a 
country where the wretched inhabitants have no other 
idea of advantage from the animal creation than as they 
are good for food, paying more regard to that which af- 
^rds the moll delicious repall, than to delicacy of co- 
louring, or beauty of conformation. 

or AJfes, hitherto but little known, and 
not much deferibed, abound in the fame country. They 
Jive jn herds, and arc extremely fwift. 
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ruminating animals.. 

rr«HE various animals of this kind being 

confined to grain and herbage for t eir no ^ - 
niTnt and fupport, it is neceffary that they fhould be ena- 
bled to receive a large quantity into the ftomach, as is e 
as to retain it a confiderable time before it be reduced 
to proper chyle: For this purpofe, their inteftmes a 
remarkably Jong and capacious, and formed ® 

riety of foldings. They are furniflied with no lefs than 
four ftomachs. The food, after maftication, is thrown 
into the firft ftomach, where it remains feme time ; after 
which, it is forced up again into tlie month, and under- 
goes a fecond chewing: It is then fent direftly into the, 
fecond ftomach, and gradually paffes into the thud and 
fourth; from whence it is Uanfmitted through the con- 
volutions of the inteftines. By this conformation, rumi- 
nating animals arc enabled to devour large quantities of 
vegetable aliment, to retain it long in their bowels, and 
confcquently extraa from it a quantity of nutritious mat- 
ter fufficient for their growth and fupport- 

The great obligations we are under to thofe of this 
clafs, render them objefts of the highelt importance to 
us. We are nouriflied with their milk, we are fupported 
by their flefli, and we are cloathed and warmed with 
their fleeces : Their harmleflhefs and iijnocence endear 
them to us, and claim from us that proteaion which 
their natures feem to require; and, in return, they fup- 
ply us with the neceflaries and comforts of life. 
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The ox K i h d. 

O F all quadrupeds, the Cow fecms moft extenGvely 
propagated : It is equally capable of enduring the 
rigours of heat and cold ; and is an inhabitant of the 
frozen, as well as the moft fcorching climates. Other 
animals preferve their nature or their form with inflexible 
perfeverance ; but thefe, in every refpeft, fait themfelves 
to the wants and conveniences of mankind. In no ani- 
mal is there to be met with a greater variety of kinds ; 
and in none, a more humble and pliant difpofition. 

The climate and paftures of Great-Britaiii are well 
adapted to the moderate nature of this animal ; and we 
are indebted to the variety and abundance of our w^hole^ 
feme vegetables, for the number and excellence of our 
cattle, which range over our hills, and enliven our plains 
— a fource of inexhauftible wealth — the pride and boaft 
of this happy country. 

Being deflitute of the upper fore teeth, the Cow pre- 
fers the high and rich grafs in paftures, to the fliort and 
more delicate herbage the Horfe generally feleas. For 
this reafon, in our Englilh paftures, where the grafs is 
rather high and flourilhing, than fucculent and nutritious, 
the Cow thrives admirably ; and there is no part of Eu- 
rope in which this animal grows larger, yields more milk, 
nor fattens fooner. 

It has often been remarked, that the Horfe and Sheep 
impoverifh the foil on which they graze ; whilft the paf- 
ture where the Cow is fed, acquires a finer furface, and 
every year becomes more level and beautiful : The Horfe 
felefts the grafs that is moft delicate and tender; and, 
being furnjftjed with fore teeth on each jaw, nips it 

B 4 
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clofe, and frequently pulls it up by the toots, thereby 

preventing its future growth and 

Lep alfo. though formed like the Caw wrth refpea 

to its teeth, only bites the' moll fucculent parts of the 

^'x^ige of a Cow is known by its horns: At the age 
of four years, a ring is formed at their roots; and evej^ 
fuccceding year, another ring is added. us, y a 
ing three years before their appearance, and then reckon- 
ing the number of rings, the creature’s age may e ex- 
adUy known. 

The quantity of milk given by Cows is very vari- 
ous: Some will yield only about fix quarts in one day; 
while others give from ten to fifteen, and fometlmes even 
twenty. The richnefs of the pafture contributes not a 
little to its increafe. There have been inftances of Cowg 
giving upwards of thirty quarts of milk in one day. In 
fuch cafes, there is a nccelfity for milking them thrice.— 
From the milk of fome Cqws, twelve or fourteen pounds 
of butter are made in a week- 

It has been advanced, by fome naturalifts, as a general 
principle, that neither animals, nor parts of animals, ap- 
pear to be primarily intended for the ufe of man; but 
sre only capable of a fecondary application to his put- 
pofes : Yet it muft be allowed, that, in many inftances, 
■what they term the fecoiidary ufe, is fo manifeft and im- 
portant, that it cannot, with propriety, be fuppofed to 
be excluded from the original defigns of the all-wife Cre- 
ator: And it muft be allowed, that the Cow, in its fa- 
culty of giving in fuch abundance, and with fo much 
cafe, its milk, which forms fo rich and nutritive an ali- 
ment for tlie human fpecics, is a ftriking example of this 
fubordination to the interefts of mankind; For 
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mal difFers, in fome parts of its organization, from moft 
others, having a larger and more capacious udder, and 
longer and thicker teats, than the largeft animal we 
know of; It has likewife four teats, while all other ani- 
mals of the fame nature have but two: It aifo yields the 
milk freely to the hand, while moft animals, at lead thofe 
that do not ruminate in the fame manner, rcfufc it, ex- 
cept their own young, or fome adopted animal, be allow- 
ed to partake. 

The Cow, having four teats, is a ftrikiiig peculiarity; 
the Jiumber in all other animals bearing fome proportion 
to the number of young ones they bring forth at a time; 
as in the Bitch, the Cat, the Sow, &c. 

The Cow wiU yield her milk as freely, and will conti- 
nue to give it as bog, without tlie aid of the calf, as if 
it were permitted to fuck her conftamly. This Is not the 
cafe with the Afs 5 which, it is well known, will foon 
grow dry, if her foal be not permitted to fuck part of 
her milk every day- 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the property of yield- 
ing milk, without the young one, is confined to thofe 
kinds of ruminating horned animals which have cloven 
hoofs, four ftomachs, long inteftines, are furnifhed with 
fuet, and have no fore teeth in the upper jaw ; that 
Cows, Sheep, Goats, and Deer, are of this kind, and no 
other j and that the Cow has this property in a more 
eminent degree than others, owing to the capacloufnefs 
of her udder, and the fize and form of her teats. 

By great iiiduftry and attention to their breed, and by 
judicious mixtures with thofe of other countries, our 
homed cattle are univerfally allowed to be the fineft in 
Europe ; although fuch as are purely Britifh are inferior 
in fize t6 thofe on many parts of the continent. 
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The H0X.STEIN OR Dutch Breed 

has been introduced with great fuccefs, and is now the 
prevailing ftock in all the counties on the eaftcrn coaft of 
this kingdom. — In good paftuves, cattle of this kind grow 
to a great fizc*; and the Cows yield a greater abun- 
dance of milk than thofe of almoft any other kind. 

• An Ox was fed by Mr Edward Hall, of Whitley, in North- 

imberland; and kiUcd m March, 1789, when fevcn yenffi old. — 
It meofured, from lUf head to the rump> nifie feet eight inches 
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The Lokg-horned oa Lancashire Breed 

15 common in LancafhirCj Weflmorland, and Cumber- 
land, and feme of the neighbouring counties $ and, not- 
withftanding the changes ■which ha-pe taken place by the 
introduction of foreign kinds, there is reafon to believe, 
that this, for a con fide ruble time at leaft, has been the 
prevailing ftock of the kingdom at large- 

Mr Marfhall, in his exceHent treatife on the “ Eco- 
nomy of the Midland Counties/' obferves, that, from 
this kind, the prefent improved breed of cattle, in Lei- 
ccfterfliire, is traceable, by the moft indifputable evi- 
dence. From Bulls brought out of Weftmorland and 
Lancalhire, and Cows from the banks of the Trent, the 
celebrated Canley hreei^ tlie property of Mr Wcbftcr, de- 
rived its origin i and about fifty years ago, it was efteem- 



and an half; the height, at the fhoulder, was five feet ten inches; 
and it welched, without the offal, one hundred and dghty-feven 
hve pounds, ^fourteen pounds to the fionc. 
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cd the moft valuable at that time in the kingdom. From 
this breed. Mr Bakewell obtained the fource of his pre- 
fent fuperior Hock of cattle ; and feveral other eminent 
breeders are alfo indebted to the fame origin, for the ce- 
lebrity they have Cnee attained. 

The rapid improvements which have taken place in 
this truly valuable Leicefterfliire breed, form an intereft- 
ing fubjefl of enquiry v of which, the limits of our work 
will only allow us to give the outlines. We have how- 
ever noticed the general principles which have been laid 
down, and Readily adhered to, in the improvement of 
the feveral breeds of cattle j and which have been fo fuC- 
cefsfully brought into praftice. The firft, and moll ob- 
vious, is beauty of form,— a principle, which has been 
in common applied to every fpecies of domeftic cattle i 
and, with great feeming propriety, \Vas fuppofed to form 
the bafis of every kind of improvement ; under an idea, 
that beauty of form, and utility, were infeparable. But 
at prefent, a diftinfiion is made, by men who have 
been long converfant in pra£lice, between a ufeful fort, 
and a fort that is merely handfome. Utility of form is 
therefore the next general principle, and may be confi- 
dered as arifing from a larger proportion of thofe parts 
which are the moR ufeful : Thus, for iiiftance, all thofe 
parts which are deemed offal, or which bear an inferior 
price, fliould be fmalt in proportion to the better parts. 
A third principle of improvement, laid down by breeders, 
confiRs in the finenefs of the mufcular parts, or what is 
termed But the great objeft which engrofles the 

attention of breeders at prefent, is the fatting quality, or 
a natural propenfity in cattle to arrive at a Rate of fat- 
nefs at an early age, and in a fliort fpace of time; And 
ft appears, from obfervation, that beauty and utility ef 
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form, the quality of the flefh, and its pTopenfity to fat- 
nefs, are principles confiftent with each other, are fre- 
quendy found united in the fame individual, and heredi- 
tary in particular lines or families of cattle,— In regard to 
the means of improvement, it has long been an eftablifii- 
ed maxim, that, to improve the breed, it is neceifaTy to 
crofs it with others of an alien ftocit; under an opinion, 
that continuing to breed from the fame line, weakens the 
ftock. This idea, however rooted it may have been in 
the minds of former pra£Htioiiers, is now entirely fe£ 
afide by the modern prafticc of breeding, not from die 
fame line only, but from the fame family; The fire and 
the daughter, the fon and the mother, the brother and 
filler, are now permitted to improve their own kind* 
This praflice is well known under the term of breeding, 
in-and-in $ and, in this way, the improvement of the fe- 
veral breeds has advanced rapidly to a height unknown 
before in any age or nation* 

The pra£lice of letting out Bulls by the feafon, has 
contributed very materially towards the improvement of 
this valuable breed ; as, by this means, one Bull, inftead 
of being ufeful to his proprietor only, may, in a few 
years, extend the benefits of his ftock through a whole 
diftria ; and fo fully are the ftock-mafters convinced of 
its advantages, that eighty guineas have been given for 
the ufe of a Bull for one feafon. Some Bulls arc in fuch 
ellimation, as to leap at the extraordinary price of five 
guineas a Cow ; And it is, perhaps, a circum fiance 
worth mentioning, that Mr Fowler, of Rollright, in Ox- 
fordfhire, in 1789, for ten Bull calves, refufed five hun- 
dred guineas* 

Great improvements have alfo, of late years, been 
made in the di Lumajhin Und^ botli in fiae and beauty* 
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-Craven, in Yorkflnre, has long been celebrated for. 
fuperior variety of the long-horned kind; And fro 
thence the graziers of Weftmorland and Lancaflnre pur- 
chafed the flower of their Heifers? which, by croffing 
with the original ftock of thofe counties, have produced 
a breed, which is now had recoorfe to. for the improve, 
ment of this kind of cattle, in every part of tl^ kingdom. 
—Some of the Bulls are extremely large. Their horns 
are not long, but beautifully turned ? their hair fliort and 
fmooth I their crefts rife extremely high j the^r thefts ar€ 
let down to their knees? their bodies are long, and in 
the form of a Bcifect evUnder* 




The Lahcashire OX. 



The Cows and Oxei« are fmaller. Their horns arc 
long and fmall, very fmooth ; and their colourj in gene- 
ralj approaches to yellow : Their hair is beautifully curl- 
ed ^ and their whole form extremely handfome* — The 
Oxen freiquently grow to a confiderable fize, are very 
and confequently ufcful in the draught. They 
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are well fuitetl to ^ cold cHmatc, and grow fat on indif- 
ferent paftures. 

In Scotland, there arc two kinds, which differ greatly 
from each other, as well as from all thofe in the fouthem 
parts of this illand. 

Thofe of the county of Galloway are without horns, 
and geuera^lly of a reddifti-brown colour, mixed with 
black- Large droves of thefe are yearly brought Into the 
fouthern parts of this kingdom, where they foon greatiy 
improve. 




The K Y L O E - O X, 

The Highland cattle arc very fmall, and partake much 
of the wildnefs of the country in which they are bred. 
They are nioftly black, with fine white horns, very Iharp, 
and nearly black, at the points j and their hair is thick 
and furry. Large droves of thefe are likewife fold into 
England at the great northern fairs. They are greatly 
cfteemed for the finenefs and fweetnefs of their beef, as 
well as for the facility with which they acquire a confi- 
derable degree of fatneft, even with moderate feeding. 
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history of quadrupeds. 

Althongh the Oxen of this breed, when fed m the or- 

j- ^ An not exceed forty ftone the four quarters, 

dinary way, do not exceea i y P-irk 

-one of them, fed by Mr Spearman, of Rothley Pa , 
in Northumberland, weighed, when killed, m 1790, 
the age of fix years, eighty-one ftone. 

The Cow feems more liable to changes from its paf- 
ture and climate than any other quadruped. In the 1 - 
fercnt parts of this narrow ifland, we can trace a won- 
derful variety of thefe animals, produced by the nchne s 
or poverty of the foil. In fliort, in every part of the 
world, the Cow is found either large or fmall, in propor- 
tion to the quality and quantity of its food. Among 
the Eluth Tartars, where the paftures are remarkably 
rich and nourilhing, the Cow grows to fuch an amazing 
£ze, that a man can fcarccly reach the tip of its fiioulder : 
In France, on the contrary, where this animal is ftinted 
in its food, and driven from the beft paftures, it greatly 
degenerate 3 V 

In Great-Britain, the Ox is the only horned animal 
that will apply his ftrength to the fervice of mankind 5 
and, in general, is more profitable than the Horfe, for 

the plough or the draught. There is fcarcely any part of 
this animal without its ufe : The flein is made into va- 
rious kinds of leather; the hair is mixed with lime for 
plaiftering ; the bones are made ufe of as a fubftitute for 
ivory, and, being calcined, are ufed by the refiner as an 
abforbent to carry off the bafer metals in refining filver, 
&c.; combs, and many other articles, are made of the 
horns; we are fupplied with candles from the tallow; 
and from the feet is procured an oil, of great ufe in pre- 
paring and foftening leather; befides the well-known be- 
nefits derived from butter, milk, and cheefe; its blood. 
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gall, liver, and urine, have their rcfpc£Hvc ufes In ma- 

riufa£lur€s and medicine* 

The Cow goes nine months with ]mung, and feldom 
produces more than one at a time. 

It is d Curious fa£l, that, in feme inftances, Cows arc 
naturally barren i and this is faid to happen, when a 
Cow brings forth two calves,— one of them a male, the 
otlier a female ! The former is a perfe£i animal j but the 
latter is incapable of propagation, and is well known to 
farmers under the denomination of a I^ree Martin, It 
refembles the Ox, or fpayed Heifer, in figure | and is 
confiderably larger than the Cow- It is fometimes pre- 
ferved by the farmer, for the purpofe of yoking with the 
Oxen, or fattening for the table.— Mr Hunter obferves, 
that the flefh of the Free Martin, like that of the Ox, is 
in common much finer in the fibre than either the Bull 
or Cow* It Is fuppofed to exceed that of the Heifer in 
ddftacy of flavour, and bears a higher price at market. 



m 







Wild Cattle. 

There was formerly a very lingular fpecies of wild cat- 
tle in this country, which is now nearly extiiift. Nume- 
rous herds of them were kept in feveral parks in England 
and Scotland ; but they have been deftroyed by various 
means; And the only breeds now remaining in the king- 
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dom, arc in tlie park at Cliillingham-caftle, in Nortlmm- 
berlandj at Wollaton, in Nottinghamfliire, the feat of 
lord Middleton; at Gilburne, in Crayen, Yorkfliire; at 
Lime-hall, in Clieihire; and at Chardey, m Stafford- 
Oiire- 

The principal external appearances which diftinguilh 
this breed of cattle.from all others, are the following 
Their colour is invariably white; muzzles black; the 
whole of the infide of the ear, and about onc-third of the 
outGde, from the tip downwards, red * ; horns white, 
with black tips, very fine, and bent upwards : Some of 
the Bulls have a thin upright mane, about an inch and an 
half, or two inches long- 

At the firfi: appearance of any perfon, they fet off in 
full gallop ; and, at the diftance of two or three hun- 
dred yards, make a wheel round, and come boldly up 
again, tolling their heads in a menacing manner: On a 
fudden they make a full ftop, at the dlltance of forty or 
fifty yards, looking wildly at the objeft of their furprize j 
but, upon the leaft motion being made, they all again 
turn round, and fly off with equal fpeed, but not to the 
fame difiance: Forming a Ihorter circle, and again re- 
turning with a bolder and more threatening afpeft than 
before, they approach much nearer, probably within 

* About twenty years fincc, there were a few, at Chillinvham, 
with BLACK ears; but the prefent park* keeper deftroycd them ; 
— fince which period, there has not been one with black ears,'-^ 
The ears and nofes of all thofe at Wollaton are SLACK-'^At Gif- 
burnc, there are fomc pcrfeftly white ; except the infide of their 
ears, whkh are browh. They are witliont horns, very ftrong- 
boned, but not high. They are Md to have been originally 
brought from WhaUcy-abbey, in Lancafhirc, upon its diffolution 
in the thirty-third of Henry the Eighth. Tradition lays, they 
were drawn to Gilbume by the ‘power of mufic.^ 

C 2 
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U.i.,y when R.=r 

fly off: This they do feveral times, mo t, 

^ . j • ™ „-,rrr till they come within ten 

tance, and advancing nearer, tin ) 

yards; when moll people think it prudent 

lot chuling to provoke them further; for Uiere is htt e 

doubt but in two or three turns they would make an at- 

The mode of killing them was, perhaps, the only nm- 
dern remains of the grandeur of ancient hunting. » 
notice being given, that a wild Bull would be killed on a 
certain day, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted, and armed with guns, &c, fometimes to t c 
amount of an hundred hoife, and four or five hundred 
foot, who ftood upon walls, or got into trees, while tlm 
horfemen rode off the Bull from the reft of the herd, uff- 
til he ftood at bay ; when a maxkfman difmounted and 
{hot. At fome of thefe huntings, twenty or thirty fliots 
have been fired before he was fubdued. On fudi occa- 
fions, the bleeding vi£tim grew defperately furious, from^ 
the fmarting of his wounds, and the Ihouts of favage joy 
that were echoing from every fide : But, from the num- 
ber of accidents that happened, this dangerous mode has 
been little praaifed of late years ; the park-keeper alone 
generally fliooting them with a rifled gun, at one fliot. 

When the Cows calve, they hide their calves for a 
week or ten days in fome lequeftered fituation, and go 
and fuckle them two or three times a-day. If any per- 
fon come near the calves, they clap their heads clofe to 
the ground, and lie like a hare in form, to hide them- 
felves: This is .a proof of their native wildnefs, and is 
corroborated by tlie following circumftance that happen- 
ed to the writer of this narrative, who found a hidden 
calf, two days old, very lean, and very weak : — On fttok- 
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ing its head, it got up, pawed two or three times like an 
old Bull, bellowed very loud, ftepped back a few Heps, 
and bolted at his legs with all its force i it then began to 
paw again, bdlowed, ftepped back, and bolted as before ; 
but knowing its intention, and ftepping aftde, it milTed 
him, fell, and was fo very weak that it could not rife, 
though it made feveral efforts ; But it had done enough : 
The whole herd were alarmed, and, coming to its refcue, 
obliged him to retire 5 for the dams will allow no pcrfon 
to touch their ctlves, without attacking them with icnpe- 
tuous ferocity. 

When any one happens to be wounded, or is grown 
weak and feeble through age or (icknefs, the reft of tijp 
£erd fet upon it, and gore it to death. 

The weight of the Osen is generally from forty to 
fifty ftonc the four quarters ; the Cows about thirty. 
The beef is finely marbled, and of excellent flavour. 

Thofe at Burton-Conftable, in the county of York, 
were all deftroyed by a diftemper a few years fincc. 
They varied llightly from thofe at Chillingham, having 
black ears and muzzles, and the tips of their tails of the 
fame colour; They were alfo much larger, many of 
them weighing fixty ftone 5 probably owing to the rich- 
nefs of the pafturage in Holdernefs ; but generally attri- 
buted to the difference of kind between thofe with black 
and with red ears, the former of which they ftudioufly 
endeavoured to preferve. The breed which was at 
Drumlanrig, in Scotland, had alfo black ear«. 







The URUS, or WILD-BULL, 

is diicfly to be met with in the extenfive forefts of Li- 
thuania, It grows to a fize atmofl. equal to the Ele- 
phantj and is quite black 5 the eyes are red and fiery, 
the horns thick and fhort, and die forehead covered with 
a quantity of curled hair-, the neck is Ihort and ftrong, 
and the fkin has an odour of mulk. The female, though 
not fo big as the male, exceeds the krgeft of our bulls 
in fize: NcVerthelefs, her udder is extremely fmalh 

Upon the whole, however, this animal, which greatly 
refembles thofe of the tame kind, probably owes its va- 
riety to its natural wildnefs, and the richnefs of the paf- 
tures where it is produced. 




T H B BISON 

differs from tlie reft of the Ox kind, in having a large 
lump between its ftioulders, almoft as Iiigh as that of a 
camel. He has a long ftaggy mane, which forms a 
kind of beard under his chin | his eyes are fierce, his 
forehead large, and his horns extremely wide. It is dan- 
gerous to purfue him, except in forefts abounding with 
trees large enough to conceal the hunters. He Is gene- 
rally taken in pits covered with branches of trees and 
grafs, on the oppoGte fide of which the hunters tempt 
die animal to purfue them; and the ehraged creature 
running towards them, falls into the trap prepared for it| 
and is then overpow^ered and ilatn. 

The Blfon, or the animal with the hump, is found in 
all die fouthern parts of the world, though greatly differ- 
ing from each other in fize and form j while the Urus, 
or die one without the hump, chiefly occupies the tem- 
perate and cold dimatfs- The former extend through- 
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i I , out the vaft continent of India; and from Mount Atlas 

> to the Cape of Good Hope. In fome parts, they are 

' extremely large j while in others, they are very fmall, 

■? V fijch as the Zebu, or Eaibary Cow* 




The Z E B U< 






They are all equally dodle and gentle, when tamed ^ 
and are in general covered with fine glofiy Hair, fofter 
and more beautiful than that of the common Cow, — 
Their humps are of different fizes, in fome weighing 
from forty to fifty pounds, but in others lefs. That part 
is in general confidered as a great delicacy ^ and, when 
dreffed, has much the appearance and tafte of udder. 

The Bifbns of Madagafcar and Malabar are of the 
great kindj thofe of Arabia Petrea, and moil parts of 
Africa, are of the Zebu or fmall kind* 

In America, efpecially towards the North, the Bifon is 
well known* They herd together, in droves of from one 
to two hundred, on the banks of the MilEfippi j where 
the inhabitants hunt them, th&ir flelh bein^ eilcemcd 
good eating. 
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They all breed with the tame Cow. The hump, 
which is only an actidental char after! ft iC| gradually de- 
clines ; and, in a few generations, no veftiges of it re- 
main. — Thus we fee, whether it be the wild or the tame 
Ox, the Bonafus or the Ur us, the Bifon or the Zebu, by 
whatever name they are diftinguifhed, or however vari- 
oufly clafTed by naturalifts, in reality they are the fame | 
and, though diverfified in their appearance and proper- 
ties, are defcendants of one common ftock j of whicfi. 
the moft unequivocal proof is, that they all mix and 
breed with each other. 

The Oxm of India are of difFerent Czes, and are made 
ufe of in travelJing, as fubftitutes for horfes. Their 
common pace is foft. Inftead of a bit, a fmaJl cord ig 
paired through the cartilage of the noftrils, which is tied 
to a larger cord, and ferns as a bridle. They are fad- 
died like horfes ; and, when pufhed, move very brilkly. 
They are likewife ufed in drawing chariots and carts. 
For the former purpofe, w^hite Oxen are in great efteem, 
and much admired. They will perform journies of fixty 
days, at the rate of from twelve to fifteen leagues a day j 
ind their travelling pace is generally a trot. 

In Perfia, there are many Oxen entirely white, with 
fmall blunt horns, and humps on their backs. They arc 
very ftrong, and carry heavy burthens* When about to 
be loaded, they drop down on their knees like the Ca- 
mel, and rife when their burthens are properly faftened . 
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The GRUNTING-OS. 
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The Sarluc. or Grunting-Cow of Tartary, from its 
rcfemblance to the Bifon, may be confidered as belong- 
ing to the fame fpecies. Its horns are fliort, upright, 
flender, and very lharp*, the hair on its body Is black, 
except the mane and ridge of the back, where it is 
white ; its whole body is covered wdth very long hair, 
tvhicli hangs down below its knees, and makes its legs 
appear ihort j it has a hump on its back j its tail refem- 
bles that of a horfe, is white, and very bufliy ; it ftrikes 
with its head like a goat, and is very unruly ; its diftin- 
guifhing peculiarity is, that it makes a grunting noife 
like a hog, inftead of lowing like the Ox, which in every 
other inftance it greatly refembles. It abounds greatly 
in the kingdom of Thibet, where it is domefticated. 

The wild breed, called Bucha^ is extremely fierce. 
When wounded, it will fometimes turn upon its alTail^ 
ant, and attack him with great fury. It copulates with 
the tame Cow, Their produce is employed in domeftic 
purpofes. 

Its tail is very valuable, and is fold at a great price in 
Thibet, When mounted on a filver handle, it is ufed, 
by the principal men in India, as a brufli to chafe away 
the flies. It is fometimes faftened, as an ornament, to 
the car of the Elephant. — The Chinefe dye the hair red, 
and form it into tufts to adorn their bonnets. 
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The buffalo. 

Though there is the mod ftriking general refemblancc 
between the Buffalo and our coninioji Ox, both in regard 
to form and nature, their habits and pTOpenhties being 
nearly fimilar, are both equally fubmiffive to the yoke, 
and may be employed in the fame domeftic fervices; yet 
it is cenaini from experience, that no two animals can, 
in feaWty, be more diftind: : The Cow reftifes to breed 
with the Buffalo, while it is krtowm to propagate with 
the Bifoii, to which it bears, in point of form, a much 
more diftant fimilitude- 

The Buffalo is found, in a wild date, in many parts 
of Africa and India ; and is common in the countries 
near the Cape of Good Hope, where he is deferibed, 
by Sparrman, as a fierce, cruel, and treacherous animah 
He frequently rufhes from behind a thicket Upon fonic 
unwary paffenger ; aud, Iiaving thrown him down, tram- 
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pies him to death with his feet and knees, tearing him 
xvith his horns and teeth, and licking him with his rough 
tongue, till the ikin is nearly itripped from the body. 

The following accurate defcription we owe to the fame 
author:— The Length of tlie BulFalo, from head to tail, is 
eight feet ; the height five and a half ; and the fore legs 
two feet and a half long: From the lip of the muzzle to 
the horrw, twenty-two inches: His limbs, in proportion 
to his fize, are much ft outer than thofe of the Ox 5 his 
fetlocks likewife hang nearer the ground : The horns are 
lingular, both in their form and pofition ; the hafes of 
them are thirteen inches broad, and only an inch diftant 
from each other, having a narrow channel or furrow be- 
tween them j from this furrow, the horns aflume a fphc- 
rical form, extending over a great part of the head 1 the 
diftancc between the points is often above five feet: The 
cars arc a foot long, fomewhat pendulous, and in a great 
meafurc covered and defended by the lower edges of the 
horns, which bend down on each fide, forming a curve 
upwards "with the points ; Their hair is of a dark-brown 
colour, about an inch loi^g, harfh, and, upon thofe males 
that are advanced m years, ftraggling and thin, efpecially 
on each fide of the belly, which gives them the appear- 
ance of being girt with a belt: They frequently roll 
themfelves in the mire, of which they are very fond: 
The tall is fliort, and tufted at the end : The eyes are 
large, and fomewhat funk within their prominent orbits, 
which are ahnoft covered with the bafes of the horns 
overhanging its dangling ears ; this, with a peculiar in- 
clination of the head to one fide, which is its ufual man- 
ner, produces an afpe£l at once fierce, cunning, and tre- 
mendous: The fiefli is coarfe, rather lean, but full of 
juice of a high, but not unpleafant flavour; The hide is 
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thick and totigh, and cf great ufe m making thongs and 
harnefs | it is To hard, as not to be penetrated bjr a com- 
mon mufket-ball ; thofe made ufe of for fliooting the 
Buffalo, are mixed with tin ; and even thefe arc fre^ 
quently flattened by the concuflion. 

In Italy, the Buffalo is domefticated, and conftimtes 
the riches and food of the poor, who employ them for 
the purpofes of agriculture, and make butter and chcefe 
from dieir milk. 

The female produces but one at a time, and continues 
pregnant twelve months \ — ^another ftriking charafteriftic 
difference between the Buffalo and the common Cow. 



The M U S K ^ B U L L 

inhabits the interior parts of North-America, on the 
weft fide of Hudfon^s Bay, between Churchill and Seal 
rivers. They are very numerous in thofe parts, and live 
in herds of twenty or thirty. The Indians eat the flefti, 
and make coverings of their (kins. They arc brought 
down in fledges, to fupply the forts during the winter* 
Notwithftandiug the flefh is faid to have a ftrong flavour 
of mufk, it is reckoned very good and w'holefome. 

The Muik-Bull is fomewhat lower than a Deer, but 
more bulky. Its legs are ftiort i and it has a fmall hump 
on its flioulder; Its hair is of a dufky-red colour, very 
fine, and fo long, as to reach to the ground : Beneath 
the hair, its body is covered with wool of an afh colour, 
which is exquifitcly fine, and might be converted into 
various articles of ufeful manufacture; — Mr Jeremic 
fays, that ftockings made of it are finer than filk : Its 
fail is only three inches long, and is covered with long 
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hairs^ of whicli the Efqyimaux Indians make caps} 
which are fo contrived, that the Jong hair, falling round 
their faces, defends them from the bites of the mufqui- 
tos; Its horns are clofc at the bafe, and bend down- 
wards, turning out at the points } they are two feet long, 
and two f^et round at the bafe ; fome of them will w^eigh 
iixty poundSp * 

Thefe animals delight chiefly in rocky and mountain- 
ous countries* They run nimbly, and are very a£livc in 
climbing fteep afeents* 




I 



The sheep. 






T he Sheep, in its prefent domeftic ftatc, feems fo 
far removed from a ftate of nature, that it may be 
deemed a difficult matter to point out its origin. Cli- 
mate, food, and above all, the unwearied arts of cultiva- 
tion, contribute to render this animal, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the creature of man ; to whom it is obliged to truft 
entirely for its prote£Hon, and to whofe neceflities it- 
largely contributes. Though fingulariy inoffenfive, and 
harmlefs even to a proverb, it does not appear to be that 
ftupid, inanimate creature, deferibed by Buffbn, devoid 
of every neceflary art of fdf-prefervadon, without cou- 
rage, and even deprived of every infl:m£rive faculty, wc 
are led to conclude, that the Sheep, of all other animals, 
is the moft contemptible and ftupid : But amidft thofe 

numerous flocks which range without controul on exten- 
five mountains, where they feldom depend upon the aid 
of tlic (hepherd, it will be found to affumc a very diffh*^ 
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rent charafter: In thofe fituations* a Ram or a Wedder 
wil! boldly attadc a Gngle Dog, and often comes oiT vic- 
torious j but when the danger is more alarming, they 
have recourfe to the collected ftrength of the whole flock* 
On fuch occa lions, they draw up into a compa£l body, 
placing the young and the females in the center i while 
the males take the foremoft ranks, keeping clofe by each 
other. Thus an armed front is prefented to all quarters, 
and cannot eafily he attacked without danger of deftruc- 
tion to the affailant- In this manner, they wait with 
firmnefs the approach of the enemy j nor does their cou- 
rage fail them in the moment of attack : For, when the 
aggreflbr advances within a few yards of the line, the 
Rams dart upon him with fuch impetuofity, as lays Wm 
dead at their feet, unlefs he fave himfclf by flight* A- 
gaiiifl the attacks of fingle Dogs or Foxes, when in this 
fituation, they arc perfedUy fecure. — A Ram, legardlefs 
of danger, will fometimes engage a Bull ^ and his fore- 
head being much harder than that of any other animal, 
he fcldom fails to conquer : For the Bull, by lowering 
his head, receives the ftroke of the Ram between his 
eyes, which ufualiy brings him to tlie ground. 

In the feledion of their food, few animals difeover 
greater fagacity than die Sheep j nor does any domeftic 
animal fhew more dexterity and cunning in its attempts 
to dude the vigilance of the fliepherd, in order to ftca! 
fuch delicacies as are agreeable to its palate* 

Befides its hardinefs in enduring great feveritics of 



the approach of a ftorm, is no lefs remarkable : In their 
endeavours to fecure thcmfelves under the flielter of 
fome hill, whole flocks have frequently been buried for 
many days under a covering of fiiow, and have after- 
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wards been taken out without any material injury, 
beautifully defcribed by Thomfon : 



Thus 



oft the whirlwind’s wing 



Sweeps up the burthen nf whole wintry ? 

At cne wide waft; and o’er the baplefs oc 5, 

« Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 

" The billowy tcmpelt whelms.’* 

There have been inftanccs, where Sheep, at the ap- 
proach of a ftorm, have fied for ihelter to a neighbouring 
cottage, and taken refuge under the fame roof with their 
ibepherd. 

The variety in this creature is fo great, that fcarcely 
any two countries produce Sheep of the fame kind ; 
There is found a manifeft difierence in all, either in the 
fize, the covering, the Hiape, or tlie hams. 

The wool/y Sbeep is found only in Europe, and in the 
temperate provinces of Aha. When tranfported into 
warmer climates, it lofes its wool, and becomes hairy 
and rough i It is likewife lefs fertile ; and its fleth no 
longer retain^ the fame flavour. 

No country produces finer Sheep than Great-Britain : 
Their fleeces are large, and well adapted to the various 
purpofes of cloathing. The Spanifli fleeces arc indeed 
finer, but Hand in no degree of comparifon with thofe of 
Lincolnflnre or Warwickfliire for -weight or utility, — Iti 
Edward the Third^s time, when wool was allowed to be 
exported, it brought i 5 o,oooL per annum, at 2h los. 
a pack, which was a great fum in thofe days. At this 
time, when our woollen manufadbory Hands unrivalled 
by any nation in the world, and every method is taken 
to prevent this valuable commodity from being fent out 
of tlie kingdom, the annual value of wool, (horn in Eng- 
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land j 13 fuppofed to l>e about five milHons fterling i and, 
when manufatfcured conjointly with the Spanifli wool im- 
ported, amounting to about fix hundred thoufand pounds, 
mud be above twenty millions. 

Like other ruminating animals, the Sheep wants the 
upper fore teeth; It has eight in the lower jaw j two c>f 
tvhich drop out, and are replaced at two years old j four 
of them are renewed at three years, and the remainder 
at the age of four. 

The Ewe produces one or two Iambs at a time, and 
fometimes, though rarely, three or four. She bears her 
young five months, and brings forth in the fpring*, — 
The Ram lives to the age of about fifteen years, and be- 
gins to procreate at one. When ca ft rated, they are call- 
ed Wedders. They then grow fooner fat 5 and the flefli 
becomes finer and better flavoured. 

There is hardly any part of this animal that Is not fer- 
Viceable to man: Of the fleece wt make our deaths; the 
Ikin produces leather, of which are made gloves, parch- 
ment, and covers for books ; the entrails are formed into 
ftrings for fiddles and other mufical inftruments, likewife 
coverings for whips; its milk affords both butter and 
cheefe ; and its flefti is a delicate and wholefome food. 

The following remarks, taken from Mr Cully's “ Ob- 
fervations on Live Stock/' will not be unacceptable to 

* An Ewe, of the fmall black-faced Scotch breed, produced 
two ewe lambs before file had compleated her firft year ; and be- 
fore the end of the fecond year, thefe two produced each of them 
two lambs alfo. It is a remarkable circum dance, that this great 
tnereafe took place in the coldeft and moft mountain on s part of 
Korthumbedand ; and it is further neceilary to obferve, that this 
breed of Sheep fddom produces more than one lamb at a time, 
and that not till they arc two years of age, 

D 
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many of out readers, as they convey a Juft idea of fome 
of the moft noted kinds of Sheep at this time in the 
ifland. — He begins with thofe of Lincolnfliire, which are 
of a large fize, big-boned, and afford a greater quantity of 
than any other kind, owing to the rich, fat marihes 
on w^hich they feed ^ but their flefli is coarfe, leaner, and 
not fo finely fiavoured as that of fm alter Sheep. The 
fame breed extends, with fome v?r rations, throligh moft 
of the midland counties of England.- — But the large ft 
breed of Sheep, in this ifiand, is to be met %vith on the 
banks of the Tees, w'hich runs through a rich and fertile 
country, dividing the two counties of York fin re and Dur- 
ham. This kind differs from the preceding, in their 
woo! not being fo long and heavy ; their legs are longer, 
but finer boned, and fupport a thicker, firmer carcafe; 
thefr flefh is likewdfe much fatter, and finer grained. 
Thefe Sheep weigh from twenty-five to forty-five poun'^s 
per quarter j fome have been fed to fifty pounds | and 
one in particular was killed, which weighed fixty*two 
pounds ten ounces per quarter, avoirdupois — a circum- 
ftance never before heard of in this ifland. The Ew^es of 
this breed generally bring forth tw^^o lambs each feafon ; 
fometimes three, four, and even five. As an inftance of 
extraordinary fecundity, it deferves to be mentioned, that 
one of thefe Ewes, at the age of two years, brought forth 
four lambs at one time; the next feafon five,^ — both 
within eleven months. — The Dorfetlhire breed is likewife 
remarkably prolific, the Ewes being capable of bringing 
forth ti^'ice a year. It is from thefe, that the tables of 
our nobility and gentry are fupplied with early lamb at 
Chriftmas, or fooner if required. Great numbers of 
thofe early vidims to luxury are yearly fent to the Lon- 
don markets, where they are fold at the endrmous price 
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of los, 6d, or perhaps 15s* per quarter, — The manner 
of rearing the lambs is curious : They arc imprlfoned in 
little dark cabins ; the Ewes are fed with oil-cakes, hay, 
corn, turnips, cabbages, or any other food which the fea- 
fon of tlic year affords | thefe are given them in a field 
contiguous to the apartments where the lambs are kept i 
and, at proper intervals, the nurfes are brought in to 
give fuck to their young ones ^ while the attendants, at 
the fame time, make their lodgings perfe£Uy dean, and 
Utter them wdth frelh ftraw- Great attention is paid to 
this, as much of the fuccefs of rearing thefe unfeafonable 
produdions depends upon warmth and cleanlinefs- 

The Dorfetfiiire Sheep are moftly white-faced; their 
legs are long and fmall ; and great numbers of them have 
no wool upon their bellies, which gives them an uncouth 
appearance. They produce a fmall quantity of wool, 
but of a good quality; from which our fine Wiltfiiirc 
cloths are made. The mutton of thefe Sheep is very 
fweet and well flavoured. — The variations of this breed 
are fpread through moft of the fouthern counties ; but 
the true kind is only to be found in Dorfetflure and 
iX^iltfliire. — There is a breed, not unlike this, in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk ; but they are all grey or black-faced* 
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The Black -faced RAM. 

The HOT til- we ft part of Yorkfliire, with all that moun- 
tainous traft of country running towards Lancaftiirc 
fouthwardj and to Fort William northw'ardj is occupied 
by a hardy, black-faced, wild-looking tribe, generally 
called Jbort ^heepy which differ from our other breeds 
not only in the darknefs of their complexions and horns, 
but principally in the coarfe {baggy wool which they 
produce- Their eyes have a very {harp and wild caft. 
They run with great agility, and feem quite adapted to 
the heathy mountains they inhabit* Their flefh is pe- 
culiarly fine and high-flavoured- The three great fairs 
for thefc Sheep (where amazing numbers of them are 
fold every year) are, Staglhawbank, in Northumberland ; 

Brough, in Weftmorland; and Linton, in Scotland- 

There is likewife a breed of Sheep inhabiting the fame 
country as the former | but peculiarly diftinguifhed from 
them by long, thin bodies, white legs, w^hite faces, and 
by having no horns. Their wool is fine, and thickly 
planted* 
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The Sheep in the low parts of Northumberland are of 
A, mixed breed, between the long kind, the Tees water, 
and the Lincolnfhire,— The mug or muff kind was for- 
merly common in that county. They were fo called, 
from their woo! growing round their heads into their 
very eyes, fo as almoft to prevent them from feeing. 
This breed is now nearly exploded, being confide red, by 
every breeder of experience, as unprofitable, from their 
thriving fiowly, and being very tender. 

In the northern diftri£ts of Scotland^ and in many of 
the iflands, there is a breed of Sheep, which differs from 
the others in the fmallnefs of their fize j many of them, 
when fed, weighing no more than fix, feven, or eight 
pounds per quarter. They have dun faces, without 
horns j and their wool, which is very fine, is varioufly 
inixed, and ftreaked with black, brown, and red. 





The Leicestershire Improved Breeds 



To thefe various and numerous tribes of this ufefnl 
animal, we rmift add, that, by the perfevering induftry 
and attention of Mr Bakewell, of Difliley, in Lcicefter- 
fliire, our breed of Sheep has been greatly improved ; 
and he has been followed by many eminent breeders, 
with nearly equal fucecfs. 

It feems to be generally agreed, that in Sheep, as well 
as in all other animals, there is a certain fymmetry or 
proportion of parts, which is bell adapted to the fize of 
each particular animal : All thofe of each kind that ex- 
ceed or fall Ihort of this pitch, are more or lefs dif- 
proportioned, according to the fize they attain i and in 
the degree they are advanced beyond this line of perfec- 
tion, we find them lefs a£Hve, weaker, and always lefs 
able to endure hardfliip. Thus, by felefting the hand- 
fomeft and befl; proportioned of their kinds, tlie judicious 
breeder has gradually arrived at a degree of perfeclion in 
improving this animal, unkno^iyn at any former period. 
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The fuperror qualities of the Lelcufterlhire breed are, 
dut they will feed quickly fat at almoft any age, even on 
indifferent paftures, and carry the greateft quantity of 
mutton upon the fmalleff bone. Their carcafes are 
round, have remarkably broad backs, and fliort legs y 
and to fhew the immenfe weight to which they may be 
fed, we give the meafurement of a Ram of Mr Bake- 
well’s, mentioned by Young in his “ Eallern Tour:” 

At three years old, his girt was five feet ten inches ; 
height, two feet five inches i breadth over his flioulders, 
one foot eleven inches and an half; breadth over his ribs, 
one foot ten inches and an half ; breadth over his hips, 

one foot nine inches and an half. ^ 

The great importance of this breed of Sheep will bell 
be Ihewn, by ftating the following rcfpeaing the 

modern praaice of letting out Rams for hire by the fea- 
fon ; which, from very fpiall beginnings, has already 
rifen to an aftoijifliing height; and is likely, for fome 
time, to prove a copious fource of wealth to the country 
at latge;— About forty years ago, Mr Bakewell let out 
Rams at fixtccu and feventeen fliillings a-piece; and, 
from that time, the prices kept gradually rifing from one 
guinea to ten. But the moR rapid increafe has takpii 
place fmee the year 1780. Four hundred guineas have 
been repeatedly given. Mr Bakew'dl, In the year 1789, 
made twelve hundred guineas by three Rams; two thou- 
fand of feveni'and, of his whole ftock, three thoufand 
guineas. Aftonilhing as this may appear, it is never 
thelefs an undoubted fad. But it ought to be obferved, 
that thefe great prices are not given by graziers, for the 
purpofe of improving thdr grazing Rock ; but by ptiPC}- 
pal breeders, iu order to procure a Rock of Bams of tlve 
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improved breed, which they let out again to breeders of 
an inferior dafs- The prices given by graziers, for the 
foie purpofe of getting grazing ftock, feldoin exceed ten 
guineas, which is confidered as an extraordinary price, 
five or fix guineas being molt frequently given. 

This valuable breed has likewife found its w-ay into 
Northumberland, Melfi Cul ley, of Fenton ; Mr Thonip- 
fon, of Lilbum ; and MdT. Donkin and Co. of Hexham 
brewery, with great fpirit, and at confiderable expcnce, 
have greatly improved their refpe£Hve breeds of Sheep, 
by an admiffion of the Difldey blood. 




A WEDDER OF Mr Gulley’s Breed, 

We are favoured, by Mr Culley, with the following 
account of a Wedder of his breed, fed at Fenton, in 
Northumberland, and killed at Alnwick in Oaober, 
1787, when four years old:— His dimenfions were as 
follow,— girt, four feet eight inches and an half; breadth 
9ver Ills fi^oulders, one foot three inches i over his mid- 
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die, one foot fcven inches and a quarter } acrofs the 
breaft, from the infide of one fore leg to the infidc of 
the other, nine inches. At the dividing of the quarters, 
through the ribs it meafurcd feveii inches and one-eighth 
of folid fat, cut ftraight through without any flopei and 
his mutton was of the moft beautiful bright colour. But 
in nothing was he fo remarkable, as in the fmallnefs of 
his bones.— The proprietor of this Sheep laments, that 
he had not the offals exaftty weighed (by offals, we 
would be underftood to mean not only the tallow, hut 
the head, pluck, and pelt, with the blood and entrails) ; 
becaufe it is now well known, that this breed of Sheep 
have a greater quantity of mutton, in proportion to the 
offal, than any other kind we know of, and js confe- 
quently cheaper to the confumer. 

[The drawing, from which the preceding cut was 
taken, was made by Mr Bailey, of ChilUngham, foon 
after the Sheep had been fliorn.] 



Before we quit this article, we muft take notice of 
a breed of Sheep, which have hitherto been but little 
known or attended to ; although it is probable, they pof- 
fefs advantages of equal importance with thofe we have 
juft mentioned ; and, in all likelihood, they might have 
continued ftill longer in the fame negleaed ftate, but 
for the endeavours of a fet of men, who, aa«ated by a 
truly patriotic zeal, are labouring to draw out the na- 
tural refourccs of their country, and fecure, to the moft 
P' diftant and long-negleaed parts of this kingdom, thofe 

permanent advantages, to which they are by their fitua- 
tion entitled. In purfuing thefe important objeas, tlic 
Jiigblami Smeiy of SrrtW have difeovered, that the 
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Shetland iflands, and feme parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, are in poffeflion of a breed of Sheep, which 
produces wool infinitely fuperior to that of any other in 
the kingdom, and equal to the Spanilh w^ool in finenefs 
and texture. By order of the Society, fpecimens of thefc 
Sheep have been obtained, for the purpofe of a fair in- 
veftigation into the nature and quality of their wool; 
which, upon examination, proves much finer than was 
at firft imagined. — We are favoured, by Dr James An- 
derfon, with the following partlcularsp 

The Shetland SHEEP 

^rc handfome, fmall, and in general hornlefs ; and are 
peculiarly diftinguifiied by the unufual fliortiiefs and 
fmallnefs of their tails. They weigh, when fat, from 
eight to ten pounds per quarter. Their fleeces are, on 
an average, about two pounds weight. The wool, when 
properly drefled, is of a pure and glofly white : Some 
fmall fpecimens of it, compared with Vigognia wool, 
were allowed, by good judges, to be fully as fiiic| and, 
in foftnefs, equal to that of which the Indian lhawls are 
made. The Sheep producing this fine wool, are faid to 
be of the hardieft nature ; They are nevei houfed 5 and. 
In the winter feafon, are often fo pinched for food, that 
they are obliged to feed upon the fea-ware driven upon 
the fliorc. Befldes the wmol with 'which they are cover- 
ed, they have long hairs growing amongft it, which ferve 
to fiieker it. 

It is a fmgulat circumftance, that the Shetland Sheep 
are never Hiornj but, about the beginning of June, the 
wool is pulled oif, without the fmalleft pain or injury to 
the animal, leaving the long hairs already mentioned. 
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which contribute to keep the creature warm and com- 
fortable, at a feafon of the year when cold and piercing 

* winds may be expected, in fo northern a latitude. 

‘ From the fpirited meafutes which are now taking to 

* preferve this valuable breed*, we are led to h^e, that 

'■ Britifh wool may in time regain that great fuperiority for 

> which it was once fo famous; and that, by perfeveranec 

* and attention to this important ohjeft, we may in time 

^ be enabled to produce not only as fine wool as wn be 

obtained from anv other country, but may alfo, m the 
fame breed, be able to conjoin with it every other defira- 
ble peculiarity,— fuch as dofencfs of fleece, beauty and 
utility of form, hardinefs, a capability of being eafily fat- 
' tened, largenefs of fize, and other valuable qualities, a- 

^ dapted to every peculiarity of fituation jn thefc iflands. 

* Sec the Report of the Comraittee of the HigWaed Society, 
on the fubje( 5 t of wool. 17S9. 
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The DUNKY, or Dwarf SHEEP, 

another variety of the Sheep kind, deferves to be noticed 
for the fingular and grotefque formation of its features. 
The wool, growing round its head, forms a kind of hood 
or ruff; before which ftand its Ihort eredl ears: The 
uncommon protrufion of its under jaw confiderably be- 
fore the upper, by which the fore teeth are left expofed, 
and the Ihortnefs of the nofe, which Jies under its high 
projefting forehead, altogether give it the appearance of 
deformity, and make a ftriking contrail to moil animals 
of the Sheep kind. The Ram, from which the drawing 
was made, came from abroad, with two Ewes, as a pre- 
fent to a gentleman in the county of Northumberland. 

They are very fmall, and have no horns.. In Lincoln- 

Ihire, there is a fmall kind, mentioned, by Mr Culley, 
under the name of Dunkitss which we fuppofc to be tlie 
fame with this. 
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The Tartarian SHEEP* 

The Sheep, of which the annexed cut is an accurate 
reprefentation, feem to be the fame with thofe defcribed, 
by Mr Pennant, under the name of the fat-rumped Sheep. 
A pair of them was brought to this country, by way of 
Ruffia, from the borders of Tartary. They arc rather 
larger than the Englifli Sheep. The colour of the male 
is roan, or light-brown mixed with white; that of the 
female, black and white: Their ears are pendulous; 
and, in dead of a tail, they have a large protuberance of 
fat behind, which covers the rump. When the drawing 
was made, they had juft been (horn ; at other times, the 
wool is fo long and thick, that their form cannot be well 
diftinguilhed. 

The fat-rumped Sheep abound in Tartary ; and arc an- 
nually fold, in great numbers, into Ruflia. They are ve- 
ry prolific i and ufually bring forth two at a time, often 

three. 

The African or Guinea Sheep are found in moft of the 
tropical climates. They arc large, ftrong, and fwiftj 
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with coarfe hairy fleeces, fhort horns, pendulous earsj 
have a kind of dew-lap under the chin, and, though do-* 
niefticated, feem to approach ncareft to a ftatc of nature. 




The Many-horned SHEEP* 

The Iceland Sheep, as well as thofe of Mufeovy and 
the coMeft climates of the North, refemble our own in 
the form of the body, but difler in the number of tlicir 
homs, having generally four, and fome times eight, grow- 
ing from the forehead. Their wool is long, fmooth, and 
hairy: They are of a dark-brown coJotir; And, umler 
the outward coat of hair, which drops o|F at Hated pe- 
riods, there is an interna! covering rcfembling fur, which 
IS hne, fhort, and foft j~thc quantity produced by each 
Sheep, is about four pounds. 

The hroad-tailed Sheeps common in Perfia, Barbary, Sy- 
ria, and Eg)^t, are remarkable chiefly for their large and 
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heavy tallsj ■which grow a foot broadj and fo long, that 
the fhepherds are obliged to put boards with fmall wheels 
under them, to keep them from galling. The fleih of 
thcfe tails is efteemed a great delicacy: It is of a fub- 
ftance between fat and mairow, and eaten with the lean 
of the mutton : They generally weigh from twenty to 
fifty pounds each- 

The Sheeps bred on the mountains of Thibet, produce 
wool of extraordinary length and finenefs, of which is 
made the Indian fiiawl, frequently fold in this country 
for fifty pounds or upwards. 




The Walachian SHEEP* 

In Walachia, they have Sheep with curious fpiral 
horns, Handing upright, in the form of a ferewj long 
Ihaggy fleeces; and, in fize and form, nearly refembling 
<*urs. They are alfo found in the ifland of Crete, and in 
many of the iflands of the Archipelago. — This is faid to 
he the StrepJicherQs of the ancients. 




The MOUFLON, or MUSMON, 



H as been claffbd both with the Sheep and the 
Goat kind 5 and may be confidered as landing 
in a middle place, and forming the link between each : 
For it is cnrious to obferve, that Nature, in all her vari- 
ations, proceeds by flow and almoft infenOble degrees, 
fcarcely drawing a firm and dillinguifliing line between 
any two races of animals that are eflentlally different, 
and yet, in many rcfpedts, nearly allied to each other* 
In all tranhtions from one kind to the other, there is to 
be found a middle race, that feems to partake of the na- 
ture of both, and that can precifely be referred to nei- 
ther. Thus it is hard to difeover where the Sheep kind 
ends, or the Goat begins, — The Mufmon, therefore, 
which is neither Sheep nor Goat, has a ftrong affinity to 
both* Though covered with hair, it bears a ftrong fimi- 
litude to the Ram : Its eyes are placed near the horns j 
and its ears are fliorter than thofe of the Goat : Its horns 
refemble thofe of the Ram, in being of a yellow colour 
and a triangular fliape ^ they likewife bend backward be- 
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hmd the cars; In fome, they grow to an amazing fize, 
meafuring above two yards long. The general colour of 
the Jiair is reddilh-brown j the infide of the thighs and 
belly wdiite, tinaured with yellows the muzzle and in- 
fide of the cars are of a whltifii colour ; the other parts 
of the face are of a brown ifh-grey. 

The Mufmon is found in the wild and uncultivated 
parts of Greece^ Sardinia, Corfica, and in the defarts of 
Tartary. 

The form of this animal is ftrong and mufcularj and 
it runs with great agility. It is very fearful of mankind i 
and when old is feldom taken alive. It frequents the 
highefl: fummits of the mountains, and treads fecurcly on 
the moft dangerous precipices. — The old Rams have of- 
ten furious battles with each other, in which one of the 
contending parties will fometimes be thrown down from 
the heights on which they Hand, and dalhed in pieces 
at the bottom. If their horns fliould by accident entan- 
gle, they have been known to fall and perifli together. 

The chafe of the Mufmon is attended witli great dan- 
ger. At the light of a man, they fly to the highefl parts 
of the rocks, where they cannot eafily be followed. 
They are femetimes taken in pit-falls. The Tartars pur- 
fue them with horfes and dogs^ and, furroundiiig a pret- 
ty large trail of land,' drive them towards the center, 
where they are caught. 

The Kamtfehatkans pafs the latter part of the fumjner, 
with all their families, among the mountains, in purfiiit 
of thefc animals. — The fiefii and fat of the young Muf- 
mons arc efleemed, by the natives, as moft delicious eat- 
ing. The fkins ferve them for warm raiments and co- 

£ 
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verings: The horns are made ufe of for a variety of ufe- 

ful purpofes. known to breed with the 

This creature has been known 

Sheep i and, from that circumftaiice, is uppo , 7 ■ 

Buffon and others, to be the primitive race. ^ 

The female of this fpecies is rather lefs than the ma , 

and her horns never grow to that prodigious fize. 

Thofe of Kamtfchatka are fo ftrong, that ten men cai 

fcarcely hold one; and the horns fo large, that young 

foxes often fhelter themfelves in the hollow of fuch as 

fall off by accident. They grow to the fize of a young 

ftag, copulate in autumn, and bring forth one young at 

a time, though fometimes two. 
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The Common; GOAT, 

HIS lively, playful, and capricious creature occu-» 



pies the next ftep in the great fcale of Nature j 
and, though inferior to the Sheep in value, in various 
inftances bears a ftrong affinity to that ufeful animal. 
The Goat and the Sheep will propagate together : The 
He-Goat copulates with the Ewe, and the Ram with the 
She-Goat 5 the offspring likewife is prolific. 

The Goat is much more hardy than the Sheep j and 
is, in every refpeft, more fitted for a life of liberty. It 
is not eafily confined to a flock, but chufes its own paf- 
ture, flraying wherever its appetite or inclination leads. 
It chiefly delights m wild and mountainous regions, 
climbing the loftieft rocks, and ftandidg fecure on the 
verge of inacceflible and dangerous precipices ; although, 
as Ray obferves, one would hardly fuppofe that their 
feet were adapted to fuch perilous achievements! yet, 
upon a nearer infpe£Hon, we find that Nature has pro- 
vided them with hoofs well calculated for the purpofe of 
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climbing, being made hollow underneath, witli fhatp 
edges, like the infide of a fpoon, which prevents them 
from fliding off the rocky eminences they frequent. 

The Goat is an animal eafily fuftained, and is chiefly 
therefore the property of Uiofe who inhabit wild and un- 
cultivated regions, where it finds an ample fupply of 
food from the fpontaneous produciions of Nature, in fi- 
tuations inaceeflible to other creatures. It delights ra- 
ther in the heathy mountain, or the flirubby rock, than 
the fields cultivated by human induftry. Its favourite 
food is the tops of the houghs, or the tender bark, of 
young trees. It bears a warm climate better than the 
Sheep, and frequently fleeps expofed to the hotteft rays 
of the fun. 

The p>ilk of the Goat is fwcet, nourifhing, and medi- 
cinal, being found highly beneficial in confumptive cafes ; 
It is not fo apt to curdle upon the ftomach as that of the 
Cow. From the fhruhs and heath on which it feeds, the 
milk q£ the Goat acquires a flavour and wildnefs of tafle 
very different from that of either the Sheep or Cow, and 
is highly pleafing to fuch as have accufloined thcmfelves 
to its ufe : It is made into whey for thofe whofc digef^ 
tion is too weak to bear it in its primitive ftatc- Several 
places in tlie North of England and the mountainous 
parts of Scotland are much reforted to for the purpofe of 
drinking the milk of the Goat ; and its effects have been 
often falutary in vitiated and debilitated habits. 

In many parts of Ireland, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, their Goats make the chief pofleffions of the 
inhabitants j and, in moft of the mountainous parts of 
Europe, fupply the natives with many of the ne.ee flaries 
of life: They lie upon beds made of their Ikins, which 
arc foft, clean, and wholefome they live upon then 
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milk, and oat bread ; they convert part of it into butter, 
and fome into chcefe. The flefli of the kid is confider- 
ed as a great rarity ; and, when properly prepared, ig 
cfteemed, by fome, as little inferior to ventfon. 

The Goat produces generally two young at a time, 
fometimes three, rarely four : In warmer climates, it is 
more prolific, and produces four or five at once ; though 
the breed is found to degenerate. The male is capable 
of propagating at one year old, and the female at feven 
months ; but the fruits of a generation fo premature are 
generally weak and defective ; Their belt time is at tlie 
age of two years, or eighteen months at leafl- 

The Goat is a (hort-Iived animal, full of ardour, but 
foon enervated. His appetite for the female is exceflive, 
fo that one buck is fufficient for one hundred and fifty 
females. 
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The ibex, 

if we believe M, BufFon, is the ftoclc from whence our 
domeftic Goat is defcended, being very fimilar to it in 
the fiiape of its body, but differing confiderably iu the 
fize of its horns, which are much larger ; They are bent 
backward, and full of knots j and every year the creature 
lives, it is afferted, one is added to the number of them. 
Some of tliefe horns have been found at leaft two yards 
long, — ^The head of the Ibex is fmall, adorned with a 
dulky beard j and has a thick coat of hair of a deep- 
brown colour, mixed with afh: A ftreak of black runs 
along the top of its back : The belly and thighs are of a 
delicate fawn colour. 

The Ibex inhabits the higheft Alps of the Grifons' 
country and the Vallais, and is alfo found in Crete. 
They are very wild, and difficult to be fliot j and as they 
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always keep on the higheft points of the rocks, the chafe 
of them js attended with great danger : Being very 

ftrong, they often tom upon the incautious huiitfman, 
and tumble him down the precipice, unlefs he have time 
to lie down, and let the animal pafs over him- They 
bring forth one young at a time, feldom two ^ and are 
Caid not to be long-iiyed. 



The CHAM 01 S^G oat. 

The Chamois, though a wild animal, is very eafily 
made tame and docile. It is to be found only in rocky 
and mountainous places; is about the hze of the domef- 
tic Goat, and refembles it in many refpefts. It is moft 
agreeably lively, and ai^ive beyond exprefliom — The hair 
is Ihort, like that of the Doe : In fpriiig, it is of an afh 
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colour ; In autumn, dun, inclining to black ; and in win- 
ter, of a hlackifh-bro wn. 

This anima! is found, in great plenty, in the moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, and 
Germany- They are very gentle, and live in fociety 
with each other. They are found in flocks of from four 
to fourfeore, and even an hundred, difperfed upon the 
crags of the mountains* The large males are feeii feed- 
ing, detached from the reft ; except in rutting time, 
when they approach the females, and drive away the 
young* The time of their coupling is from the begin- 
ning of 0£l;ober to the end of November , and they 
bring forth in March and April* The young keep with 
the dam for about live months, and fometimes longer, 
if the hunters and the wolves do not feparate them* It 
is aflerted, that they live between twenty and thirty 
years. Their flefli is good to eat; and they yield ten or 
twelve pounds of fuet, which far furpafles that of the 
Goat in hardnefs and goodnefs. 

The Chamois has fcarcely any cry : It has a kind of 
feeble bleat, by which the parent calls its young: But in 
cafes of danger, and when it is to warn the reft of the 
flock, it ufes a hiOing noife, which is heard at a great 
diftance; For it is to be obferved, that this creature is 
extremely vigilant, and has an eye remarkably quick and 
piercing; Its fmell alfo is not lefs diftinguifhing- When 
it fees its enemy diftin£Hy, it Hops for a moment | and 
then, if the perfon be near, in an inftant flies oiF, In 
the fame manner, by its fmell, it can difeover a man at 
half a league diftance, and gives the earlieft notice. Up^ 
on any alarm, therefore, or any apprehenfions of danger, 
the Chamois begins his hilEng note with fuch force, that 
the rocks and the forsfts re-echo the found. The firft 
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hifc continues m long as the time of one refpiration: In 
the heginningj it is very {harp> and deeper towards the 
clofe. 'Phe animal having, after this firft alarm, rcpofed 
a moment, again looks round j and, perceiving the reali- 
ty of its fears, continues to hifs hy intervals, until it has 
fpread the alarm to a very great diftancep During this 
time, it feems in the moll violent agitation ^ it ftrikes the 
ground with one fore foot, and fomctimes with bothj it 
hounds from rock to rock, turns and looks round, runs 
to the edge of the precipice, and, ft ill perceiving the ene- 
my, flies with all its fpeed- The hiffmg of the male is 
much louder and Oiarper than that of the female : It is 
performed through the nofe, and is properly no more 
than a very ftrong breath driven violently tliiough a finall 
aperture. 

The Chamois feeds upon the heft herbage, and chafes 
the moil delicate parts of the plants, the flowers, and the 
tender buds. It is not lefs delicate with regard to fevc- 
ral aromatic herbs, which grow upon the fides of the 
mountains. It drinks very little whilft it feeds upon the 
fucculent herbage, and chews the cud in the intervals of 
feeding. 

This animal is greatly admired for the beauty of its 
eyes, which are round and fparkling, and mark the 
warmth of its coiiftitution. Its head is furniflied with 
two fmall horns of about half a foot long, of a beau- 
tiful black, rifmg from the forehead almoft betwixt the 
eyes : Thefe, contrary to thofe on almoft all other ani- 
mals, inftead of going backwards or Gdeways, ftand for- 
ward, and bend a little backward at their extremities, 
ending 111 a very fharp point. The ears are placed in a 
very elegant manner, near the horns ^ and there are two 
ftripcs of black on each fide of the face, the reft being 
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of a whitifli- yellow, which never changes. The horns 
of the female are iefs, and not fo much bent : The na- 
tives have been known to bleed cattle with them. 

Thefe animals are fo much incommoded by heat, that 
they are never found in fummer, except in the caverns 
of rocks, amidft fragments of unmelted ice, under the 
fliade of high and fpreading trees, or of rough and hang- 
ing precipices, that face the North, and keep off entirely 
the rays of the fun- They go to pafturc both morning 
and evening, and feldom during the heat of die day. 
They run along the rocks with great eafe and feeming 
indifference, and leap from one to another, fo that no 
dogs are able to purfue them. Nothing can be more ex- 
traordinary than the facility with which they climb and 
defcend precipices, that, to all oUier quadrupeds, are in- 
acceflible ; They always mount or defcend in an oblique 
direflion, and throw themfelves down a rock of thirty 
feet, and light with great fecunty upon fome excrefcence 
or fragment, on the fide of the precipice, which is juil 
large enough to place their feet upon : They ftrike the 
rock, however, in their defcent, with their feet, three or 
four times, to flop the velocity of their motion; and, 
when they have got upon the bafe below, they at oiicc 
feem fixed and fecure. In fa£l, to fee them jump in this 
manner, they feem rather to have wings than legs. Cer- 
tain it is, that their legs are formed for this arduous em- 
ployment; the hind being rather longer than the fore 
legs, and bending in fuch a manner, that, when they de- 
fcend upon them, they break the force of the fail. 

During the rigours of winter, the Chamois ileeps in 
the thicker forefts, and feeds upon the Ihrubs and the 
buds of the pine-tree. 

, The hunting the Chamois is very laborious, and ex-i 
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tremdy di(5cult. The moft ufual way is to ftoot them 
from behind the clefts of the rocks. Some alfo pur- 
fue them as they do the Stag) by placing proper per- 
fons at all the paflages of a glade or valley, and then 
fending in others to roufe the game. Dogs arc quite 
ufelefs in this chafe, as they rather alarm than overtake : 
Nor is it without danger even to the men ; for it often 
happens, that, when the animal finds itfelf overprefled, 
it drives at the hunter with its head, and often tumbles 
him down an adjoining precipice. — ^The Chamois cannot 
go upon ice when fmooth ; but if there be the lead ine- 
qualities on its furface, it then bounds along in fecurity, 
and quickly evades all purfuit. 

The Ikin of the Chamois was once famous, when tan- 
ned, for its foftnefs and warmth : At prefent, however, 
fince the art of tanning has been brought to greater per- 
fedion, the leather called Jhatamoyt »9 made alfo from 
thofc of the tame Goat, the Sheep, and the Deer. 
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The goat op Angora 

is well known for its long hair, which is thick, glofly, 
of a dazzling whitenefs, and fo fine, that cloths as beau- 
tiful as filk, known among us by the name of camMets^ 
are made of it. Its ears are long and pendulous. The 
male is furmflied with horns, curioufly twilled, which 
proceed horizontally from each fide of the head, forming 
a ferewj thofe of the female are fliorter, and encircle 
the ear fomewhat like thofe of the common Ram. They 
inhabit the rocky mountains of Pontus, where they ex- 
perience a confiderabk degree of cold ; and might thrive 
in Britain as well as in their native country.— The fame 
might be faid of the Goat of ^hihsi^ fo famous for the 
finenefs of its wool. It lives in a climate colder than 
ours in winter, and might probably be traiifplanted with 
fuccefs. 

In Portugal, there is a breed of fine large Goats^ re- 
markable for yielding a great quantity of milk,— a gallon 
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and a half pet day. ThefCj if introduced into our nary, 
might be of infinite fervice in long voyages. 

Experiments of this kind would certainly be attended 
with many great advantages v and it were much to be 
wiflied, that the great and opulent would employ feme 
portion of their time and affluence in proenring, from 
diftant countries, fuch ufeful animals as would propagate 
in our ifland, and are yet unknown in it. By this 
means, many of our lofty mountains might contribute 
to fupport a variety of ufeful creatures, that would, at 
the fame time, beautify the moft barren and rugged parts 
of our country. 




The Syrian GOAT, 

which M. makes a variety of the Goat qf Angora, 

differs from ours in nothing more than the length of its 
cars, which are pendulous, aii^ from one to two feet 
long ! They are often troublefbme to the creature in 
feeding i for which reafon, the owners are fometimes 
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obliged to Cvii one of tbcin off- Tbeit horns are Ihotfi 
and black*— They are very numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, and fupply the inhabitants with milk, 
which they prefer to that of the Cow or the Buffalo, 

Thefe are the principal varieties of the Goat kind j of 
which there are others of lefs note j fuch as the African 
Gmi^ or Buck f Juda^ which is much fnialler than the 
domeftic kind, being not much larger than a hare, ex- 
tremely fat, and its Sefh well tailed: The horns are 
fliort, fmooth, and turn a little forward. It is common 
in Guinea, Angola, and all along the coafl of Africa. 

In America, there are Goats of a fmall kind, not much 
larger than a kid, with long hair: The horns, which are 
ihort and thick, bend downwards fo clofe to the head, 
^ almoft to penetrate the fkulh Thefe are, in every re- 
fpe£l, hmilar to the dwarf Goat found in Africa; and, 
according to Buffon, have been fent from that country. 
— It is certain, that, before the difcovery of America by 
the Spaniards, the Goat, and every other domeftic ani" 
mal, were unknown there. 
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The gazelles, or ANTELOPES, 

A re a numerous and beautiful race of animals, 
inhabiting the hotteft parts of the globe. They 
are clafied, by fyftematic writers, with the Goat kind} 
and, like them, have hollow horns, which they never 
caft: In other refpefts, they greatly referable the Deer; 
efpecially in the elegance of their form, and the fWift- 
nefs of their motions. They are of a reftlefs and timid 
difpofition, remarkably agile } and moft of their bound- 
ings fo light and elaRic, as to ftrike the fpeaators with 
aftoiilfhmcnt. 

Of all animals, the Gazelle has the moft beautiful 
eye } to which the eaftern poets have made frequent al- 
lufions, in defcribing thofe of their favourite beauties. 

The dlftinguilhing marks of this tribe of animals, in 
which they differ both from the Goat and Deer, are 
principally thefe: — Their horns arc different, being an- 
nulated or ringed round, and at the fame time marked 
with longitudinal depreflions or furrows, running from 
the bafe to the point: Bcfides the extreme beauty and 
mceknefs of its afpeft, the Gazelle is more delicately and 
finely limbed than the Roc-buck 5 its hair is finer and 
more gloffy : Its fwifmefs is fo great, that the Grey- 
hound, the fleeteft of Dogs, is unequal to the courfc} 
and the fportfman is obliged to call in the aid of the Fal- 
con, which, being trained to the work, feizcs on the 
animal, and impedes its motion, fo as to enable the Dogs 
to overtake it- In India and Perfia, a fort of Leopard is 
fometimes made ufe of in the chafe, which takes its prey 
by the greatnefs of its fprings} but flioultl he fail m hw 
firft eflay> the game efcapes. 
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Some fpecies of the Antdope form herds of two of 
three thoufand, while others keep in fmall troops of hvc 
or fix. They for tlie moft part live in hilly countries, 
though fome inhabit plains. They often browfe like the 
Goat, and feed on the tender Oioots of young trees, 
which give their flefli an excellent flavour. 

There are many varieties of this animal ^ fome of them 
little known or deferibed, — We fliall begin with 

The B L U E - G O a T, 

which Mr Pennant confiders as being next to the Goat, 
from the length of its hair, and form of its horns. 

The colour of this creature is a fine blue, refembling 
velvet i but when dead, it is faid to change to a bluilh- 
grey ; Its bdly is white | and beneath each eye, it has a 
large white mark: Its tail is feven inches in length, with 
long hairs at the end : Its horns indiiic backward, form- 
ing a curve j three-fourtlis of their length are decorated 
with twenty- four rings j the uppermofl: quarter is fmooth, 
and runs tapering to a point. It inhabits the hotteft 
parts of Africa. — Sparrnian deferibes one which he faw 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and calls it a 
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The PIED- goat 

is likewife an Inhabitant of the fame country, as well as 
the plains and woods of Senegal, where large herds of 
them arc to be feeii. 

This animal is remarkable for having a white band 
running along each of its fides, crofled by two others 
from the back to the belly, difpofed fomewhat like a har- 
nefs, from whence it is called the Harnejpd Antdope ^ 
On each fide of the rump, it has three white lines point- 
ing downward ; its thighs are fpotfeed with white ; the 
colour of the body is a deep-tawny, and beneath each 
eye there is a white fpot; its horns are ftraight, nine 
inches long, pointing backward, with two fpiral ribs^ 
Great flocks of them are found in the plains and woods 
of the country of Poder, in Africa. — It is called, by M- 
BufFou, the Guih; and, by Sparrman, the Bonti-kk^ or 
Spotted Goat^ 
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The WOOD-GOAT. 



We are indebted to the indefatigable labours of Dr 
Sparrman, for an accurate defcription of this raYe animal, 
which is found in the country about the Cape of Good 
Hope, and lives chiefly in woods and groves, from 

whence it derives its name- 

The horns of this animal are black, fomewhat more 
than ten inches long, and have three fides wreathed in a 
fpiral direflion towards the top j at the bottom, they are 
rough, in confequence of a number of wavy rings, which 
however are not elevated much above the furface } at the 
top, they are round, fharp-pointed, and in that part as 
fmooth as if they had been poHlhed ; their pofltion is al- 
nioll in the fame line with the forehead, inclining a little 
forwards, and, by means of the twift they make, recede 
from each other towards the middle, where they are 
three inches and a half diftant ; at the bafe, they are 
only one inch. 
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The "Wood-Goat is fomewhat more than two feet aiul 
a half high, of a dark-brown co!our| in fonie parts bor- 
dering upon black: On each cheek-bone there are two 
large round white fpots; another, fliU larger, occupies 
the fore part of the neck, fomewhat below the top of the 
windpipe; and feveral fmaller white fpots are fcattered 
over the haunches : A narrow line of white hair extends 
from the neck all along the back and tail, but is not eafi- 
ly diftinguiftied, being hid by the length of the dark- 
brown hairs on the top of the back, which are three or 
four inches long, fo as_to form a kind of mane; The 
hair on the head is very fliort and fine j in other parts of 
the body, it is longer, refembling that of Goats : Its tail 
is not more than a finger’s breadth in length, covered 
with long hairs, which extend down the hind part of the 
thighs and buttocks ; the legs and feet are fleiider ; the 
fetlock joints are like wife fmall; the nofe and under lip, 
which are white, are decorated with black whilkers about 
an inch long. 

As this creature runs but flowly, it is fometimes 
caught with dogs- When it finds there is no other re- 
fouTce, it boldly puts itfelf into a pofture of defence; 
and, when going to butt, kneels down, and in that po- 
fition fells its life at a very dear rate, killing and goring 
fome of the beft and moft: fpirltcd hounds. It carries its 
head ftraight forward whilft it runs, laying its horns up- 
on its neck, to prevent their being entangled in the 
bufiies, which is fometimes the cafe. The female is 
without horns; and, being lighter than the male, runs 
more freely through the forefts, and is not fo eafiJy 
caught. Her brealt is faid to be very plump: But th« 
fiefti of tlua animal is not very tender. 

F a 
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The springer. 

The Wkite^Antelepe, which is fuppofed to be tiie fame 
with the mentioned in the booh of Numbers, is 

an inhabitant of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called die Spring-bok ; and is to be feen in herds of fe- 
veral thoufands, covering the plains as far as the eye can 
reach. Sparrman fays, that, having fliot at a large herd 
of them, they formed a line, and immediately made a 
circular movement, as if to furround him; but after- 
wards flew off in different direaions. 

The height of this beautiful creature is two feet and a 
half; and meafures; from the ears to the tail, fomewhat 
above three feett The tail is rather lefs than a foot long. 
The length of the ears, fix inches and a half ; that of the 
horns, meafuring them along their ciirvatUTes, nine 
inches; and their diftance at the bafe, where they are 
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nearly three inches tliick, is one inch; they gratlually 
widen from thence to the diftance of five inches from 
each other, when they turn inwards, fo that at the tip 
they are not above three inches and a half afunder ; they 
are of a deep- black colour, annul ated above half way up ; 
toward the top they are quite fmooih, and end in a fharp 
point. 

The predominant colour of this animal is brown, or a 
light nirt colour; The breaft, belly, and infidc of the 
limbs, are white; as is alfo the head, excepting a dark- 
brown lift, which pafTes from each corner of the mouth, 
over the eyes, to tlm bafe of the horns: A ftripe of the 
fame dark colour extends, on each fide, from the fhoul- 
ders to the haunches, forming a boundary between the 
fnowy whitenefs of the belly and the tufty colour of the 
fides ; The buttocks are white ; and, from the tail half 
way up the back, is a flripc of white, bounded on each 
fide by a dark-brown lift : The tail, at leafl the lower 
part of it, is not thicker than a goofe- quill; the under 
fide IS’ quite bare ; towards the tip there are a few dark- 
brown hairs, from one to two inches and a half long: 
The ears are of an afli colour, tipt on the edges with 
fine light-grey hairs : The eye-brows and whifkers are 
black: The hair in general is fine and fhort ; but the 
dark line which borders upon the white, confifts of 
longer hairs, which the animal is able to expand to the 
breadth of eight or nine inches, particularly on taking a 
high leap. When purfued, it is no Jefs plcafant than cu- 
rious to fee the whole herd jumping over each other's 
heads to a confiderable height: Some of them will take 
three or four high leaps fucceflively. In this fituation, 
they feem fufpended in the air, looking over their fhoul* 

F 3 
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ders at their piirfuers, and at the fame time (hewing die 
white part of their backs in a moft beautiful manner. 

The Springers are fo extremely fwift, as to require a 
good Horfc to overtake them; althoug t cy are ome 
Times bold enough to allow a fportfman, either on fo^ 
or on horfeback, to come within gunfhot of them. 
Their fleni is very palatable, and has a more juicy an 
than that of the other Gaxelks* 





The ELK;ANTEL0PE 

is likewife an inhabitant of the Cape, as well as the 
greatefl part of India; and is one of the larger kinds of 
Gazelles. It has ftraight horns, two feet in length, of a 
dark-^brown colour, marked with two prominent fpiral 
ribs running near Uvo-thirds of their length, but fmoot|i 
towards the ends, which are turned a little inwards : The 
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forehead is flat, and broad at the top; and has a forelock, 
ftanding ereft, the -whole length of it : Its nofe is fliarp ; 
and its breaft is covered with a loofe lldn. 

This animal is of an afli colour, inclining a little to- 
wards blue; has a thin upright mane, quite black, wdiich 
extends from the nape of its neck along the top of the 
back ; and has likewife a tuft of black hair at the end of 
the tail. 

The Elk-Antelopes live chiefly in plains and vallies; 
and, when hunted, always run, if poflible, againft the 
Mnnd : They are not very fwift; and being in general 
fat, efpecially the males, which are always the Jargett 
and fatteft in the herd, are foon tired. The hunter ge- 
nerally endeavours to get to the windward of the animal, 
which when he has accomplifhed, he takes an opportu- 
nity of throwing himfelf from his horfe, and inftantly 
{hoots the flying game; At this pra£Uce, the Dutch colo- 
nifts at the Cape are fo expert, as feldom to fail. Sparr- 
'¥ian fays, there have been many inftances where keen 
fportfmen, as well for their own pleafure as convenience, 
have hunted Elk- Antelopes and other Gazelles, for many 
miles together, from the open plains, and driven them 
to their own doors, before they thought it worth while 
to {hoot them. 

The female has horns like the male, but fmaller, 
They are ufed by the Hottentots for tobacco-pipeSt 
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The II ART-BEE ST 

la the moft common of all the larger Gazelles, known 
in any part of Africa.— The following accurate defer! p- 
tion is taken from Sparrman, to whom we are indebted 
for the heft accounts of fuch of thefe rare animals as arc 
to be met with near the Cape,:— The height of this ani- 
mal is fomewhat above four feet : The horns are from 
fix to nine inches long, very ftrong and black, almoft 
clofe at the bafe, diverging upwards, and at the top 
bending backwards in an horizontal diredlion almoft to 
the tips, which turn a little downwards; they are em- 
bofled with about eighteen rings of an irregular form. 
The general colour of the Hart-beeft is that of cinna- 
mon; the front of the head is marked with black, as 
is likewife the fore part of the legs ; the hind part of 
the haunch is covered with a wide black ftreak, which 
reaches down to the knee ; a narrow ftripe of black be- 
gins behind each ear, and runs all along tlie ridge of the 
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ncclc i a dark-brown oval fpot extends over the back, ter- 
minating Juft above the tail, which is flender, fomewhat 
like that of an Afs, and is covered with ftrong black 
hairs about fix inches long: There is a pore about an 
inch below the eye, from which a matter is diftilled, 
fomewliat like ear-wax, which the Hottentots preferve as 
a rare and excellent medicine. 

This animal is fuppofed to be the Bubalus of the an- 
cients V it is the Cervine Jntehpe of Mr Pennant, and 
the Buhale of M. Buffon. 

The hair of the Hart-beeft is very fine; and its long 
ears are covered with white hair on the infidc : It has 
only eight teeth in the lower Jaw, none in tlie upper; 
the legs are rather flender, with fmall fetlocks and hoofs. 

The large head and high forehead, together with the 
alTmine ears and tail, of the Hart-beeft, render it one of 
the leaft handfome of the whole tribe of Antelopes. Its 
pace, when at full fpced, appears like a heavy gallop; 
notwithftanding which, it runs as faft as any of the large 
Antelopes. When it has once got a-head of its purfuers, 
it is very apt to turn round, and ftare them full in the 
face.— Its flefti is fine, rather dry, but of an agreeably 
high, flavour. 

The KOEDOE, tR Striped A'NTELOPE, 

is a beautiful, tall Gazelle, inhabiting the Cape of Good 
Hope; has long, flender fhanks; is larger, though not fo 
clumfy, as the Elk-antelope: Its horns are fmooth, twill- 
ed fpirally, with a prominent edge or nb following the 
wreaths ; they arc three feet nine inches long, of a pale- 
brown colour, clofe at the bafe, and at the points round 
and {harp* 
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The colour of this animal is a rufty-brown j along the 
ridge of the back there is a white ftripe, mixed with 
brown; from this are eight or nine while ftripes point-^ 
ing downwards ; the forehead and the fore part of the 
nofe are brown ; a white ftripe runs from the corner 
of each eye, and meets juft above the nofe; upon each 
cheek-bone there are two fmall white fpots; the Inner 




edges of the ears are covered with white hair, and the 
upper part of the neck is adorned with a brown mane, 
an inch Jong ; beneath the neck, from the throat to the 
breaft, are fome long hairs hanging flown ; the breaft 
and belly are grey ; the tail is two feet long, brown a- 
bove, white beneath, and black at the end* 

The Koedoe, though a tall and flender animal, is not 
fo fwift as many of the Gazelle kind, and is eafily over- 
taken by the hounds: On tliefe occafions, the males de- 
fend themfelves with great fpirit with their horns, and 
will come to clofe quarters with the dogs; but the fe- 
males, having no horns, are obliged to depend on their 
fpeed. 

Another of the larger kind of Gazelles, to be found 
at the Cape, is 

The GEMSE-BOK; 

which is called, by Mr Pennant, the Egyptian Aniekpe f 
and, by M* Buffon, the Pafan , — The horns are ftraight, 
flender, of a black colour, about three feet long, with 
above twenty rings reaching half way to the points, 
which are fmooth and taper; it is of an afb colour, in- 
dining to red; the belly, legs, and face, are white; a 
black line extends from the neck to the loins; the tail is 
about two feet long, terminated with black hairs. 
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This animal is famous for a concretion in its ftomach 
or inteftineSj calletl the oriental bszoaf ^ which was well 
known in former times for its great virtue in expelling 
poifon in the human frame, and was fold at enormous 
prices 5 its value encreafing in proportion to its fize. 
There was a time, when a ftone of four ounces fold in 
Europe for above 200 1 .; at pvefent, however, its cRima- 
tion and price are greatly dccreafed. The virtues which 
ignorance and inexperience attributed to it, are now 
found no longer to exift ; and this once-celebrated medi- 
cine is now only confumcd in countries where the know- 
ledge of Nature has been but little advanced.— Similar 
concretions are likewife found in a, variety of animals of 
the Gazelle and Goat kind : Even Apes, Serpents, and 
Hogs, are faid to have their bczoars. In Oiort, there is 
feared y an animal, except of the carnivorous kind, that 
does not produce fome of thefe concretions in the fto- 
mach, inteftines, kidnies, and even the heart. 

Thefe are the principal animals of the Gazelle kind 
deferibed by Dr Sparrman in liis voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope. He mentions a variety of others that arc 
to be met with there, of which he gives us little but 
their names. 

The REE-B^^ 

is a gregarious animal} two feet in height; of an afit 
colour, fomewhat refembling that of a hare, but a httle 
more inclining to red: The belly and anus are white! 
The tail is Ihort: The horns arc black and ftraight, very 
fimilar to thefe of the Gemfe-bok, but barely a foot long, 
very taper, and fliarp-pointcd ; they are ufed by the Heft- 
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tentots as awls or bodkins for boring holes in making 
their flioes or cloaks. 

The flefti of this animal is dry, and accounted worfe 
to cat than that of any other Gazelle. 

The RIET-REE-BOK 

js twice as big as the laft-mentioned animal, is mono* 
gamous {or keeps in pairs) | it generaliy lies concealed 
among the reeds and marfliy places, and refembles the 
Ree-bok, 




The GRYS-BOK 

is of a greyifli or afli colour j with large black ears, and 
a black fpot round the eyes ; ftraight black horns, flender 
and fharp-pointed, not three inches long, flightly annu- 
lated at the bafe : Its height is about eighteen inches i 
and it is mofl elegantly formed : Beneath each eye is a 
cavity, that contains a ftrong^fcented oily liquor, which 
fmells fometiung like mulk, and, when cxpofed to the 
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aiTj becomes har^i *incl black.- — It is the Qmnm jitifelcjti of 
Mr Pennant, and the Grimme of M, Buffon. 

The KLIP^SPRINGER 

is of a light-red colour, inclimng to yellow, intermixed 
with black ftreaks ; the tips and edges of its ears arc 
black : It runs with great fwiftnefs, and makes large 
bounds, even on the fteepelt precipices, and in the moft 
rocky places, where it cannot eafily be caught with 
hounds. 




The gnu. 

To thefe we may add the Gm^ the Hottentot name 
for a lingular animal, which, with refpe£t to its form, 
is between the Horfe and the Ox, It is about the fize 
of a common galloway i the length of it being fomewhat 
above five feet, and the height rather more than four. 
This animal is of a dark-brown colour; the tad and 
mane of a liglit^grey; the (hag on the chin and breaft, 
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and the ftiff hairs which fland ere^ on the forehead an^ 
upper part of the face, are black: The curvature of the 
horns is ringular ; and the animal is reprefented in the 
cut in the attitude of butting, to give an idea of their 
form and pofitioii. 

The legs of the Gnu are fmallj its hair is very fine; 
and it has a cavity beneath each eye, like moft of the 
Antelope kind. 

The S T E E N - B O K 

is found in Senegal, and at the Cape of Good Hope-— 
Its whole body is of a pale-red colour; it is as large as a 
Roe-buck | its horns, which do not exceed fix inches in 
length, are aim oft fmooth, and bend a little forward ; its 
ears are five inches long ; and it has a white fpot over 
each eye. — It is called, by Mr Pennant, the R^d Anteiapi^ 
and, by M. ButFon, the 

The NANGUER, or SWIFT- ANTELOPE, 

is likewife a native of Africa, and is found in Senegal. — 
It is three feet and a half in length, and two and a half 
high; the horns are black and round, eight inches in 
length, and, what is fingular, bend forward at the points; 
its general colour is tawny ; belly and thighs white ; it 
has likewife a white fpot under the neck, is a very hand- 
fome animal, and eafily tamed ; its fwiftnefs is compared 
to that of the wind. 
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The Common ANTELOPE. 

The Antelope, properly fo called, abounds in Barbary, 
and in all the northern parts of Africa. — It is fomewhat 
lefs than the Fallow-deer: Its horns are about fixteen 
inches long, furrounded with prominent rings almoft to 
the top, where they are twelve inches diftant from point 
to point. The horns of the Antelope are remarkable for 
a beautiful double flexion, which gives them the appear- 
ance of the lyre of the ancients. The colour of the hair 
on the back is brown, mixed with red } the belly and in- 
Ede of the thighs, white j and the tail fliort. 

The Barbary ANTELOPE 

is likewife common in all the northern part of Africa, 
in Svria, and Mefopotamia} and feems to be a variety of 
the iaft-mentioned animal, which it ftrongly refemblesj 
only the two colours on the back are feparated from each 
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other by a ftrong dufky line on each fide, and on each 
knee there is a tuft of hair. 

The K E V E L 

is a native of Senegal j and, in colour and marks, very 
much refembies the preceding animal. It is about the 
fize of a fmall Roe^buck j and its horns, inftead of being 
round, are Hatted on their fides, and the rings ate more 
numerous. It lives in great flocks, may be eafily tamed, 
and is excellent meat> 

The C O R I N 

is flill lefs than the two former anmials : Its horns are 
very flender, only fix inches long, and almoft fmooth, 
the annular prominences being fcarcely difcernible j each 
fide of its face is marked with a white line, and beneath 
that a black onej the upper part of the body is tawny j 
the belly and infide of the thighs, w^hite j a dark line on 
each fide forms a reparation between the two colours 
on the back and belly on each knee is a tuft of hair. 
Some of thefe animals are irregularly fpotted with wliitCi 

The K O B a 

is remarkable for the form of its horns, which are almoft 
clofe at the bafe, bending out towards the middle, where 
they form a curve inwards, and again fly olF at the 
points, which bend backvi^ard ; they are feventeen inches 
long, ifurrounded with fifteen rings i the ends are fmooth 
and Iharp. 
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The CHEVROTAIN anC MEMINNA. 

The Chevrotain, or little Guinea Deer, is the fmalleft 
of all the Antelope kind, the leaft of all cloven-footed 
quadrupeds, and, we may add, the molt beautiful. Its 
fore legs, at the fmalleft part, arc not much thicker than 
a tobacco-pipe} it is not more than fevcn inches In 
height, and about twelve from the point of the nofe to 
the infertion of the tail } its ears are broad } and its 
horns, which are ftraight, and fcarcely two inches long, 
are black and fliining as jet j the colour of the hair is a 
reddifh-brown i in feme a beautiful yellow, very fliort 
and glafljr* 

Thefe elegant little creatures are natives of Senegal 
and the hotteft parts of Africa } they are likewife found 
in India, and in many of the iflaiids adjoining to that 
vaft continent. 

In Ceylon, there is an animal of this kind called Mt- 
mnna, which is not larger than a hare, but perfeaiy re- 
fembling a fallow-deer. It is of a grey colour} the Tides 
and haimches are fpotted and barred with white ; its cars 
.are long and open; and its tail (hoit. • 

G 
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None of thefe fmall animals can fubfift but in a warm 
climate* They are fo extremely delicate^ that it is with 
the mmoft difficulty they can be brought alive into Eu- 
Topcj where they foon periffi* They are gentle, familiar, 
mod beautifully formed j and their agility is fuch, that 
they will abound over a wall twelve feet high. In Gui- 
nea, they are called GueveL The female has no horns- 

The Scythian ANTELOPE, or SAIGA, 

is the only one of the fpecies that is to be found in 
Europe- — Tlie form of Its body refembles the domeftlc 
Goat; but its horns are thofe of an Antelope, being 
marked by very prominent rings, with furrows between ; 
they are a foot long, the ends fmooth, of a pak-yellovr 
colour, almoft tranfparent. 

The male, during winter, is covered with long rough 
hair, like the He-Goat, and has a ftrong fcent ; the fe- 
male is fmoother, and without horns. The general co- 
lour is grey, mixed with yellow; the under part of the 
body, white. 

Thefe animals Inhabit Poland, Moldavia, about Mount 
Caucafus and the Cafpian Sea, and Siberia ; arc fond of 
fait, and frequent the places where falt-fprings abound. 
In the rutting feafon, at the latter end of autumn, great 
flocks of them, confiding of feveral thoufands, migrate 
towards the South ; and return in the fpring, in fmaller 
flocks, to the great northern deferts ; where the females 
bring forth their young, and rear them. 

The males, the females, and their young, generally 
feed together; and, when a part of them are refting, 
others, by an inftinflivc kind of caution, are always 
keeping watch; thefe again are relieved in due time» 
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and, in this manner, they alternately reft and keep 
watch 5 frequently preferving themfelves, by this means, 
from the attacks of men and wild beafts. 

Their common pace is a trot; but, when they exert 
their fpeed, they bound like the Roe-buck, and exceed it 
in fleetnefs. They are fo timid, as to fuffer themfelves 
to be taken through fear : If once bitten by a dog, they 
inftantly fall down, and give thetnfelves up without fur- 
ther effort to efcape.-^When taken young, they are cafily 
tamed ; but the old ones are fo wild and obftinate, as to 
refufe all food, whilft in^a ftate of captivity. — They are 
hunted for the fake of their flefh, horns, and fkins ; the 
latter are excellent for gloves, belts, &c- The huntfman 
is extremely cautious in approaching a herd of thefe ani- 
mals, left they ftiould difeover him by the excellency of 
their fmell. They are either Ihot, or taken by dogs, and 
fometimes by the black eagle, which is trained for that 
purpofe. In running, they feem to incline to one fide | 
and their motion is fo rapid, that their feet feem fcarcely 
to touch the ground. 





The NYL-GHAU. 

T his animal is a native of the interior parts of In-i^ 
dia. — It feems to be of a middle nature, between 







the Cow and the Deer, and carries the appearance of 
both in its form- In it is as much fmaller than the 
one, as it is larger than the other: Its body, horns, and 
tail, are not unlike thofe of a bull ^ and the head, neck, 
and legs, are fimilar to thofe of a deer. The colour, in 
general, is afh or grey, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white : All along the ridge or edge of the neck, the 
hair is blacker, longer, and more ereft, making a fhort, 
thin, and upright mane, reaching down to the hump* 
Its horns are feven inches long, fix inches round at the 
root, tapering by degrees, and terminating in a blunf 
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^oint ; The ears are large and beautiful, feven inches in 
length, and fpread to a confiderable breadth; they ate 
white on the edge and on the infide, except where two 
black bands mark the hollow of the ear with a zebra- 
like variety. The height of this animal at the llioulder 
is four feet one inch ; behind the loins, it only meafures 
four feet. 

The female diflFers confiderably from the male both in 
height and thicknefs, being much fmaller ; in fliape and 
colour, very much refembling a deer ; and has no horns- 
She has four nipples, and is fuppofed to go nine months 
with young : She commonly has one at a birth, but 
fometimes two. 

Several of this fpecies were brought to this country in 
the year lydy, which continued to breed annually for 
fome years after. — Dr Hunter, who had one of them in 
his cuftody for fome time, deferibes it as a harmlcfs and 
gentle animal ; that it feemed pleafed with every kind of 
familiarity, always licked the hand that either ftroaked 
or fed it', and never once attempted to ufe its horns of- 
fenfively. It feemed to have much dependence on its or- 
gans of fmell, and fnuffed keenly whenever any peifon 
came in fight: It did fo likewife, when food or drink 
was brought to it ; and would not tafte the bread which 
was offered, if the hand that ptefented it happened to 
fmell of turpentine. 

Its manner of fighting is very particular, and is thus 
deferibed : — ^Two of the males at Lord Clive’s, being put 
into an inclofure, were obferved, while they were at 
fome diftance from each other, to prepare for the attack, 
by falling down upon their knees : They then Ihulfied 
towards each other, keeping ftill upon their knees; and, 
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at the diftaiice of a few yards* they made a fpnngi and 
darted againft each other with great force. 

The following anecdote will ferve to fiiew, that, dur- 
ing the rutting feafon, thefc animals are fierce and vi- 
cious, and not to be depended upon: — A labouring man, 
without knowing that the animal was near him, went up 
to the outfide of the inclofure ; the Nyhghau, with the 
quicknefs of lightning, darted againft the wood-work 
with fuch violence, that he broke it to pieces, and broke 
off one of his horns dofe to the root. The death of the 
animal, which happened foon after, was fuppofed to be 
pwing to the injury he fuftained by the blow, 

Bernier fays, that it is the favourite amufement of the 
Mogul emperor to hunt the Nyl-ghau | and that he kills 
them in great numbers, and diftributes quarters of them 
to his omrahs ; which fliews that they are efteemed good 
and delicious food. 

The Nyl-ghau is frequently brought from the interior 
parts of Alia, as a rare and valuable prefent to the na- 
bobs and other great men at our fettlements in India. 

It remains to be confidered, whether this rare animal 
might not be propagated with fuccefs in this country. 
That it will breed here, is evident from experience ; and, 
if it ftiould prove docile enough to be eafily trained to la- 
bour, its great fwiftnefs and confiderable ftrength might 
be applied to the moft valuable purpof^s. 
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The musk. 

T here have been various accounts given of this 
animal by naturalifts ami travellers; by whom it 
feems to have been taken notice of more for the perfume 
which it produces, than for the information of the cu- 
rious enquirer into its nature and qualities : For we are 
ftill at a lofs what rank to affign it among the various 
tribes of quadrupeds.-It has no horns; and whether it 

ruminates or not, is uncertain: But, by its wanting t e 

fore teeth in the upper jaw, we are led to fuppofc that 
it belongs either to the Goat or the Deer kind ; and have 
therefore given it a place after the Gazelles, relying up- 
on thofe charaaeriftic marks which arc known, and leav- 
ing it to thofe naturalifts who may be poffefled of better 
means of information, to afeertain its genuine charaaer. 

The Mufk of Thibet refcmblcs the Roe-buck m form. 
It is fomewhat above two feet in height at the flioulder 5 
the hind legs are longer than the fore kgs, being two 
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feet nine inches high at the haunches; in length, it is 
three feet fix inches from the head to the tail ; the head 
is above half a foot long: Its upper jaw is much larger 
than the lower ; and on each fide of it there is a flender 
tufk, near two inches long, w^hich hangs down, bending 
inwards like a hook, and very fharp on the inner edge: 
Its lower jaw contains eight finall cutting teeth ; and in 
each jaw there are fix grinders: Its ears are long, fmall, 
and erefi, like thofe of a rabbit; The hair on the whole 
body i$ long and rough, marked with fmall waves from 
top to bottom : The colour is a rufty-hrown ; under the 
belly and tail it is white : On each fide of the lower jaw 
there is a tuft of thick hair, about an inch long: Its 
hoofs are deeply cloven, flender, and black ; the fpurious 
hoofs are likewife very long: Its tail is not more than 
two inches in length, and hid in the hair. — The ufe it 
makes of its tulks is not well known : The moil probable 
is that of hooking up roots out of the ground, and catch- 
ing at fmall twigs and branches of trees, upon which it 
feeds. —The female has no tulks, is lefs than the male, 
and has two fmall teats. 

The Muik is found in the kingdom of Thibet, in fe- 
veral of the Chinefe provinces, about the lake Baikal, 
and near the rivers Jenifea and Argun, from lat. do to 
45 ; but feldom fa far fouth, except driven by great falls 
of fnow to feek for food in more temperate climates. — It 
Is naturally a timid animal, and endowed with a quick 
fenfe of hearing. Its folitary haunts are ufually moun- 
tains, covered with pines ; where it avoids mankind, 
and, when purfued, flies to the higheft and moft inac- 
celTiblc fummits* 

The perfume produced by this animal, which is fo 
well known in the fafliionable circles, and of late fo 
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much ufed in the pra^iicc of phyficj needs little defcrip- 
tion» It is found in a bag or tumor, nearly of the fizc 
of a hen’s egg, on the belly of the male only, Thefe 
bags the hunters cut off, and tie them up for fale ; many 
thoufands of which are fent over annually to Europe, be- 
Tides what are confumed in different parts of the EafL 
To account for this great confumption, it is fuppofed 
that the mu(k is frequently adulterated and mixed with 
the blood of the animah It comes to us from China, 
Tonquin, Bengal, and Mufeovyj but that of Thibet is 
reckoned the beft, and fells at a much higher price. 

The flefh of the males, efpecially in the rutting fcafon, 
is much infe^^ed with the flavour of the mulk } but is, 
neverthelcfs, eaten by the Ruffians and Tartars, 
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The giraffe, or CAMELEOPARD. 

T his animal (the exiftence of which has frequent- 
ly been called in queflion) is a native of the wild 
and unfrequented defarts of Ethiopia, and other interior 
parts of Africa ; where it leads a folitary life, far from 
the habitations of men \ for whofe nfe it is rendered un- 
fit, by the enormous difpioportion of its parts. — It has 
hitherto been regarded chiefly as an obje£\ of curiofity, 
and may lead us to admire the wonderful productions of 
that creative Power which has filled the earth with life 
in fuch a boundlefs variety of forms. 

The height of this extraordinary animal, from the 
crown of the head to the ground, is feventeen feet; 
while at the rump it only meafures nine ; the neck alone 
is feven feet long; and the length, from the extremity 
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of the tail to the end of the nofe, Is twenty-two feet: 
The fore and hind legs arc nearly of an equal height j 
but the (houlders rife fo high, that its back inclines like 
the roof of a houfe : Its neck is flender and elegant, a* 
domed on the upper fide with a fhort mane : On the 
highdl part of the head, it has two perpendicular horns, 
fix inches long, covered with hair, and round at the 
ends, where they arc eiicompalTed with a circle of iliort 
black hairs * : On the middle of the forehead, there is a 
protuberance, about two inches high : Its ears are long i 
and its eyes large and beautiful- 

The colour of the male is light- grey, Interfperfed with 
large dark-brown fpots over the whole body; the fpots 
on the female are of a pale-yellow colour* 

It is a timid and gentle creature, but not fwift; from 
the great length of its fore legs, it is obliged to divide 
them to a great diftance when it grazes, which it doci 
Tjrith great difficulty; it lives chiefly by browfing on the 
leaves and tender branches of trees ; it lies on its belly, 
and has hard protuberances on its breail and thighs, like 
the Camel; its tail is fimibr to that of an Ox, with 
ftrong black hair at the end ; it is cloven-footed, has no 
teeth in the upper jaw, and is a ruminating animah — 
The female has four teats, and is lefs than the male. 

This animal was known to the Romans in early times ; 
and its figure has been handed down to fucceeding ages 
in fome of their mofl celebrated works of fculpturc. It 
was exhibited in their games, among other rare and un- 
common animals; and is finely and juftly deferibed by 
Oppian- 

* M. Vailknt, who Ihot feveral of thefe animals, fays, that 
thefe horns differ from thofe of the Stag or the Ox, in bang 
formed by a continuation of the bone of the IfcuU* 
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The elk 

I S the largeft and moft formidable of all the Deer 
kind, — It is a native of both the old and the new 
continent, being known in Europe by the name of the 
Elky and in America by that of the Mmfe-d^er , — It is 
fometimes taken in the forells of RulTia and Germany 5 
though it is rarely to be feen, on account of its extreme 
wildnefs* It like wife inhabits Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
and Tartary, as far as the North of China. It is com- 
mon in Canada, and in all the northern parts of Ame- 
rica- 

The Elk has been varioufly defcribed by riaturalifls and 
travellers: By fome, it is faid to be twelve feet high j 
whilft others, with greater appearance of probability, de- 
fcribe it as being not much higher than a horfe< It is, 
however, a matter of doubt to which a greater degree of 
credibility fhould be given. 

From a variety of Elks’ horns preferved in the cabinet^ 
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of the curious* fome of which arc of a oiofl: enormous 
fize, there is every reafon to conclude, that the animal 
which bore them muft have been of a proportionable 
bulk and ftrength. 

Thofe who fpeak of the gigantic Moofe, fay* their 
horns are fix feet long, and meafure, from tip to tip, 
above ten feet : The beams of the horns are fhort j from 
which they fpread out into large and broad palms, one 
fide of which is plain, but on the outfide are feveral 
fharp fnags or fhoots. 

The European Elk grows to the height of feven or 
eight feet j and in length, from the end of the muzzle 
to the infertion of the tail, meafures ten feet: The head 
is two feet long j the neck, on which is a fhort, upright 
mane, of a light-brown colour, is much fhorter : Its eye 
is fmall; and, from the lower corner of it, there is a 
deep flit, common to all the Deer kind, as well as moft 
of the Gazelles; The ears are upwards of a foot in 
length, very broad, and fomewhat llouchingv the nof- 
trils are wide \ and the upper lip, which is fquare, and 
has a deep furrow in the middle, hangs greatly over the 
lower, from whence it was imagined by the ancients, 
that this creature could not graze without going back- 
w'ard ; The withers are very high, the hind legs much 
fhorter than the fore legs, and the hoofs deeply cloven: 
From a fmall excrefcence under the throat, hangs a long 
tuft of coarfc black hair: The tail is very Ihort, dulky 
above, and white beneath: The hair is long and rough, 
like a Bear, and of a hoary-brown colour, not much dif- 
fering from that of the Aft. 

The pace of the Elk is a high, fliamhling trot j but it 
goes with great fwiftneft.— Formerly thefe animals w^erc 
jnadc ufc of in Sweden to draw fledges j but as they 
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were frequently acceffary to the efcape of fuch as had 
been guilty of murders or other great crimes, this ufe of 
them was prohibited under great penalties. 

In pairing through thick woods, thefe animals carry 
their heads horizontally, to prevent their horns being en- 
tangled in the branches. 

The Elks are timid, and inoffenfivej except when 
wounded, or during the rutting feafon, when the males 
become very furious, and at that time will fwim from 
ifle to ille in purfuit of the females. They ftrike with 
both horns and hoofs; and poflefs fuch agility and 
ftrength of limbs, that, with a fmgle blow of the fore 
feet, they will kill a wolf or a dog. 

Their flelh is extremely fweet and nourilhing. The 
Indians fay, they can travel farther after eating heartily 
of the flefli of the Elk, than any other animal food. 
Their longues arc excellent; but the tiofe is efteemed 
the greateft delicaey in all Canada. The Ikin makes ex- 
cellent buff leather; and is ftrong, foft, and light; The 
Indians make their fnow-lhoes, and likewife form their 
canoes, with it. The hair on the neck, withers, and 
hams, of a full-grown Elk, from its great length and 
elafticity, is well adapted to the purpofe of making ma- 
tralTes and faddles. 

The methods of hunting thefe animals in Canada are 
curious. The firft, and moft fimple, is,— before the 
lakes or rivers are frozen, multitudes of the natives af- 
femble in their canoes, with which they form a vaft cre- 
feent, each horn touching the fhore; whilft another party 
on the fhore furround an extenfive trail: : They are at- 
tended by dogs, which they let loofe, and prefs towards 
the water with loud cries. The animals, alarmed by the 
noife, fly before the hunters, and plunge into the lake. 
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where they are killed by the people in the canoes with 
lances and dubs. — Another method requires a greater 
degree of preparation and art. The hunters inclofe a 
large fpace with ftakes and branches of trees, forming 
two fides of a triangle the bottom opens into a fecond 
indofure, which is fall on all Tides : At the opening are 
hung numbers of fnares, made of the flips of raw hides. 
They' affemble, as before, in great troops ; and, with all 
kinds of hideous noifes, drive into the inclofurc not 
only the Moofe, but various other kinds of Deer with 
which that country abounds. Some, in forcing their 
way through the narrow pafs, are caught in the fnares 
by the neck or horns ; whilft thofe which efcape thefe, 
meet their fate from the arrows of tlie hunters, direded 
at them from all quarters. — They are like wife frequently 
killed with the gun. When they are firfl: difeovered, 
they fquat with their hind parts, and make water; at 
which inftant the fpoTtfmaii fires : If he mifs, the Moofe 
fets off in a moft rapid trot, making, like the Rein-deer, 
a prodigious rattling with its hoofs, and running twenty 
or thirty miles before it flops or takes the water. The 
ufual time for this diverfion is in winter. The animal 
can run with eafe upon the firm furfacc of the fnow; 
but the hunters avoid entering on the chafe till the heat 
of the fun is ftrong enough to melt the frozen cruft with 
which it is covered, and render it fo foft as to impede 
the flight of the Moofe, which finks up to the fhouldcrs, 
flounders, and gets on with great difficulty : The fportf- 
man purfues in his broad-rackets or fnow-^fhoes, and 
makes a ready prey of the diftrefled animal. 

“ As weak again & the niountsdn-heapa they pulh 

** Their beating breaft in vaiu, and piteous bray, 

** He lays them quivering on th’ cnfangtiin’d fnows» 

^ Aud with loud fli&uti rejoidng twfari thopi home.’* 
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The female is lefs than the male, and has no horns. 
They are in feafon in the autumn i and bring forth in 
April, fometimes one, but generally two young ones at 
a time, which arrive at their full growth m lix years. 



The American ELK, 

of which we here give a faithful portrait from a living 
one lately brought from the interior parts of America, 
feems to be a different animal from that generally de- 
fcribed under the name of the E!h or Jifasft-deerf to 
which it has very little refemblance. It feems, indeed, 
to belong to a diftlnCt fpecies ; and is probably the Elk 
or Orignal of Canada and the northern parts of America. 
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At the age of five years, the length of this creature 
was nine feet, from the end of the muzzle to the infer* 
tion of the tail j the* head and neck being extended in a 
line with the body : Its height at the flioulder was four 
feet fix inches j length of the head, one foot fix inches j 
breadth over the forehead, feven Inches ; length of the 
fore legs, two feet five inches ; length of the neck, two 
feet fix; its eats, nine inches; and tail, three* Its horns, 
which it had juft ftied, are not palmated, like thofe of 
the Moofe : They are large; and, when full grown, mea- 
fure above fix feet, from tip to tip* The antlers are 
round, and pointed at the ends: The lowermoft antler 
forms a curve downward over each eye, to which it ap* 
pears a defence* Its hair was long, of a dark dun colour 
on the back and fidcs ; on the head and legs, dark-brown: 
Its eyes full and lively ; and below each there is a deep 
flit, about two inches in length, the ufe of which we arc 
unable to difeover* 

It was very lively and a£Uve ; of great ftrength of bo* 
dy and Ihnbs : Its hoofs fhort, and like thofe of a calf ; 
the divifion between them is lefs than in thofe of the 
Rein-deer; and, when the animal is in motion, they do 
not m^e a rattling noife* It has no mane ; but the hair 
under its neck is longer than that on any other part of 
the body* 

Wt were told by the owner of this very rare and beau* 
liful animal, that it does not attain its foil growth tiU 
twenty years old, and that it fheds its horns every third 
year- 
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The rein-deer. 

This extraordinary animal is a native of the icy re- 
gions of the North ; where, by a wife and bountiful dif- 
penfation, which difiufes the common goods of Nature 
over every part of the habitable globe, it abounds, and is 
made fubfervicnt to the wants of a hardy race of men in- 
habiting the countries near the pole, who would find it 
impoffible to fubfift among their fnowy mountains with- 
out the aid of this mod ufeful creature. 

In more temperate regions, men are indebted to the 
unbounded liberality of Nature for a great variety of va- 
luable creatures to ferve, to nourifli, and to cloath them. 
To the poor Laplander, the Rein-deer alone fupplies the 
place of the Horfe, the Cow, the Sheep, the Goat, &c. } 
and from it he derives the only comforts that tend to 
foften the feverity of his fituation in that mod inhofpita- 
ble climate. 
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The Rein-deer of Lapland arc of two kindsj— the wild 
and the tame : The former are larger, ftronger, and more 
hardy than the latter ; for which reafon, the tame fe- 
males, in the proper feafon, are often Cent out into the 
woods, where they meet with wild males, and return 
home impregnated by them. The breed from this mix- 
ture is ftronger, and better adapted for drawing the 
fledge, to which the Laplanders accuftom them at an 




The sledge. 



early age. They are yoked to it by a collar; from which 
a trace is brought under the belly between the legs, an J 
faftened to the fore part of the fledge. Thefe carriage® 
are extremely light, and covered at the bottom with the 
Ikin of the Rein-deer. The perfon who fits in it guides 
the animal with a cord faftened to its horns; he drives it 
with a goad, and encourages it with his vcicc. Thofe o£ 
the wild breed, though by far the ftrongeft, often prove 
refraftory ; and not only refufe to obey their mafter, but 
turn againft him, and ftrike fo furiou fly with their feet, 
tliat his only refource is to cover himfelf with his fledge, 
upon which the enraged creature vents its fury: The 
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tame Deer, on the contrary, is patient, aaive, and wil- 
ling.— When hard puflicd, the Rein-deer will trot the 
diftance of fixty miles without Hopping ; but, m fuch ex- 
ertions, the poor obedient creature fatigues itfelf fo ex- 
ceedingly, that its mailer is frequently obliged to kill it 
immediately, to prevent a lingering death that would en- 
fue. In general, they can go about thirty miles without 
ftoiiping} and that without any great or dangerous effort. 
—This mode of travelling can be performed only in the 
winter feafon, when the face of the country is covered 
with fiiow; and, although the conveyance is fpeedy, it 
is inconvenient, dangerous, and troublefome. 

As the Rein-deer conftitutes the foie riches of the 
Laplander, it may well be fuppofed, that a conftant at- 
tention to preferve and fecure it, forms the chief employ- 
ment of his life. It is no uncommon thing, for one per- 
fon to poffefs above five hundred in a Angle herd. 

As foon as furanier appears, which forms but a fhort 
interval from the moll piercing cold, the Laplander, who 
had fed his Rein-deer upon the lower grounds during the 
winter, drives them up to the mountains, leaving the 
woody country and the low paftures, which at that fea- 
fon are in a ftatc truly deplorable. Myriads of infers, 
bred by the heat of the fun in the woods and fens with 
which this country abounds, are all upon the wing i the 
whole atrtofphere fwarms with life } every place and eve- 
ry creature is iiifefled } the natives are obliged to cover 
their faces with a mixture of pitch and milk, to fliield 
them from thefc minute invaders, which are drawn in 
with the breath, and enter the noftrils, and even the 
eyes: But they arc chiefly inimical to the Rein-deer: 
The horns of that animal being then tender, and covered 
■with a Ikin, which renders them extremely fenfitive, a 
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cloud of thefe infe£ts fettle upon them, am4 drive the 
poor animal almoft to diflra£bion. In th!g extremity, 
there is no refource but flight- The herdfmen drive 
their flocks from the plains to the fummits of the mou»- 
tains, whither the foe cannot follow them: There they 
will continue the whole day, with Iktle ox no food, ra- 
ther than venture down into the lower parts, where they 
have no defence againft: their unceafing perfccutors. 

Befides the guat, the gadfly 1$ a common peil to the 
Rein-deer. In the autumn, this infeft depofits its eggs 
in their fkin j where the worms burrow, and often prove 
fatal to them. The moment a Angle fly is feen, the 
whole herd is in motion: They know their enemy, and 
endeavour to avoid it, by toffing up their heads, and run- 
ning among each other j but all this too often proves iqr 
eife£lual. 

Every morning and evening during the fummer, the 
herdfman returns to the cottage with his Deer to be 
milked ; where a large fire of mofs Is prepared, for the 
purpofe of filling the place with fmoke, to drive oflT the 
gnats, and keep the Deer quiet whilft milking. — The 
quantity of milk given by one female in a day, is about a 
pint. It is thinner than that of a cow, but fweeter and 
more nourifliing. 

The female begins to breed at the age of two years, is 
in feafon the latter end of September, goes with young 
eight months, and generally brings forth two at a time. 
— The fondnefs of the dam for her young is very re- 
markable. They follow her two or three years, but do 
not acquire their full ftrength until four. It is at this 
age that they are trained to labour; and they continue 
ferviceable four or five years. They never live above 6f- 
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teen or friteeii years— At eight or nine years old, the 
Laplanders kill them for their Ikins and their fleOi. Of 
the former they make garments, which are warm, and 
cover them from head to foot: They alfo ferve them for 
beds; they fpread them on each fide of the fire upon 
the leaves of trees, and in this manner lie both foft and 
warm. The latter affords a conftant fupply of good and 
wholefome food, which, in the winter, when other kinds 
of provifions fail, is their chief fubfiftence. The tongue 
of the Rein-deer is coiifidered as a great delicacy ; and 
when dried, great numbers of them are fold into other 
countries. The finews ferve for thread, with which the 
Laplanders make their deaths, flioes, and other necef- 
farics; and, when covered with the hair, ferve them for 
ropes. 

Innumerable are the ufes, the comfortSi and advan* 
tageSj whit:li the poor inhabitants of this dreary cllmiatG 
derive from this animal. We cannot fum them up bet'* 
ter, than in the beautiful language of the poet : — 

** Their ReiD-dfier form tlielr riches: Thefe their tents, 

** Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth, 

<< Supply, their wholefome fare, and ehcatful cups: 

Obfequions at their call, the docile tribe 
** Yield to the fled their necks, and whirl them fwift 
O'er hill and dak, hcapM into one espanfe 
Of marble d fnow, as far as eye can fwcep, 

** With a blue cruft of ke unbounded glaz'd/* 

The horns of the Rein-deer are large and flender, 
bending forward j with brow antlers, which are broad 
and palmated, A pair in our poOellion are in length 
two feet eight inches, and from tip to tip two feet five i 
they weigh nine pounds : The projeamg brow antler is 
fourteen inches long, one foot broad, and ferrated at tho 
end ; It ftiould feem, both from its fituation and form. 
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an excellent inftrument to remove the fnow, under which 
its favourite mofs lies. Both fexes have horns: Thofc 
of the female are lefs, and have fewer branches. 

We arc happy in being able to give an accurate repre- 
fentation of this lingular creature. The drawing was 
taken from one in the pofTeffion of Sir H. G. Liddell, 
Bart, j wliich he brought over from Lapland, with four 
others, in 1786. The height af the fhoulder was three 
feet three inches : The hair on the body was of a dark- 
brown colour V and on the neck, brown, mixed with 
white; A large tuft of hair, of a dirty-white colour, 
hung down from the throat, near its breaft ; and it had 
a large white fpot on the infide of each hind leg, clofc 
by the joint; Its head was long and finej and round 
each eye was a large black fpace : Its horns were covered 
with a fine down, like velvet. The hoofs of this animal 
are large, broad, and deeply cloven : They fpread out to 
a great breadth on the ground i and, when the animal is 
in motion, make a crackling noife, by being drawn up 
forcibly together* 

Not many attempts have been made to draw the Rein- 
deer from its native mountains, and tranfport it to mild- 
er climes I and of thefe, few have fucceeded* Natural- 
ifts from thence have concluded, that it cannot exift but 
amidft ice and fnow* M. BufFon regrets the impofTibi- 
lity of procuring the animal alive ^ and fays, that when 
tranfported to another climate it foon dies. IVI. Regnard 
mentions fome that were brought to Dantzick; where, 
being unable to endure the heat of the climate, they all 
perifhed. Queen Chriftina of Sweden procured five and 
twenty, which Hie purpofed fending to Oliver Cromwell . 
They were brought as far as Stockholm ; but the Lap^^ 
landers who attended them refufmg to come to England^ 
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fifteen of the number were killed by the wolves, and the 
remaiiiing ten did not long furvive, the climate being 
confidered as too warm* , 

To thofe brought over by Sir H. G* Liddell, five more 
were added the year following. They produced young 
ones, and gave promifing hopes of thriving m this coun- 
try : But, unfortunately, fome of them were killed ; and 
the others died, in coitfequence of a diforder fmiilar to 
that called the r^t in Sheep, which was attributed to the 
richnefs of the grafs whereon they fed. Nor can we 
wonder at the failure of this fpirited enterprize, when 
we confidcr, that it is the foie employment of the Lap- 
lander to tend and herd his Rein-deer, to drive them in 
the fummer time to tlie fummits of the mountains, to the 
fides of clear lakes and ftreams, and to lead them where 
they can find the mo ft proper food* Want of knowledge 
ot attention to minute particulars, is fufficient to over- 
turn the beft-laid plans. 

There is, however, little doubt but tills animal will 
live without the Lapland lichen; to wdiich, perhaps, it 
only hath recourfe, becaufe there is in thofe latitudes no 
other fullenance during the winter. It is alfo, in Eng- 
land, free from its mortal enemy — the gadfly. But as 
the defire of poffeffing this animal has hitherto been ex- 
cited only by curiofity, it is not likely that much atten- 
tion will be paid to it in a country like this, abounding 
with fuch variety of ufeful quadrupeds. 

The Rein-deer is wild in America, where it is called 
the Carlbou.~lt is found in Spitzbergen and Greenland j 
and is very common in the moft northern parts of Eu- 
rope, and in AGa as far as Kamtfchatka, where fome of 
the richeft of the natives keep herds of ten or twenty 
thoufand in number. 
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In tlic ncighbourliood of Hudfon 3 13'^yj tlicre arc great 
herds of wild Rein-deer: Columns of many thoufands 
annually pafs from North to South in the months of 
March and April. In that feafon, the mufkatoes are ve- 
ry troublefome, and oblige them to quit the woods, and 
feek refrefliment on the fliore and open country. — Great 
numbers of beafts of prey follow the herds. The wolves 
Cngle out the llragglers, detach them from the flock, and 
hunt them down : The foxes attend at a diftance, to 
pick up the offals left by the former.— In autumn, the 
Deer, with the fawns bred during the fummer, remigrate 
northward. 
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The stag, oa RED-DEER, 

is the moft beautiful animal of the Deer kind. The ele- . 
gance of his form, the lightnefs of his motions, the flex- 
ibility of his limbs, his bold, branching horns, which are 
annually renewed, his grandeur, ftrength, and fwiftnefs, 
give him a decided pre-eminence over every other inha- 
bitant of the foreft. 

The age of the Stag is known by its horns. The firft 
year exhibits only a Ihort protuberance, which is covered 
with a hairy fkin ; the next year, the horns are ftraight 
and Angle I the third year produces two antlers, the 
fourth three, the fifth four ^ and, when anived at the 
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Cxth year, the antlers aniount to fix or fcven on each 
fide i but the number is not always certain. 

'Die Stag begins to flied his horns the latter end of 
February, or the beginning of March. Soon after the 
old horn is fallen off, a foft tumour begins to appear, 
which is foon covered with a down like velvet : This tu- 
mour every day buds forth, like the graft of a tree ^ and, 
rifing by degrees, Ihoots out the antlers on each fide ; 
The Ikin continues to cover it for fome time, and is fur- 
nlfhed with blood-veffels, which fupply the growing 
horns with nourifliment, and occafion the furrows ob- 
fervable in them when that covering is ftript off: The 
impreffion is deeper at the bottom, where the veffels are 
larger ; and dimiiiifiies towards the point, where they arc 
fmooth. When the horns are at their full growth, tliey 
acquire ftrength and folidity ; and the velvet covering or 
{kin, with its blood-veffels, dries up, and begins to fall 
offi which the animal endeavours to haften, by rubbing 
them againft the trees ; and, in this manner, the whole 
head gradually acquires its complcat hardiiefs, expanfton, 
and beauty- 

Soon after the Stags have poliOied their homs» which 
is not compleated till July or Auguft, they quit the 

thickets, and return to the forefts: They cry with a 
loud and tremulous note; and fly from place to place, 
in fearch of the females, with extreme ardour; Their 
necks fwell: They ftrike with their horns againft tree* 
and other obftacles, and become extremely furious.— At 
this feafon, when two Stags meet, their contefts are 
often defperate, and terminate in the defeat or flight of 
one of them ; while the other remains in poffeflion of his 
miftrefs and the field, till another rival approaches, that 
^e is alfo obliged to attack and repel.— During this Ume, 
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which ufually kfts about three weeks^ the Stag is fre^ 
quently feen by the Tides of rivers and pools of water* 
where he can quench his tliirft, as well as cool his ar- 
dour.— He fwims with great eafe and ftrength ; and, it 
is faid, will even venture out to fea, allured by the 
Hinds, and fwim from one ifland to another, though at 
a confiderable diftance. 

The Hinds go with young eight months and a few 
daysj and feldom produce more than one young, called 
a Fawn . — They bring forth in May, or the beginning of 
Junej and conceal their young with great care in the 
molt obfcure retreats. They will even expofe themfelves 
to the fury of the hounds, and fuffer all the terrors of 
the chafe, in order to draw olF the dogs from their 
hiding place. The Hind is alfo very bold in the protec- 
tion of her offspring, and defends it with great courage 
againft her numerous and rapacious enemies : The Wild 
Cat, the Dog, and even the Wolf, are frequently obliged 
to give way to her upon thefe occafions. But what ap- 
pears to be flrangely unnatural, the Stag hlmfelf is fre- 
quently one of her moft dangerous foes j and would de- 
ftroy the fawn, if not prevented by the maternal care of 
the Hind, which carefully conceals the place of its ret 
treat. 

The calf never quits the dam during "the whole fum? 
mer ; and in winter, the Stags and Hinds of all ages 
keep tegethcr In herds, which are more or lefs numerous, 
according to the mildnefs or rigour of the feafon. They 
feparate in the fpring : The Hinds retire, to bring forth ^ 
while none but the young ones remain together- 

Stags are gregarious, and fond of grazing in company : 
It is danger or nccefiity alone that feparates them. 

The ufual colour of the Stag, in England, ig red , m 
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other countries, it is generally brown or yellow. His 
eye is peculiarly beautiful, foft, and fparkling: His hear- 
ing is quick ; and his fenfc of fmclling acute. When 
liAening, he raifes his head, erefts his ears, and feems 
attentive to every noife, which he can hear at a great 
diftance. When he approaches a thicket, he flops to 
look round him on all fides, and attentively furveys every 
objeft near him ; If the cunning animal perceive nothing 
to alarm him, he moves flowly forward; but, on the 
leaft appearance of danger, he flies off with the rapidity 
of the wind. He appears to Uften with great tranquillity 
and delight to the found of the flicpherd's pipe, which 
is fometimes made ufe of to allure the poor animal to its 
dcftruftion. 

The Stag eats flowly, and is nice in the choice of his 
pafture. When his ftoniach is full, he lies down ro 
chew the cud at leifure. This, however, feems to be 
attended with greater exertions than In the Ox or the 
Sheep ; for the grafs is not returned from the firft fto- 
mach without violent ftraining, owing to the great length 
of his neck, and 'the narrownefs of the paffage. This ef- 
fort is made by a kind of hiccup, which continues during 
the time of his ruminating. 

The voice of the Stag is flronger and more quivering 
as he advances in age : In the rutting feafon, it is even 
terrible. That of the Hind is not fo loud ; and is fel- 
dom heard, but when excited by apprehenfion for herfelf 
or her young. 

The Stag has been faid to be an uncommonly long- 
lived animal ; but later obfervations have fully confuted 
this unfounded opinion. It is a generally received max- 
im, that animals live feven times the number of years 
that bring them to peifedion : Thus the Stag, being five 
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or fix years lo arriving at maturifjTj lives feven. times thsf 
number, or from tliiity-five to forty years- 

The following ha, recorded In hillory, will ferve to 
fhew, that the Stag is poileffed of an extraordinary lhare 
of courage, when his perfonaf fafety is concerned : — 
Some years ago, William, Duke of Cumberland, caufed 
a Tiger and a Stag to be inclofed in the fame area^ and 
the Stag made fo bold a defence, that the Tiger was at 
length obliged to give up. 

The hunting of the Stag has been held, in all ages, 
a diverfion of the nobleil kind i and former times bear 
witnefs of the great exploits performed on thefe occa- 
fions* In our ifland, large tracts of land were fet apart 
for this pUTpofe ; villages and facred edifices were wan- 
tonly thrown down, and converted into one wide wafte, 
that the tyrant of the day might have room to purfue his 
favourite diverfion. In the time of William Rufus and 
Henry the Firft, it was lefs criminal to deftroy one of the 
human fpecies than a beaft of chafe- Happily for us, 
thefe wide-extended feenes of defolation and opprelfion 
have been gradually contra£led ; ufeful arts, agriculture, 
and commerce, have extenfively fpread themfelves over 
the naked land; and thefe fuperior beafts of the chafe 
have given way to other animals more ufefu! to the com- 
munity. 

In the prefent cultivated ftate of this country, there- 
fore, the Stag is almoft unknown in its wild ftate. The 
few that remain are kept in parks among the Fallow- 
deer, and diftinguifhed by the name of Red Deer , — lu 
vicioufnefs during the rutting feafon, and the badnefs of 
its fiefli, which is poor and ill-ilavoured, have occafioned 
almoft the extinction of the fpecies. — Some few are yet 
to be found in the foreftg that border on Cornwall and 
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Devonflilre, on moft of the large mountains of Ireland, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, where Ur Johnfon 
deferibes them as not exceeding the Fallow-deer in fize^ 
and their delh of equal flavour. 

The Red Deer of this kingdom are nearly of the fame 
fize and colour, without much variety : In other parts of 
the world, they differ in form and fize, as well as in 
their horns and the colour of their bodies. 

The Corsican STAG 

is very fmall, not exceeding half the height of ours; his 
body is fliort and tluck, his hair of a dark-brown colour, 
and his legs Ihort. 
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The axis, or. Ganges STAG, 

is an inhabitant of thofe immenfe plains of India, wa- 
tered by the river Ganges. — M. BufFon confiders it as a 
variety or ftiade between the Stag and the Fallow-deer. 
Tt is of the Czc of the latter j but its horns are round, 
like thofe of the Stag j and it has no brow antlers. Its 
whole body is marked with white fpots, elegantly dif- 
pofed, and diftiiia from each other; the belly, infide of 
the thighs, and legs, are white; along the back there 
ate two rows of fpots, parallel to oach other ; thofe on 
the other parts of the body are irregular ; the head and 
neck are grey ; and the tail, which is red above, and 
white beneath, is as long as that of the Fallow-deer. 



The continent of America abounds with Stags, and 
other animals of the Deer kind, in great variety. In 
fome parts of that vaft country, the inhabitants have- 
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domefticated thetni and live chiefly upon the milk and 
cheefe with which they fupply them. 

Thus we find, that the fame animal, which in fotnc 
parts contributes only to the amufement of man, may in 
others Ui? brought to fupply his neceflities. The ftores of 
Nature are various and abundant t It is neceflity alone 
that draws them out to fupply our wants, and contribute 
to our comforts* 




The FALLOW-DEER- 

The principal difierence between the Stag and the 
Fallow-deer, feems to be in their flze, and in the form 
of their horns, — the latter being much fmallei than the 
former j and its horns, inftead of being round, like thofe 
of the Stag, are broad, palmated at the ends, and better 

I 
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garnlflied with antlers : The tail is alfo much longer 
than that of the Stag, and its hair is brighter ; m other 
refpe£ls they nearly referable each other. 

The horns of the Fallow-deer are flied annually, hke 
thofe of the Stagj but they fall off later, and are renew- 
ed nearly at the fame time. — ^Their rutting feafon arrives 
fifteen days or three weeks after that of the Stag. ^ The 
males then bellow frequently, but with a low and inter- 
rupted voice. They are not fo furious at this feafon as 
the Stag, nor exhauft themfelves by any uncommon ar- 
dour. They never leave their pafture in queft of the fe- 
males } but generally fight with each other, till one buck 

becomes mafter of the field. 

They aflbciate in herds, which fometimes divide into 
two parties, and maintain obftinate battles for the poflef- 
fion of fome favourite part of the park : Each party has 
its leader, which is always the oldeft and ftrongeft of the 
fiock. They attack in regular order of battle 5 they fight 
with courage, and mutually fupport each other ; they re- 
tire, they rally, and feldom give up after one defeat; 
The combat is frequently renewed for feveral days to- 
gether? till, after feveral defeats, the weaker party is 
obliged to give way, and leave the conquerors in polfcf- 
fion of the objeef of their contention. 

The Fallow-deer is cafily tamed, feeds upon a variety 
of things which the Stag refufes, and preferves its condi- 
tion nearly the fame through the whole year, although 
its flefli is efteemed much lifter at particular feafons. 

They arc capable of procreation in their fecond year ? 
and, like the Stag, are fond of variety.— The female goes 
with young eight months ; and produces one, fometimes 
two, and rarely three, at a time. — They arrive at perfec- 
tion at the age of three years, and live till about twenty. 
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We have. In England, two varieties of the Fallow-deer, 
Which are faid to he of foreign origin : The beautiful 
fpotted kind, fuppofed to have been brought from Ben- 
gal ; and the deep-brown fort, now common in this 
country, Thefe laft were introduced by King James the 
Firft, out of Norway \ where having obferved their har- 
diiicfs in bearing the cold of that fevere climate, he 
brought fome of them into Scotland, and from thence 
tranfported them into his chafes of Enfield and Epping. 
Since that time they have multiplied exceedingly in ma- 
ny parts of this kingdom, which is now become famous 
for venifon of fuperior fatnefs and flavour to that of any 
other country in the W'orld, 

The Fallow-deer, with fome variation, is found in al- 
moft every country of Europe. Thofe of Spain are as 
large as Stags, but darker 5 their necks are alfo more 
fliender; and their tails, which are longer than thofe of 
ours, are black above, and white beneath. 

In Guiana, (a country of South-Am erica) according to 
Labat, there are Deer without horns, fmaller than thofe 
of Europe, but refembling them in every other particular,^ 
They are very lively, light, and exceflively timid ; of a 
reddilh colour; with ftiarp, piercing eyes, and fhort tails. 
When purfued, they fly into places of difficult accefs. 
The natives frequently ftand and watch for them in nar- 
row paths; and, as foon as the game appears within 
reach, flioot them unperceived. Their flefli is confidcred 
as a great delicacy. 
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The ROE-BUCK 

was formerly common in many parts of England and 
Wales; but at prefent is only to be found in the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

The Roe is the fraalleft of aU the Deer kind, being I 

only three feet four inches long, and fomewhat more 
than two feet in height: The horns are from eight to 
nine inches long, upright, round, and divided into three 
branches ; the body is covered with long hair ; the lower 
part of each hair is afli colour, near the end is a narrow I 

bar of black, and the point is yellow ; the hairs on the 
face are black, tipped with afti colour ; the ears are long, 
their infides of a pale-yellow, and covered with long j 

hair ; the cheft, belly, legs, and the infide of the thighs, 
are of a yellowifli-white ; the rump is of a pure white, 
and the tail very fhort. ! 

The form of the Roe-buck is elegant, and its motions 
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light and eafy^. It bounds feemingly without efFortj and 
runs with great fwiftnefs. — When hunted, it endeavours 
to elude its purfuers by the moft fubtle artifices: It re- 
peatedly returns upon its former Heps, til), by various 
windings, it has entirely confounded the fee lit. The 
cunning animal then, by a fudden fpring, bounds to one 
fide and, lying dofe down upon its belly, permits the 
hounds to pafs by, without offering to (lir. 

They do not keep together in herds, like other Deer, 
but live in feparate families. The fire, the dam, and the 
young ones, afibciate together, and fddom mix with 
others. 

Their rutting feafon continues but fifteen days, — from 
the latter end of Odober till about the middle of No- 
vember. During this period, they will not fuffer the 
fawns to remaiii with them : The buck obliges them to 
retire, in order that the dam and her fucceeding progeny 
may remain undifturbed. 

The female goes with young five months and a halfj 
and brings forth about the end of April, or beginning of 
May. On thefe occafions, Che feparates from the male, 
and conceals herfdf in the thickeft and mofl. retired part 
of the woods. She generally produces two fawns at a 
time, fometimes three. In ten or twelve days, thefe are 
able to follow their dam. When threatened with dan- 
ger, fhe hides them in a thicket j and, to preferve them, 
offers herfelf to be chafed: But, notwith flan ding her 
care, flie is frequently robbed of her young. Numbers 
of fawns are found out and taken alive by the peafants | 
and many more are worried by dogs, foxes, and other 
carnivorous animals. By thefe continual depredations, 
this beautiful creature is daily becoming more fcarce, 

. J 3 
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and, in many countries, where once it was common, the 

race is now wholly extinft. 

When about: eight or nine months old, their horns be- 
gin to appear in the form of two knobs : The firft year 
they are without antlers- They fted their horns the lat- 
ter end of autumn, and renew them in the winter; in 
which they differ from the Stag, whofe horns fall off in 
the fpring, and are renewed in fummen 

The life of the Roe-buck feldom exceeds twelve or fif- 
teen years- 

They are very delicate in the choice of their food ; 
and require a large tra£l of country, fuited to the wild- 
nefs of their naturej which can never be thoroughly fub^ 
dued. No arts can teach them to be familiar with their 
keeper, nor in any degree attached to him* They arc 
eafily terrified ; and, in their attempts to efcape, will run 
with fuch force againft the walls of their inclofure, as 
fometimes to difahle themfelves : They are aifo fubje^t 
to capricious fits of fiercenefs ; and, on thefe occa lions, 
will flirike furioufly with their horns and feet at the ob- 
ject of their diflikcp 

Some years ago, one of thefe animals, after being 
hunted out of Scotland, through Cumberland and various 
parts of the North of England, at hil took refuge in the 
woody rccdles bordering upon the banks of the Tyne, 
between Prudhoe Caftle and Wylam. It was repeatedly 
feen and hunted ; but no dogs were equal to its fpeed : 
It frequently croffed the river ; and, either by fwiftnefs 
or artifice, eluded all its purfuers* It happened, during 
the rigour of a fevere winter, that being purfued, it 
croffed the river upon the ice with fome difficulty ; and 
being much ftrained by its violent exertions, was taken 
alive* It was kept for fome weeks in the houfe, and 
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was then again tamed out j but all its cunning and a£li- 
vity were gone; it feemed to have forgotten the places of 
its former retreat; and, after running fome time, it laid 
down in the midft of a hrook, where it was killed by the 
dogs- 

The flefh of the Roe-buck is fine and well-tafted: 
That of the male, after the age of two years, is hard ; 
the flefh of the females, though farther advanced in 
years, is more tender: When very young, it is loofe 
and foft i hut, at the age of eighteen months, is in its 
highcfl ftate of perfeftion. 

In America, the Roe-buck is much more common 
than in Europe, — In Louifiana, it is very large. — The in- 
habitants Jive chiefly upon its flefh, which is good and 
well-flavoured. 
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The came L 



P OSSESSES the various qualities of the Horfei 
the Cow, and the Sheep; and is to the Arabian, 
in a great meafurej what thofe ufeful creatures are to us. 
Its milk is rich and nourifhing ; and, being mixed with 
water, makes a wholefome and refrefhing beverage, much 
ufed by the Arabs in their journies : The fleOi of young 
Camels is alfo an excellent and wholefome food- Their 
hair or fleece, which falls off entirely in the fpring, is fu- 
perior to that of any other domeftic animal, and is made 
into very fine fluffs, for cloaths, coverings, tents, and 
other furniture- 

PofTefled of his Camel, the Arabian has nothing either 
to want or to fear : In one day, he can perform a jour- 
ney of fifty leagues into the defert, where he is fafe from 
every enemy: For, without the aid of this ufeful animal, 
no perfon could purfue him amidft fandy deferts, where 
nothing prefents itfclf to the eye but one uniform void, 
naked and folitary. 
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The Arabian regards the Camel as the moft precious 
gift of Heaven ^ by the afliftance of which he is enabled 
to fubfift in thofc frightful intervals -of Nature, which 
ferve him for an afylum, and fecure his independence. 

But it is not to the plundering Arab alone, that the 
fervices of this ufcful quadruped are confined : In Tur- 
key, Perfia, Barbary, and Egypt, every article of mer- 
chandife is carried by Camels. Merchants and travellers 
unite together, and form themfelves into numerous bo- 
dies, called caravans^ to prevent the infults of the Arabs* 
One of thefe caravans frequently confifts of many thou- 
fands; the Camels being always more numerous than 
the men. Each Camel is loaded in proportion to his 
ftrength. At the command of their conduftor, they lie 
down on their belly, with their legs folded under them, 
and in this poflure receive their burden : As foon as they 
are loaded, they rife of their own accord, and will not 
fulFer any greater weight to be impofed upon them tlian 
they can bear with eafe; when overloaded, they fet up 
the moft piteous cries, till part of the burden be taken 
off. The common load of a Camel is from three to four 
hundred weight ; and the medium of the expence of the 
conveyance for each hundred appears to be about one 
farthing per mile. The ufual rate of travelling is three 
miles in the hour; and the number of hours that are ac- 
tually employed on the route, exdufive of thofe allotted 
to refrefhment, is feldom more than feven or eight in a 
day. Of the number of days which are confumed in a 
long journey, many are devoted to the purpofes of occa- 
fional trade, recruiting the ftrength of the Camels, and 
procuring additional ft ore 3 of pro vi lions and water, — A 
particular mode of eafy conveyance is provided for wo- 
men and children, and for perfons oppicfled with iiifir- 
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mity or illnefs: Six or eight Camels are yoked together 
in a row ; and a number of tent poles are placed in pa- 
rallel lines upon their backs; Thefe are covered with 
carpets; and bags of corn are fuperadded to bring the 
floor to a level, as well as to foften the harflmefs of the 
Camels’ movements : Other carpets arc then fpread ; and 
the travellers fit or lie down with the moft perfed eafe. 
—The general food of the Camels is fuch only as their 
nightly pafture affords ; and is frequently confined to the 
hard and thorny (hrubs of the defert, where a fullen kind 
of vegetation is created by the rains of the winter, and 
fuftained by the dew that defeends in copious abundance 
through all the remainder of the year. 

But tlie peculiar and diftinguifhing chara£leriftic of 
the Camel is, its faculty of abftaining from water for a 
greater length of time than any other animal ; for which 
Nature has made a wonderful provtfion, in giving it, be- 
fides the four ftomachs which it has in common with 
other ruminating animals, a fifth bag, ferving as a refer- 
voir for water, where it remains without corrupting or 
mixing with the other aliments. When the Camel is 
prefied with thirft, and has occafion for water to mace- 
rate its food while ruminating, it makes part of it pafs 
into its ftomach, by a fimple contraction of certain muf- 
cles. By this fiiigutar ftruCfurc, it can take a prodigious 
quantity of water at one draught, and is enabled to pafs 
feveral days without drinking ; Leo Afcicanus fays fif- 
teen. — Camels can difeover water by their fmell at half 
a league’s diftance; and, after a long abftinence, will 
haften towards it, long before their drivers perceive 
where it lies. 

The feet of the Camel arc peculiarly adapted to the 
foil on which he treads. On raoift or flippery ground, 
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he cannot well fupport himfelf; and his broad and ten- 
der feet are liable to be injured by the refiftancc of 
ftones ; But he is obferred to tread with perfect eafe and 
fecurity on the dry and yielding fand ; and whilft, from 
its peculiar ftruflure, his hoof is incapable of faftening 
with any degree of fecurity on the ground of a fteep 
afcent or fhelving declivity^ his movements on a fmooth 
and level furface are fingularly firm and fafe. 

Many attempts have been made to introduce this fer- 
viceable animal into other countries; but, as yet, none 
have fucceededp The race fcems to be confined to cer- 
tain diftriils, where its utility has been known for ages* 

Though a native of warm climates, the Camel dreads 
thofe which are exceffively hot : It can neither fubfift in 
the burning heat of the torrid zone, nor in the milder air 
of the temperate. It feems to be an original native of 
Arabia ; for, in that country, it is not only more nume- 
rous, but thrives better than in any other part of the 
world. 

There are two varieties of this animal, which have 
been diftinguilhed previous to all hiftorical record; That 
which is called the Camelj has two hunches on 

its back, and is found chiefly in Turkey and the coun^ 
tries of the Levant; whilft the jirntirtn Camri has only 
one hunch* 
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The Arabian CAMEL, or DROMEDARY, 

is common in Arabia and all the nortbern parts of Afri- 
ca, from the Mediterranean Sea to the river Niger ; and 
is infinitely more numerous, and more generally diffofed, 
than the Camel : It is alfo much fwifter, and is therefore 
generally employed on bufmefs which requires difpatch. 

In Arabia, they are trained for running matches-, and, 
in many places, for carrying couriers, who can go above 
a hundred miles a day on them, and that for nine or ten 
days together, over burning and uninhabitable deferts. 
They require neither whip nor fpur to quicken their 
pace } but go freely, if gently treated j and are much en- 
livened by finging or the found of the pipe, which gives 
them fpirits to purfue their journey. 

They are mild and gentle at all times, except when 
they are in heat : At that period, they are feized with a 
fort of madnefs •, they cat little, and will fometimes at- 
tempt to bite their maftersj fo that it is not fafe to ap- 
proach them. 



^ 
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The Camel arrives at its full llrength at the age of fix 
years, and lives forty or fifty. 

The females are not ufually put to labour, bat are al- 
lowed to pafture and breed at full liberty. Their time 
of geftation is nearly twelve months } and they generally 
bring forth one at a birth. 

The lama 

is the Camel of Peru and Chili 5 and, before the con- 
queft of thofe countries by the Spaniards, was the only 
beafl of burden known to the Indians. — Its difpofitiou is 
mild, gentle, and tra£lable. 

Before the introduftion of Mules, thefe animals were 
ufed by the natives to plough the land, and now fcivc to 
carry burdens. They march flowly, and feldom accom- 
plifti journies of more than four or five leagues a day; 
but what they want in fpeed is made up by perfeverance 
and induftry. They travel long journies in countries im- 
paflablc to moll other animals; are very furc-footed; 
and are much employed in tranfporting the rich ores, 
dug out of the mines of Potofi, over the rugged hills and 
narrow patlis of the Andes t Bolivar remarks, that, in 
his time, three hundred thoufand of them were conftant- 
ly employed in this work. They lie down to be loaded, 
and when weary no blows can excite them to quicken 
their pace.— They neither defend themfelves with their 
feet nor their teeth. When angry, they have no other 
method of revenging injuries, but by fpitting. They can 
throw out their faliva to the diftance of ten paces ; and 
if it fall on the Ikin it raifes an itching, accompanied 
with a flight inflammation.— -Their flefil is eaten, and 
faid to be as good as mutton. « 
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Like the Camel, they have the faculty of abftaining 
long from water (fometimes four or five days); and like 
that animal’s, their food is coarfe and trifling. They are 
neither allowed corn nor hay; green herbage, of which 
they eat very moderately, being fufficient for their nou- 
riftiment. 

The wild Lsmciasj called Gu£tna^:(?Si ftronger and 
more aaive than the domeftic kind. They live in herds, 
and inhabit the higheft regions of the Cordelieres. They 
run with great fwiftnefs in places of difficult accefs, 
where dogs cannot eafily follow them. The moft ufual 
way of killing them is with the gun. They are hunted 
for the fake of their flefli and their hair: Of the latter 
the Indians make cloth. 

The Lama refembles the Camel in the form of its bo- 
dy, but is without the dorfal hunch; Its head is fmall 
and well fhaped; its neck long, and very protuberant 
near its junction with the body : In its domeftic ftate, 
its hair is fliort and fmooth ; when wild, it is coarfe and 
long, of a yellowifli colour; A black line runs along the 
top of the back, from the head to the tail. The tame 
ones vary in colour: Some of them are white, others 
black, others of a ipixcd colour— white, grey, and ruflet, 
difperfed in fpots. Its tail is ftiort; Its ears are four 
inches long; Its feet are cloven, like thofe of the Ox; 
and are armed behind with a fpur, by which the ani- 
mal is enabled to fupport itfelf on rugged and difficult 
ground. The height of the Lama is about four feet; 
and its length, from the neck to the tail, fix feet. 
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The PACOS 

yery much refembles the Lama in figure, but is much 
fmaller. Its body is covered with very fine long wool, 
of the colour of dried rofes, or a dull purple ; the belly 
is white. — They live in vaft herds, and inhabit the mofl 
elevated parts of the higheft mountains, where they en- 
dure the utmofl rigour of froft and fnow. They are ex- 
ceedingly fwift I and fo timid, that it is very difficult to 
come near them. 

The manner of taking them is lingular. The Indians 
tie cords, with fmail pieces of wool or cloth hanging 
from them, acrofs the narrow palTes of the mountains^ 
about three or four feet from the ground : They then 
drive a herd of thefe animals towards them j and they 
are fo terrified by the flutter of the rags, that they dare 
not pafs, but huddle together, ^nd fufFer themfelves to 
be killed in great numbers. 

Their wool is a valuable article of commerce ; and is 
made into gloves, ftockings, bed-cloaths, carpets, 

The Pacos are domefticated 5 and, like the Lamas, arc 
employed in carrying burdens; but cannot bear more 
than from fifty to feventy-five pounds ; and are ftill more 
fubje£l to capricious fits of obftinacy. When once they 
lie down with their load, no blows can provoke them to 
rife. 

The great advantages derived from the wool of thefe 
creatures, induced the Spaniards to attempt their intro- 
duftion into Europe. Some of them were brought over 
to Spain ; but, by not fufhciently attending to the necef- 
fity of placing them in fituations fimilar to thofe which 
they had always been accuftomed to, the experiment 
proved iinfuccefsfuL 
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The hog Kind. 

A NIMALS of the Hog kind feem to poflefs 
a middle nature, between thofe that live upon 
grafs and fuch as are carnivorous; and unite in them- 
felves moft of thofe diftihaions which are peculiar to 
each clafs. Like the one, they will feed on animal fub- 
ftances, and do not ruminate; like the other, they are 
cloven-hoofed, live chieHy on vegetables, and feldom feek 
after animal food, except when urged by neceffity. 




The WILH-BOAR, 

which is the original of all the varieties to be found in 
this creature, is much fmaller than thofe of the dome^ 
tic kind; and does not, like them, vary in coloul, but is 
uniformly of a brinded or dark-grey, inclining to black. 
—His fnout is longer than that of the tame Hog ; and 
his ears arc fhott, round, and black. He ts armed with 
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formidable tufks in each jaw, which ferve him for the 
double purpofe of annoying his enemy, or procuring his 
food, which is chiefly roots and vegetables; Some of 
thefe talks are almoft a foot long; Thofe in the upper 
jaw bend upwards in a circular form, and are exceeding- 
ly iharp at the points j thofe of the under jaw are always 
moft to be dreaded ; for with them the animal defends 
hlmfeif, and frequently gives mortal wounds. 

Wild-Boars are not gregarious ; but while young, live 
together in families, and frequently unite their forces 
againft the wolves, or other beafts of prey. When likely 
to be attacked, they call to each other with a very loud 
and fierce note : The ftrongeft ^ce the danger, and form 
themfelves into a ring, the weakeft falling into the cen- 
ter* In this polition, few beafts dare venture to engage 
them ^ but leave them to purfue a left dangerous chafe. 
—When the Wild-Boar is arrived at a Hate of maturity, 
he walks the foreft alone and fearlefs. At that time he 
dreads no fingle foej nor will he turn out of his way 
even for man himfdf. He offends no animaU 3t the 
fame time he is furnilhed with arms which render him a 
terror to the fierceft* 

The hunting of the Wild-Boar is a dangerous but 
Common amufement of the great in thofe countries 
where it is to be found. The Dogs chiefly ufed for this 
fport are of a flow and heavy kind. — ^W?Ken the Boar is 
toufed, he goes llowly forward, not much afraid, nor 
very far before his purfuers. He frequently turns round, 
flops till the hounds come up, and offers to attack them : 
After keeping each other at bay for a while, the Boar 
again goes flowly forward, and the Dogs renew the pur- 
foit. In this manner the chafe is continued till the Boar 
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becomes qukc tired, frrm^ehiiidi 

Does then attempt to clofe m upon mm 

and in this attack the young ones, being g J 
moft forward, frequently lofe their lives: The old 
foned Dogs keep the animal at bay until the hunters 
come up, who kill him with their fpears. 




The Common BOAR 



is, of all other doraeftic quadrupeds, the molt filthy and 
impure. Its form is clnmfy and difgufting, and its ap- 
petite gluttonous and exceffive.-In no inftance has Na- 
ture more confpicuoufly fliewn her oeconomy than in this 
race of animal?, whofe ftomachs are fitted to receive nu- 
triment from a variety of things that would be otherwife 
wafted: The refufe of the field, the garden, the barn, 

or the kitchen, affords them a luxurious repaft. _ 

Ufclefs during life, and only valuable when deprive 
of it, this animal has fometimes been compared to a mi- 
fer, whofe hoarded treafures are of little value till death 
has deprived them of their rapacious owner. 
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The parts of this anima! are finely adapted to its modd 
of living. Nature has given it a form more prone than 
that of other animals* Its neck is ftrong and brawny; 
its fnout is long and callous, well calculated for the pur- 
pofe of turning up the earth for roots of various kinds, 
of which it is extremely fond ; and it has a quick fenfe 
of fmelling, by which it is enabled to trace out its food* 
It is naturally ftupid, inactive, and drowfy ; much in- 
clined to increafe in fat, which is difpofed in a different 
manner from that of other animals, and forms a thick 
and regular coat between the flefh and the fkin* It is 
rcftlefs at a change of weather ; and during certain high 
winds is fo agitated, as to run violently, fcreaming hor- 
ribly at the fame time* It appears to forefee the ap- 
proach of bad weather, as it previoufly carries ftraw in 
its mouth to its fty, prepares a bed, and feems endear 
vouring to hide itfelf from the impending ftorm* 

Linnaeus obferves, that the flefli of the Hog is a 
w^holefome food for thofe that ufe much exercifc, but 
bad for fuch as lead a fedentary life. It is of univerfal 
nfe, and makes in various ways a conftant article in the 
elegancies of the table* It Is of great importance to this 
country, as a commercial nation ; for it takes fait better 
than any other kind, and confequetitly is capable of be- 
ing preferved longer: It is therefore of great ufe in 
fliips, and makes a principal part of the provifions of the 
Britifh navy* 

The domeftic Sow brings forth twice a year, and pro- 
duces from ten to twenty at a Jitter: She goes four 
months with young, and brings forth in the fifth. At 
that time ihe muft be carefully watched, to prevent her 
from devouring her young : Still greater attention is m* 
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cefl'arjr'to keep off the male, as he ^ roy t e 

whole litter- , i » */i 

The moft numerous breed of Hop m t ‘s * _ 

that generally known by the name of the 
now fpread through almoft every part of England, an 
feme parts of Scotland. They are in general of a r d- 
diflr-brown colour, with black fpots upon them ; ha.c 
large ears hanging over their eyes ; are * 

fmall-boned, and are readily made fat. Some o 
have been fed to an almoft incredible fize. Mr Cul ey, 
in his Treatife on Live Stock, gives an account of one 
that was killed at Congleton in Chelhire, which mea- 
fured, from the nofe to the end of the tail, th«c yar s 
eight inches i in height, it was four feet and a half*, an 
wemhed. after it was killed, cighty-fix ftones eleven 



pounds, avoirdupoife. 

The Chinefc or black breed are now very common m 
England. They are fmaller, have fliorter legs, and thmt 
fleHi is whiter and fweeter than the common kind— Ut 
this fort were thofe found in New Guinea, which proved 
fo feafonable a relief to our circumnavigators, when that 
country was firft vifited by them.— There are hkewi e 
great numbers of them m the Friendly and Society Ifles, 
the Marquefas, and many other of the newly-difcovered 
iflands in the South feas. Thefe are fed with plantains, 
bread-fruit, and yams; and are exceedingly fat. They 
are ftequenay feen by the natives in their canoes, fwim- 
ming from one ifland to another, and killed by them 



with lances and arrows. 

The Hog fpecies, though very numerous, and diffufed 
over Europe, Afia, and Africa, did not exift in Ame- 
rica, till tranfported thither by the Spaniards. In ma- 
ny places they have multiplied exceedingly, and become 
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wild. They refemble the domeftic Hog; but their bo- 
dies are fliorter, and their fnout and ikin thicker- 




The African WILD-BOAR, or 
W O O D - S W I N E, 

lives in a wild, uncultivated ftate, in the hottefl parts of 
Africa* — It is a very vicious animai, and quick in all its 
motions- It is as dangerous to attack one of them, as a 
Lion ; For, though much fmaller, it ruflies upon a man 
as fwift as an arrow ; and throwing him down before he 
has time to ftrike with his javelin, breaks his legs, and 
almoft at the fame inftant rips up his belly- 

It has four tulks ; Two very large ones proceed from 
the upper jaw, and turn upwards like a horn — they are 
nine inches long, and full live inches round at the bafe ; 
the two other tulks, which come from the lower jaw, 
projeCk but three inches from the mouth- Tliefe tulks 
the animal makes ufe of as the dreadful inftruments of 
his vengeance— He will attack a man on horfeback, if 
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he fliould venture to come too near him ; and firft break- 
ing the Horfe’s legs, kills both him and his rider. 

Sparrman deferihes it as being of a bright-yellow co- 
lour, like the domeftic kind. Its nofe is broad, flat, and 
of a horny hardnefs i its bead is very large, in proportion 
to the fize of its body; underneath each eye it has a 
great lobe or wattle, lying almoft horizontally, broad, 
flat, rounded at the end, and placed fo as to intercept 
the view of any thing immediately beneath it ^ the ears 
are large and .Iharp- pointed, lined on the inCde with long 
whitifli hairs ; its tail is flender and flat } when the ani- 
mal is purfued, it always holds it quite eredl. 

They live in holes under ground, the avenues to which 
are exceedingly narrow. The natives feldom dare attack 
them in their retreats, as there is always danger of their 
rufliing out unawares. When purfued with their young 
ones, it is no uncommon thing to fee them take them up 
in their mouths, and run with them in that manner at a 
^reat rate. 

From the fliortnefs of their necks, they frequently fall 
on their knees to feed; and change this pofturc to that 
of Handing with the greateft eafe. 

The flefli of this animal is good, and very much re- 
ferables that of the common Hog. 
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The peccary, or Mekican HOG, 

inhabits the hotteft parts of South- America, where the 
fpecies is very numerous: Herds, confifting of two or 
three hundred, are fometimes to be feen together. — It k 
very fierce; and will fight floutly with beafts of prey, 
when attacked by them. The Jaguar, or American Leo- 
pard, is its mortal enemy ; and frequently lofes its life in 
engaging a number of thefe animals. They aflill each 
other, furround their enemies, and often come off vi£lo- 
rious. 

They live chiefly in mountainous places; and are not 
fond of wallowing in the mire, like the common Hog. 
They feed on fruits, roots, and feeds : They likewife eat 
ferpents, toads, and lizards; and are very dexterous in 
firft taking off the fkins with their fore feet and teeth. 

The Peccary in appearance refembles the Hog, though 
fomewhat fmaller; Its body is covered with ftrong brif- 
tles, which, when the creature is irritated, rife up like 
the prickles of a hedgehog, and are nearly as ftrong 
they are of a dulky colour, with alternate rings of white \ 
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acrofs the flxoulders to the breaftj there is a baiid of 
white* its head is ftiort and thicks it has two tufks hi 
each jaw ; its ears are fmall and erect \ and inftead of a 
tail, it has a fmall flefliy protuberance, which does not 
cover its pofterioTS- It differs moft cfientially from the 
Hog, in having a fmall orifice on the lower part of the 
back, from whence a thin watery humour, of a moff dif- 
agreeable fmell, flows very copioufly* In the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfaaions, Dr Tyfon has deferibed this orifice ve- 
ry minutely, as well as fome other peculiarities in the 
conformation of its ftomach and inteftines. 

Like the Hog, the Peccary is very prolific. The 
young ones, if taken at firft, are eafily tamed, and foon 
lofe all their natural ferocity j but can never be brought 
to difeover any figns of attachment to thofe that feed 
them. They do no mifehief, and may be allowed to run 
about at pleafure* They feldom ftray far from home, 
and return of their own accord. — When angry, they 
grunt like the Hog, but much ftronger and harftier ; and 
when fuddenly alarmed, make a fharp noife with their 
breath, and eredl their briftles. 

The flefli of the Peccary, though drier and leaner than 
that of our Hog, is by no means difagreeable, and may 
be greatly improved by caftratioiu When killed, the 
dorfal gland muft be immediately cut ofE If this ope-^ 
ration be deferred for the fpacc of half an hour, the flefh 
becomes utterly unfit to be eaten. 

Although the European Hog is common in America, 
and in many parts has become wild, the Peccary has ne- 
ver been known to breed with it. They frequently go 
together, and feed in the fame woodsy but hitherto no 
intermediate breed has been known to arife from their 
imercourfe. 
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M. dc la Botde defcribes two kinds of this animal, — 
one fmaller than the other- — He relates, that being one 
day engaged with fome other in hunting a drove of Pec- 
caries, they were furrounded by them, and obliged to 
take refuge upon a piece of rock; and, notwithHanding 
they kept up a conftant fire among them, the creatures 
did not retire till a great number of them were flaia* 




The BABIROUSSA, 



though clafTed by naturalifts with the Hog kind, differs 
from animals of that fpecies in a variety of particulars: 
Its legs are longer, and its body more Sender ; it is co- 
vered with fliort hair as foft as wool, and of a dark-grey 
colour, mixed with red; its ears are fliort and pointed; 
its tail is long, tufted at the end, and twilled. Its moft 
diftinguifliing charafleriftic confifts in four large tulks, 
the two ftouteft of which proceed, like thofe of the Wild 
Boar, from the under jaw, pointing upwards, and ftand- 
ing near eight inches out of the fockets ; the two other! 
rife up like horns on the outfide of the upper jaw, juft 
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above the nofe, and extend in a curve above the eyes, 
alraoft touching the forehead, and are twelve inches in 
length. Thefe tulks arc of the moft beautiful ivory, but 
not fo hard as thofe of the Elephant. 

The Babiroufla abounds in feveral of the iflands of the 
Eaft-Indies$ particularly Bucro, a fmall ifie near Am- 
boyna. 

It is eafily tamed} and its flefli is well tailed. It lives 
on leaves of trees and other vegetables. Its fc?nt is 
quifite: It can difcover the approach of dogs at a dif- 
tance. When dofely purfued, it plunges into the fea, 
fwims and dives with great facility from one ifland to 
another, and by that means frequently efcapes from its 
purfuers. 

They live in herds} and when any number of them 
are together, their odour is fo ftrong, that tlie dogs can 
fcent them at a confiderable di fiance. — When attacked, 
they growl frightfully, and defend themfelve^with their 
under tulks ; The upper ones are ferviceable to them in 
taking their repofe, by hooking them on the branches of 
trees. 
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The Long-nosed TAPIIR 

km is the HfppGfotar?t!a of the new worM, and h^s by fome 

CII3 author^ been miflaken for that animal* — It inhabits the 

woods and rivers on the eaflern lide of South- America, 
it from the ifthmus of Darien to th^ river of the Amazons, 

in — It is a folitary animal, fleeps during the day, and goes 

o{ out in the night in fearch of food ; lives on grafS| fugar- 

canes, and fruits. If dilturbed, it takes to the water | 
fwims with great eafe, or plunges to the bottom; and, 
like the Hippopotamus, walks there as on dry ground. 

It is about the fize of a fmall Cow : Its nofe is long 
and flenderj and extends far beyond the lower jaw, form-" 
ing a kind of probofeis, which it can contraft or extend 
at pleafure ; each jaw is furnilhed wdth ten cutting teeth, 
and as many grinders ; its ears are fmall and ere£l ; its 
body formed like that of a Hog; its back arched; legs 
fiiort ; and hoofs, of which it has four upon each foot, 
fmall, black, and hollow; its tail is very fmall; its hair 
fliort, and of a dulky-brown colour. 

The Tapiir is mild and ioolFeiilivci avoids all hoftilities 
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with other animals, and flies from every appearance of 
danger. Its fkin, of which the Indiana make bucklers, is 
very thick ; and when dried, is fo hard, as to refill the 
impreflion of an arrow. The natives eat its fieih, which 
is faid to be very good. 




The rhinoceros. 

We are indebted to the labours of many learned and 
ingenious naturalills for accurate defcriptions of this 
wonderful creature, which in fiae is only exceeded by 
the Elephant, and in ftrength and power is inferior to no 
other animal. Bontius fays, that in the bulk of its body 
h equals the Elephant, but is lower only on account of 
the fiiortnefs of its legs. 

The length of the Rhinoceros, from the extremity of 
the muxzle to the infertion of the tail, is ufually twelve 
feet; and the circumference of its body nearly equal to 
its length. Its nofe is armed with a formidable weapon, 
peculiar to this creature, being a very hard and folid 
liorn, with which it defends itfelf from every adverfary. 
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The Tiger will rather attack the Elephant, whofe trunk 
it can lay hold of, than the Rhinoceros, which it cannot 
face, without danger of having its bowels torn out. 

The body and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered 
with a fkin fo hard and impenetrable, that he fears nei- 
ther the claws of the Tiger, nor the more formidable 
probofcis of the Elephant : It will turn the edge of a fci- 
mitar, and even refift the force of a mulket-ball. The 
Iklii, which is of a blackilh colour, forms itfelf into large 
folds at the neck, the flioulders, and the crupper, by 
which the motion of the head and limbs is facilitated j 
round the neck, which is very Ihort, arc two large folds ; 
there is alfo a fold from the flioulders, which hangs down 
upon the fore legs ; and another from the hind part of 
the back to the thighs. The body is every-where cover- 
ed with fmall tuberoGties or knots, which are fmall on 
the neck and back, but larger on the fides : The thighs, 
legs, and even the feet, are full of thefe incruftations, 
which have been miftaken for fcales by fomc authors: 
They are, however, only Gmplc indurations of the fkin, 
without any uniformity in their Ggure, or regularity in 
their poGtion. Between the folds, the fkin is penetrable 
and delicate, as foft to the touch as filk, and of a light 
flefh colour : The fkin of the belly is nearly of the fame 
colour and confiftency. 

The body of the Rhinoceros is long and thick: Its 
belly is largci and hangs near the ground ; its legs fhort, 
round, and very ftrongj and its hoofs are divided into 
three parts, each pointing forward. The head of this 
animal is large ; its ears long and ereft : and its eyes 
fmall, funk, and without vivacity: The upper lip is long, 
overhangs the lower, and is capable of great exteiiGcn : 
It is fo pliable, that the Rhinoceros can move it from 
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fide to fide, twlft it round a ftick, coUeiSt its food, or 
feize with it any thing it would carry to its mouth. 

■ The Rhinoceros, without being ferocious, carnivorous, 
or even extremely wild, is, however, totally untraaable 
and rude. It feems to be fubjea to paroxyfms of fury, 
whieh nothing can appeafe. That which Emanuel, king 
of Portugal, fent to the pope in the year i;i3, deftroyed 
the velTel in which they were tranfporting it. 

Like the Hog, the Rhinoceros is fond of w-allowing in 
the mire. — It is a folitary animal, loves moift and marOiy 
grounds, and feldom quits the banks of rivers. — It is 
found in Bengal, Siam, China, and other countries of 
Afia; in the riles of Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, &c.j in 
Ethiopia, and the country as low as the Cape of Good 
Hope : But in general, the fpecies is not numerous, and 
is much Icfs diffufed than that of the Elephant. 

The female produces but one at a time, and at confi- 
derable intervals. — During the firft montli, the young 
Rhinoceros exceeds not the fize of a large dog. At the 
age of two years, the horn is not more than an inch 
long i at Gx years old, it is nine or ten inches long ; and 
grows to the length of three feet and a half, and fome- 
times four feet. The horn is much efteemed by the na- 
tives as an antidote agalnft poifon, as well as a remedy 
for particular difeafes. 

The Rhinoceros feeds on the groflefl herbs, and pre- 
fers thiftles and Ihrubs to foft or delicate pafturage. It 
is fond of the fugar-cane, and eats all kinds of grain. 

Dr Parfons remarks, that this animal has an acute and 
very attentive ear. It will liften with a deep and long- 
continued attention to any kind of noife ; and, though it 
be eating, lying down, or obeying any prefling demands 
of Nature, it will raife its head, and liften till the noife 
ceafe. 
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From the peculiar conftrui3:itm of his eyes, the Rhi- 
noceros can only fee what is immediately before him. 
When he purfues any objefl:, he proeeeds always in 3 
direct line, overturning every obftru£kion. With the 
horn on his nofe, he tears up trees, raifes ftones, and 
throws them behind him to a coniiderable diftancc.— His 
fenfe of fmelling is fo exquifite, that the hunters are 
obliged to avoid being to windward of him. They fol- 
low him at a diftance, and watch till he lies down to 
fleep: They then approach with great precaution, and 
difeharge their mulkets all at once into the lower part of 
the belly. 

The Rhinoceros is fuppofed to be the Unicorn of holy 
writ, and poiTeiTcs all the properties aferibed to that ani- 
mal,— rage, untamcablenefs, great fwiftnefs, and im- 
menfe ftrength. — It was known to the Romans in very 
early times, and is handed down to us in fome of the 
works of that celebrated people. Auguftus introduced 
one into the (hows, on his triumph over Cleopatra. 

Its flefh is eaten, and much lelilhed by the natives of 
India and Africa. 
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The Two-horned RHINOCEROS. 

We have given the figure of this hitherto undefcribed 
animal from Mr Sparrman, whofe authenticity there ii 
every reafon to depend upon, and who has given a moft 
exaft anatomical dcfcription of it. Of two that were 
fiiot, he only mentions the fize of the fmaller of them ; 
which was eleven feet and a half long, feven feet high, 
and twelve in circumference. Its <kin was without any 
folds, and of an alh colour ; excepting about the groin 
where it was flelh-coloured : The furface was fcabrous, 
and knotty, of a clofe texture, and when dry extremely 
hard. There were no hairs on any part of the body, ex- 
cept the edges of the ears and the tip of the tail, on 
which were a few dark briftly hairs, about an inch long. 

The horns are placed one behind the other, in a line 
with the nofe: The foremoft of them meafures abo^ 
eighteen inches in length, and is always the larger of the 
two. They are of a conical lhape, and the tips incline a 
Ettle backward ; the lower parts are rough, and feem as 
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if compofed of horny fibres ; the upper parts are fmooth 
and plain, like thofe of an Ox. It h remarkable, that 
the Rhinoceros makes ufc of the ftiorter horn only for 
the purpofe of digging up roots, of which its food chiefly 
confiftsj being endued with the power of turning the 
larger horn on one fide out of the way. — ^The feet are 
round, and do not fpread much : They have three hoofs 
on each of them, which project but little; the middle 
one is the longeft- 

The eyes of the Rhinoceros are fmall, and funk into 
its head; in confequence of which it fees indiftiuOTy. 
But its organs of hearing and fmelling are very acute; 
At the leaft noife, the creature takes the alarm, pricks 
up its ears, and liftcns with great attention ; If it happen 
to catch the feent of any perfoii within a fmall diftance, 
it rulhes out with aitonilhing rapidity; and it is diffi* 
cult to avoid the impetuous attack of this powerful ani.- 
mal. 

It has been generally faid of the Rhinoceros, tliat its 
tongue is fo hard and rough, as to take away the fkin and 
flefh 'wherever it licks any perfon that has unfortunately 
fallen a viftitn to its fury. Mr Sparrman fays, however, 
that he thrufl his hand into the mouth of one that had 
juft been fhot, and found the tongue perfeftly foft and 
fmooth. — From the account of its inteftines, given us by 
the fame ingenious author, we Ihall juft mention the fol- 
lowing, which will enable our readers to form a more 
perfect idea of its enormous bulk: — ^The ftomach was 
four feet in length, and two in diameter ; to which was 
annexed a tube or canal, twenty-eight feet long, and fix 
inches diameter; the kidnies were a foot and a half in 
breadth ; the heart was a foot and a half long, and near- 
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Iv ,hc &me in bre.d.h-, ite li.er, wbm meafured from 
,’gh. to left, nets found to be tbtee feet and a half m 
bteadtb, and two feet and a half deep, aa It hangs m the 
animal's body when in a Handing poEtmn; It had no 
galhhladder, in whieh it mfetnbles the Horfe. Upon 
opening the llntnaeh, the eontents of tt wet. found m 
confill of toots and fmall btanches of trees malfrcated, 
fome of which were as big as the end of a man s finger j 
in the mafs there appeared a great quantity of fuccuknt 
plants, as well as fome that were harfh and prickly: The 
effluvium arifing from this mafs was fo far from being 
offenfive, that it diffufed around a very ftrong and not 
difagreeable aromatic odour. We fhall conclude this ac- 
count by obferving, that the cavity which contained the 
brains was fmall, being only fix Inches long, and four 
high, and of an oval fliape: Being filled with peafe, it 
was found to contain barely one quart ; a human Ikull, 
meafured at the fame time, did not require much le& 
than three pints to fill it* 
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The hippopotamus. 

The great difficulties that have always attended a com- 
plete inveftigation of this huge animal, have arifen as 
well from the remotenefs of its fituation, as from its pe- 
culiar habits and difpofition. 

Though the Hippopotamus has been celebrated from 
the remotefl antiquity j though the facred writings men- 
tion him under the name of Bfhimotk; and though his fi- 
gure is to be feen engraven on Egyptian obelifks, and on 
Roman medals; yet his hlftory was very imperfectly 
known to the ancients, Arlftotle fays, that he has a 
mane like a Horfc, arid hoofs like an Ox; tufks and tail 
like a Boar; that he is of the fize of an Afs, and has the 
voice of a Horfe ; with other things equally abfurd; — all 
which Pliny has copied ; and, inftedd of correifting, has 
added to the number of his errors, — Of the accounts of 
later writers, it is much to be lamented that fuitable de- 
lineations have not accompanied their accurate defcrip- 
tions — A general defcft, by which the ftudy of nature 
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has been much retarded, the laborious refearches of ma- 
ny learned and ingenious naturalifts greatly fruftrated, 
and the errors of former times repeatedly copied and 

multiplied without number. 

The fize of the Hippopotamus is nearly equal to that 
of the Elephant. M. VaiUant fays, that one which he 
killed, meafured, from the tip of the nofe to the mfertion 
of the tail, ten feet feven inches, and was eight feet ele- 
ven inches in circumference i but, from the fmallnefs of 
its tulks, he fuppofed it to be a young one. In its fto- 
'mach were found leaves and reeds, grofsly chewed j like- 
M'ife fmall branches of trees, a little bruifed. 

It inhabits all the larger rivers of Africa, from the Ni- 
ger to the Cape of Good Hope 1 but is found in none of 
the African rivers that run into the Mediterranean, ex- 
cept the Nile, and in that part of it only which runs 
through the Upper Egypt, and in the fens and lakes of 
Ethiopia- 

The head of this animal is cnormoufly large; its 
mouth vaftly wide. Ray fays, that the upper mandible 
is moveable, like that of a Crocodile. In each jaw there 
are four cutting teeth; thofe in the lower jaw point 
ftraight forward; It has four large tulks; the largeft, 
which are always in the lower jaw, are fometimes above 
two feet long; It is faid that the canine teeth are fo 
hard, as to emit fire on being ftruck with fteel ; tliey are 
perfcaiy white, and preferable to ivory for making arti- 
ficial teeth; The grinders are fquare or oblong, like 
thofe of a man ; and fo large, that a fingle tootli weighs 
above three pounds ; The flein is of a dulky colour, bears 
a refemblance to that of tlie Rhinoceros, but is thicker, 
and is made into whips: The tail is nearly a foot long, 
taper, and flatted at the cad, which is thinly fumifhed 
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with hairs like brifUes : Its legs are fo Ihorti that its bell^ 
almoll touches the ground : The hoofs are divided into 
four parts, unconnefted by membranes. 

When alarmed or purfued, it takes to the water, 
plunges in, and finks to the bottom ; where it walks at 
full eafe. It often rifes to the furface, and remains with 
Its head out of the water, making a bellowing noife, 
which may be heard at a great diftance.^ — It feeds during 
night on the banks of the rivers, and fometimes does 
great damage in the adjacent plantations of rice and 
other grain. 

The Hippopotamus is naturally mild and gentle, very 
flow, and heavy In its movements upon land, but in the 
water bold and a£tive ; and when provoked or wounded, 
will rife, and attack boats or canVs with great fury. 
Dampier fays, he has known one of thefe animals fink a 
boat full of people, by biting a hole in the bottom with 
its tulks. — The method of taking it is by digging pits in 
the fand, in thofe parts through which the animal pafles 
in its way to the river after it has been feeding. 

The flefli of the Hippopotamus is tender and good : 
The fat is fine and well tafted, and much in requeft with 
the colonifts at the Cape, who look upon it as the moft 
wholefome meat that can be eaten : The gelatinous part 
of the feet in particular is accounted a great delicacy: 
The tongue, when dried, is alfo confidered at the Cape 
as a rare and excellent difli. 

Sparrman has given an engraving of this animal, taken 
from a young one which he caught at the Cape, from 

which ours is copied. The female briqgs forth one 

young at a time. 

Scaur us treated the Romans with one of thefe cica^ 
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turer, and five crocodiles, during Hs adileftip, and ex- 
hibited them on a temporary late. Angu us pro uce 
one in the celebration of his triomph over Cleopatra. 




The elephant. 

Of all the creatures that have hitherto been taken into 
the fervice of man, the Elephant is pre-eminent in the 
fize and ftrength of his body, and inferior to none in fa- 

gacity and obedience. 

Frotn time immemorial this animal has been employed 
either for the purpofes of labour, of war, or of oftenta- 
tious parade; to increafe the grandeur of eaftem princes, 
extend their power, or enlarge their dominions. 

The Elephant is a native of Afia and Africa, and is 
not to be found in its natural ftate either in Europe or 
America. From the river Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are met with in great numbers. In this ex- 
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tcnfive region, as they are more numerous than in any 
other part of the world| fo are they Icfs fearful of man* 
The favage inhabitants of this dreary country, inftead of 
attempting to fubdue this powerful animal, and render it 
fubfervieiit to their neceflities, feem ddirous only of a- 
voiding its fury. 

Sparrman fays, that in the country near the Cape they 
are fometimes fecn in large herds, confifting of many 
hundreds I and thinks it probable, that in the more re- 
mote and unfrequented parts of that vaft country they 
are ftiil more numerous. 

They are frequently hunted by the colonifts at the 
Cape, who are very expert in fhooting them, and make 
great advantage of their teeth. The largefl teeth weigh 
an hundred and £fty Dutch pounds, and are fold to the 
governor for as many guilders 3 fo that a man may earn 
three hundred guilders at one fhot. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that a traffic fo lucrative ffiould tempt 
the hunter to run great rilks* In approaching this ani- 
mal, great care mu ft be taken to fteal upon him unper- 
ceived. If the Elephant difeover his enemy near, he 
rulhes out, and endeavours to kill him. One of thefe 
hunters being out upon a plain, under the flielter of a 
few feattered thorn trees, thought he could be able to 
advance near enough to fhoot an Elephant that was at a 
little diftance from him j but he was difeovered, purfued, 
and overtaken by the animal, which laid hold of him 
with his trunk, and beat him iiiftantly to death. 

The height of tlie Elephant at the Cape is from twelve 
to fifteen feet. The female is lefs than the male, and 
her tulks do not grow to fuch a fize. 

In proportion to the fize of the Elephant, his eyes are 
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very fmall ^ but they are livelyj brilliant, and capable of 
great expreflion. He turns them flowly, and with gcn- 
tlenefs, towards his mafter. When he fpeaks, the ani- 
mal regards him wdth an eye of mildnefs and attention, 
—His ears are very large, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to his body, than thofe of the Afs ; They lit flat on 
the head, and are commonly pendulous ; but he can nife 
and move them with great facility, and frequently ufes 
them as a fan to cool himfetf, or defend his eyes from 

duft and infeas. His hearing is likewife remarkdjly 

fine 5 for he delights in the found of mufical inftrumeiits, 
and moves in cadence to the trumpet and tabor. — There 
are four grinders in each jaw, clofely united together*, 
forming, with the jaw-bone, one hard and compa£t body. 
One of thefe grinders fometimes meafures nine inches 
broad, and weighs four pounds and a half.^ — The texture 
of the Ikin is uneven, wrinkled, and knotty ; full of deep 
fiflures, nearly refembling the bark of an old oak tree, 
which run in all direftions over its furface. It is of a 
tawny colour, inclining to citron. In the fiflures there 
are fome briftly hairs, w^hich are alfo thinly fcattered 
over the body. -—The legs refemble mafly columns, of 
fifteen or eighteen inches diameter, and from five to fix 
feet high. — The foot is fliort, and divided into five toes, 
covered with the (kin, fo as not to be vifible. To each 
toe there is affixed a nail or hoof, of a horny fuhftance. 

The mofl: remarkable feature of the Elephant is his 
trunk or probofeis, which is compofed of membranes, 
nerves and mufcles. It is both an organ of feeling and 
of motion. The animal cannot only move and bend it, 
but can contract, lengthen, and turn it in every direftiom 
The extremity of the trunk terminates in a protuberance, 
which ftretches out on the upper fide in the form of a 
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fingeri and pofTeffcs in a great degree the nicenefs and 
dexterity of that ufeful member. It is equally flexible, 
and as capable of laying hold of objects as tlie fingers of 
a man. He lifts from the ground the fmalleft piece of 
money ; he fele£ts herbs and flowers, and picks them up 
one by onev he unties the knots of ropes, opens and 
fiiuts gates, &C. With his trunk he grafps any body 
which it is applied to, fo firmly, that no force can tear 
it from his gripe. 

Of all the inftruments which Nature has fo liberaily 
beftowcd on her mod favourite produftions, the trunk of 
the Elephant is perhaps the mod complete and admira- 
ble, Ray fays, it is divided into three partitions or 
chambers j two of which run in fpiral dire£Uons, and 
the other in a right line. It is eight feet long in an Ele- 
phant of fourteen feet high, and five feet in dreumfe- 
tence at the thickeft part. The noftrils are fituated at 
the extremity", through which it draws in water by a 
ftrong fusion, either for the purpofe of quenching its 
third, or of wafliing and cooling itfelf, which it fre- 
quently does, by taking up a large quantity; part of 
which it carries to its mouth, and drinks j and by ele- 
vating the trunk, allows the remainder to run over every 
part of its body. 

Roots, herbs, leaves, and tender wood, are the ordi- 
nary food of the Elephant, He does not ruminate, and 
has but one domach : This want, however, is amply fup- 
plicd by the magnitude and length of his intedines, and 
particularly of the colon, which is from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, and two or three in diameter. When 
one of them difeovers a plentiful padure, he calls to the 
others, and invites them to partake. As they require a 
great quantity of forage, they frequently change theit 
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«afturc. and do incredible damage whenever they hap. 
pen to ftray into cultivated ground. From the weight 
of their bodies at,d the fize of their feet, they Ueftroy 
much more than they ufe for food.-The Indians and ne. 

roes ufe every artifice to prevent the approach of thefe 
unwelcome vifitants, making loud noifes, and kindling 
fires round their habitations j but in fpite of all their pre- 
cautions, the Elephants often break through their fences, 
deftroy their whole harveft, and overturn their huts. It 
is not cafy to feparate them : They generally afl in con- 
cert, whether they attack, march, or fly. 

The ordinary walk of the Elepliant is not quicker than 
that of a Horfe ; but when puflied, he alTumes a kind of 
ambliiig pace, which In fleetnefs is equal to a gallop. 
He goes forward with eafe and celerity ; but it is with 
great difficulty that he turns himfelf round ; and that not 
without taking a pretty large circuit. It is generally in 
narrow and hollow places that the negroes attack him» 
and cut off his tail, which they value above every other 
part of bis body.— He fwims well, and is of great ufe in 
carrying great quantities of baggage over large rivers. 
When fwimming, he raifcs his long trunk above the fur- 
face of the water for the fake of refpiratioii, every other 
part of his body being below: In this manner feveral of 
thefe animals fwim together, and Iteer their courfe with- 
out danger of running foul of each other. 

The Elephant, when tamed, is gentle, obedient, and 
docile: Patient of labour, it fubmits to the moll toil- 
fome drudgery j and fo attentive to the commands of its 
governor, that a word or a look is fufficient to fiimulatc 
it to the moll violent exertions. Its attachment to its 
keeper is fo great, that it carcfles him with its trunk, 
and frequently will obey no other mailer: It knows his 
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voice ; and can diflinguifh the tone of command, of an- 
ger, or of approbation ; and regulates its aftions accord- 
ingly : It receives his orders with attention, and executes 
them with cagernefs, but without precipitation, AJl its 
motions are orderly, and feem to coriefpond with the 
dignity of its appearance, being grave, majdlic, and cau- 
tious. It kneels down for the accommodation of thofe 
who would mount upon its back, and with its pliant 
trunk even aflifts them to afcend. It fulFers itfdf to be 
harnefled, and fee ms to have a pleafure in the finery of 
its trappings. It is ufed in drawing chariots, w^aggons, 
and various kinds of machines. One of them will per- 
form with cafe the work of many horfes. 

The condud:or of the Elephant is ufually mounted on 
its neck ; and makes ufe of a rod of iron, fharp at the 
end, and hooked j with which he urges the animal for- 
ward, by pricking its head, ears, or muzzle : But in ge- 
neral, a word from the keeper is fufSdent to encourage 
this intelligent creamre to proceed on its way, or per- 
form the talk afligned to it — In India, where they were 
once employed in launching fhips, one of them was di- 
reded to force a large veiTel into the water ; which prov- 
ing fuperior to his ftrength, the malter. In an angry tone, 
cried out, * Take dway that lazy beaft, and bring another 
in its place.' The poor animal inftantly redoubled its 
eiforts, frattured its fkull, and died upon the fpot. 

The Indians, from very early periods, have employed 
Elephants in their wars: Porus oppofed the pafiage of 
Alexander over the Hyda fpes with eighty-five of them. 
M. de Buffon imagines, that it was fome of the Ele- 
phants taken by that monarch, and afterwards tranfport- 
cd into Greece, which were employed by Pyrrhus again ft 
the Romans.— Since the invention of fire-arms, the Ele- 
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phant has been of little ufc in deciding the contefts of 
hoailc nations i for, being terrified with the flalh of the 
powder, and the report that immediately fucceeds, they 
are foon thrown into confufion, and then become dan- 
gerous to their employers.— They are now chiefly ufed 
for the purpofcs of labour or magnificent parade. 

The Indian princes, tn their travels, aie attended byi 
hundreds of thefc animals : Some are employed to con- 
vey the ladies which compofe the feraglio, in latticed 
cages made for that purpofe, and covered with branches 
of trees} whilft others tranfport immenfe quantities of 
baggage, with which the fovereigns of the Eaft are al- 
ways accompanied in their marches from one place to 
another. — ^They are likewife made ufc of as the dreadful 
inftruments of executing condemned criminals —a tafk 
which they perform with great dexterity. At the word 
of command, they bic.-ik the limbs of the criminal with 
their trunks-, they fometimes trample him to death, or 
impale him on their enormous tolks, juft as they are di- 
re£ted by their more barbarous keeper. 

It is a fingular circumftancc in the hiftory of this ex- 
traordinary animal, that, in a ftate of fubjeftion, It is 
unalterably barren } and, though it has been reduced un- 
der the dominion of man for ages, it has never been 
known to breed,— as if it had a proper fenfe of its de- 
graded condition, and obftinately refufed to hicrcafe the 
pride and power of its conqueror by propagating a race 
of flaves. It therefore follows, that of all the numerous 
bands of Elephants that are trained to fervice, there is 
not one that has not been originally wild, nor one that 
has not been forced into a ftate of fubje£lion, To re- 
cruit, therefore, the numbers that are unavoidably con- 
fumed by difeafe, accident, or age, the eaftern princes 
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arc obligtd every year to fend into the foteftsj and ufc 
various methods to ^procure frefti fupplies. 

The manner of taking, taming, and rendering thefc 
animals fubmiflive, Is curious, and well deferves a place 
in the hiftory of the Elephant. In the midft of a foreft 
abounding with Elephants, a large piece of ground is 
marked out, and furrounded with ftrong palifades, inter* 
woven with branches of trees : One end of the indofure 
is narrow i from which it widens gradually, fo as to take 
in a great extent of country- Several thoufand men arc 
employed upon the occafion, who place themfdves in 
fuch a manner as to prevent the wild Elephants from 
making their efcape : They kindle large fires at certain 
diftances, and make a dreadful noife with drums and va- 
rious kinds of difeordant inftruments, calculated for the 
purpofc of Running and terrifying the poor animals ; 
whilft another party^ confifting of fome thoufands, with 
the afiiftancc of tame female Elephants, trained for the 
purpofe, drive the wild Elephants flowdy towards the 
great opening of the indofure, the whole train of hun- 
ters dofing in after them, ftiouting, and making a great 
noife, till they are driven by infenfible degrees into the 
narrow part of tlie indofure, through which there is an 
opening into a fmaller fpacc, ftrongly fenced in, and 
guarded on all fides. As foon as one of the Elephants 
enters this ftrait, a ftrong bar clofes the paflage from be- 
hind, and he finds himfelf completely environed- On 
the top of this narfow paffage fome of the huntfmen 
ftand with goads in their hands, urging the creature for- 
ward to the end of the paffage, where there is an open- 
ing juft wide enough to let him pafs* He is now re- 
ceived into the cultody of two females, who ftand on 
each fide of him, and prefs him into the fervice : If he 
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be likely to prove rcfra£loryj they begin to dircipllne hini 
with their trunks, till he is reduced to obedience, and 
fuffers himfelf to be led to a tree, where he is bound by 
the leg with ftout thongs, made of uiitanned elk or buck 
flein. The tame Elephants arc then led back to the in- 
clofure } and the others are made to fubmit in the fame 
manner. They are all fuffered to remain fall to the trees 
for feveral days. Attendants are placed by the fide of 
each animal, who fuppty him with food by little and lit- 
tle, till he is brought by degrees to be fenfible of kind- 
nefs and carefles, and allows himfelf to be led to the lia- 
ble. In the fpace of fourteen days, his abfolute fubmif- 
fion is completed. During that time, he is fed daily 
with cocoa-nut leaves, and led once a day to the water 
by the tame ones. He becomes accullomed to the voice 
of his keeper, ami at lall quietly refigns his prodigious 
powers to the dominion and fervice of man. 

The time of geftation of the Elephant is hitherto but 
imperfedlly known: Ariftotle fays, it goes two years 

with young; which is the more likely, as the feafon of 
defire in the male returns but once in three years. The 
female produces one young at a time. The young Ele- 
phants are faid to fuck with their trunk ; the teats of the 
female being fituated between its fore legs. 

The Elephant is thirty years in arriving at its full 
growth; and is faid to live, though in a Hate of capti- 
vity, to the age of an hundred and twenty or an hundred 
and thirty years : In a ftate of unrellrained freedom, it 
is fuppofed to live much longer. 

The Elephant will drink wine, and is fond of fpiritous 
liquors. By fhewing him a veflel filled with arrack, he 
is induced to exert the greateft efforts, and perform the 
moll painful talks, in hopes of receiving it as the reward 
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bf his labour. To difappoint him is dangerous, as lie 
feldom fails to be revenged. The following inflance is 
given as a faft, and deferves to be recorded: — An Ele- 
phant, difappointed of its reward, out of revenge killed 
his cornac or governor. The poor man’s wife, who be- 
held the dreadful fcene, took her two infants, and threw 
them at the feet of the enraged auimaJ, faying, ^ Since 
you have flain my hufband, take my life alfo, as well as 
that of my children The Elephant inftantly flopped, 
relented, and, as if ftung with remorfe, took the eldeft 
boy in its trunk, placed him on its neck, adopted him 
for its cornac, and would never allow any other perfon 
to mount it. 

This animal feems to know when it is mocked, and 
never fails to retaliate accordingly, A painter wifhed to 
draw one in an unufual attitude, with its trunk elevated, 
and its mouth open. In order to induce the Elephant to 
exhibit to more advantage, a perfon was employed to 
throw fruit Into its mouth, who fometimes deceived it 
by only making an offer of doing fo, and retaining the 
fruit in his hand. Enraged at this kind of treatment, 
and, as it Ihould feem, guefling the painter to be the 
caufe, it eje£fed a quantity of water from its trunk, 
which fpoiled his paper, and prevented him from pro- 
ceeding in his w^ork. 

We might quote many other fads equally curious and 
interefting ; Thofe we have already recited are fufficient 
to fliew, that the Elephant is poiTdTed of inftindive fa- 
culties fuperior to thofe of any other animal. We mu ft 
at the fame time admire the admirable order of that 
difpenfation, which, to an animal of fuch unequalled 
powers, has added a difpofition fo mild and tradable. 
What ra?ages might we not expeft from the prodigious 
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arength of the Elephant, combined with the fiercenefa 
and rapacity of the Tiger ! 

We cannot clofe our account of the Elephant, with- 
out taking fotne notice of the teeth of that animal, which 
have been fo frequently found in a foflil aate in wrious 
parts of the world. Some years ago, two great grinding- 
teeth, and part of the tulk of an Elephant, were difeo- 
vered, at the depth of forty-two yards, in a lead mine, 
in Flintlhire, lying in a bed of gravel: The grinders 
were almoft as perfea as if they had been jua taken 
from the living animal i the tulk was much decayed, and 

very foft Near the banks of many rivers in Siberia, 

large tulks and teeth have been frequently dug up, which 
were formerly attributed to a creature called the 
mauth : but they are now univerfally believed to have be- 
longed to the Elephant. The molares or grinders are 
perfeftly the fame with thofe of the prefent race ; but 
both they and the tulks are much larger : Some of the 
latter have been known to weigh four hundred pounds ; 
and grinders, of the weight of twenty-four pounds, have 
not unfrequently been difeovered. One of thefe was 
taken from a Ikcleton of the fame head in which the 
tulks were found ; And as the ivory of tire latter was 
in every refpe£t the fame as that generally known, and 
made ufe of for the purpofes of ufeful and ornamental 
works, we cannot deny our affent to the opinion of thofe 
who fuppofe them to have been once parts of the animal 
we have juft deferibed. — ^Tulks of a prodigious fize, 
teeth, jaw-bones, thigh-bones, and vertebra, have like- 
wife been frequently found on the banks of the river 
Ohio, in America, five or fix feet beneath the furface. 
Some of the tulks are near feven feet long} one foot 
nine inches in circumference at the bafe, and one foot 
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Hear the point. They differ from thofe of the Elephant, 
in having a larger twift or fpiral curve towards the fmall 
end. There is a ftill greater difference in the form of 
the grinders, which are made like thofe of a carnivorous 
animal, not flat and ribbed tranfverfely on their furface, 
like thofe of an Elephant, but furniihed with a double 
row of high and conic projections, as if intended to maf- 
ticate, not grind, their food.— Specimens of thefe teeth 
and bones are depoflted in the BritHh Mufeum, that of 
the Royal Society, and in the cabinet of the late inge- 
nious Dr Hunter.— Thefe foffil bones arc alfo found in 

Peru, and in the Bta^tils. As yet, the Jiving animal 

has evaded the fearch of the curious naturalift } but it is 
not improbable, that it may exift in fomc of thofe remote 
parts of that vaft continent, yet unpenetrated by Eu- 
ropeans. 
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Animals of the CAT Kind. 

E have hitherto been employed in the pleafing 



talk of defcribing mod of thofe numerous tribe* 



of animals that are more nearly connefted with the inte- 
refts of mankind; that fervc as the inftruments of man’s 
happiiiefs, or at lead, that do not openly oppofe hitn; 
that depend upon his care for their fubfidence ; and in 
their turn contribute largely to his comfort and fupport. 
Wc have taken an ample range among the wilder inha- 
bitants of the fored, which, though in a more remote 
degree dependant on man, are neverthelefs objefts of 
his attention and purfuit. We have followed Nature to 
her mod retired recedes, and have fcen and admired 
her works under a variety of the mod beautiful living 
forms; but our progrefs has hitherto been undained with 



The attention of our readers will now be engaged in a 
different purfuit. The fcenc mud be diverfified. 

We come now to a fanguinary and unrelenting tribe, 

the bold and intrepid enemies of man ; that difdain to 

own his power, and carry on unceafing hodilities agalnd 
him. 

This numerous and ferocious tribe is chiefly didin- 
gutdied by their fharp and formidable daws, w-hich are 
lodged in a Iheath, and are capable of being extended or 
draw'n in at pleafure.— They lead a folitary and a raven- 
ous life ; and never unite for mutual defence or fupport, 
like thofe of the herbivorous kinds. They feek their 
food alone, and are frequently enemies to each other. 
Though differing greatly in fize and in colour, they arc 
nearly allied to each other in form and difpofltion, being 
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equally fierce, rapacious, and artful.— At the head of 
this numerous dafs i^e fliall place 




The lion, 

which is eminently diftinguifted from the reft, as well 
in fize and ftrength, as by his large and fiowing mane. 

This animal is produced in Africa, and the hotteft 
parts of Afia. It is found in the greateft numbers in the 
fcorched and defolate regions of the torrid zone, in the 
deferts of Zaara and Biledulgerid, and in all the interior 
parts of the vaft continent of Africa- In thefc defert re*, 
gions, from whence mankind are driven by the rigorous 
heat of the climate, this animal reigns foie mafter: Its 
difpofition feems to partake of the ardour of its native 
foil: Infiamed by the influence of a burningJ’un, its rage 
is moft tremendousi and its courage undaunted* Happi- 

M z 
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ly, indeed, the fpecics is not numerous, and is faid 
be greatly diminiihed; for, if we may credit the tefti- 
mony of thofe who have traverfed thefe vaft defertS, the 
number of Lions is not nearly fo great as formerly. Mr 
Shaw obferves, that the Rorhans carried more Lions 
from Lybia in one year for theit public fpeclacles, than 
could be found in all that country at this time. It is 
likewife remarked, that in Turkey, Peifia, and the In- 
dies, Lions are not now fo frequently met with as in for- 
mer times» 

It is obferved of this animal, that its courage dimi- 
ni (hes, and its caution and timidity are greater, in pro- 
portion as it approaches the habitations of the human 
race. Being acquainted with man, and the power of his 
arms, it lofes its natural fortitude to fuch a degree, as to 
be fetrified at the found' of his voice- It has been known 
to fly even before women and children, and fuffer itfelf 
to be driven away by them from its lurking places in the 
neighbourhood of their villages- 

This alteration in the LionV difpofition fufficicntly 
ftiews, that it will admit of a' certaiif degree of educa- 
tion: And it is a well-known faft, that the keepers of 
wild beafts frequently play with him, pull olit his tongue, 
hold him by the teeth, and even chaftife him' without 
caufe. The animal feems to bear all with a fallen kin4 
of compofure, and rarely retaliates this unmerited treat- 
ratiit — It is dangerous, however, to provoke him too 
far, or to depend upon his temper with too great fecu- 
rity, Labat tells us of a gentleman who kept a Lion in 
his chamber, and employed a fervant to attend it ; who, 
as is ufual, mixed his blows with carefTes. This ill- 
judged aflbeiation continued for fome time* One morn- 
ing the gentleman was awakened by an unufuai noife in 
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Ills room*, and, drawing his curtains, he perceived it to 
^iroceed from the Lion, which was growling over the bo- 
dy of the unhappy man, whom it had juft killed, and had 
feparated his head from his body. The terror and eon- 
fufion of the gentleman may be eafdy conceived: He 
flew out of the room i and, with the affiftance of feme 
people, had the animal fecured from doing further mif* 
chief- 

As Ac paffions of this animat are ftrong, and ite appe- 
tites vehement, we ought %ot to prefume that the im- 
preflfions of education will always be fnfliciently power- 
ful. It miift be dangerous, therefore, to fuffer it to re- 
main too long without food, or to perfift in irritating or 
abufing it. 

However, numbexlefs accounts alTure us, that the an- 
ger of the Lion is noble, its courage magnanimous, and 
its temper fufceptible of grateful impreflions. It has 
been often feen to defpife weak and contemptible ene- 
mies, and even to pardon their infults, wdien it was in 
its power to punifh them ; It has been known to fpare 
the life of an animal that was thrown to be devoured by 
it, to live in habits of perfed cordiality with it, to fliare 
its fubfiftence, and even to give it a preference where its 
portion of food was fcanty. 

The form of the Lion is ftrikingly bold and majeftic : 
His large and ftiaggy mane, which he can ere£l at plea- 
fure, furrounding his awful front | his huge eye*brows ; 
his round and flery eye-balls, w'hich, upon the leaft irri- 
iation, feem to glow with peculiar luftre | together with 
the formidable appearance of his teeth, — exhibit a pic- 
ture of terrific grandeur, w*hich no words can defcribc- 

The length of the largeft Lion is between eight and 
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nine feet| the tail about fourj and its height about four 
feet, and » half* The female is about one-fourth part 

Jefs, and without the mane. 

As the Lion advances in years, its mane grows longer 
and thicker- The hair on the reft of the body is fhort 
and fmooth, of a tawny colour, but whitiih on the belly* 
The roaring of the Tion is loud and dreadful ; "W^licn 
heard in the night, it refembles diftant thunden Its cry 
of anger is much louder and fhortcr. 

The Lion feldom attacks ^any animal openly, except 
when compelled by extreme hunger: In that cafe, no 
danger deters him. But as moil animals endeavour to 
avoid him, he is obliged to have recourfe to artifice, and 
take his prey by furprize* For this purpofc, he crouches 
on his belly in fome thicket, where he waits till his prey 
approaches ^ and then, with one prodigious fpring, he 
leaps upon it at the diftance of fifteen or twenty feet^ 
and generally feizes it at the firft bound. If he mifs his 
objeft, he gives up the purfuit; and, turning back to- 
wards the place of his ambufh, he meafures the ground 
Itep by ftep, and again lies in wait for another opportu- 
nity-— The lurking-place of the Lion is generally chofeii 
near a fpring, or by the fide of a river ; where he fre- 
quently has an opportunity of catching fuch animals as 
come to quench their thirft. 

There are, however, inftances where the Lion deviates 
from his ufual method of taking his prey ; of which the 
following, related by Sparrman, is remarkable; — A Hot- 
tentot, perceiving that he was followed by a Lion, and 
concluding that the animal only waited the approach of 
night to make him his prey, began to confider of the belt 
method of providing for his fafety, which he at length 
effefted in the following Angular maimer:— Obferving a 
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piece of broken ground, with a precipitate defeent on 
one ftde, he fat down by the edge of it ; and found, to 
his great joy, that the Lion alfo made a halt, and kept at 
the fame diaance as before. As foon as it grew dark, 
the Hottentot, Aiding gently forward, let himfelf down a 
little below the edge of the hill, and held up his cloak 
and hat upon hia ftick, making at the fame time a gentle 
motion with it ; The Lion, In the mean while, came 
creeping foftly towards him, like a Catj and miftakiiig 
the (kin cloak for the man himfelf, made a fpring, and 
fell headlong down the precipice : By which means, the 
poor Hottentot was fafely delivered from his infidiou* 
enemy. 

That the Lion does not always kill whatever animal 
happens to be in its power, has already been ohferved ; 
and this peculiarity in its temper is remarkably obvious, 
with regard to the human ipcclcs* Of this there have 
been many inAances. At St Catherine Cree’s church, 
Leadenhall-ftrect, London, provifion is made, under the 
will of Sir John Gager, who was lord-mayor in the year 
1646, for a fermon to he annually preached on the i6th 
of November, in commemoration of his happy deliver- 
ance from a Lion, which he met in a defert as he was 
travelling in the Turkifli dominions, and fuffered him to 
pafs unmolefted. The minifter is to have 20s. for the 
fermon, the clerk 2s. 6d. and the fexton is- The fum 
of 81. ids. 6d. is likewife to be diftributed among the 
neceflitous inhabitants, purfuant to the will of Sir John. 

Sparrman, among feveral inftances of the fame nature, 
mentions a perfon who, though he was thrown down by 
a Lion, and wounded by it in. feveral places, was after 
all generoufly left with his life. 

M 4 
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The ftrcngth of this animal is great : One of them 
was ohferved to feize a heifer, which it carried oflF in its 
mouth with eafe, and leaped over a ditch without much 

apparent difficulty. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Lion is frequently 
hunted by the colonifts,— In the day time, and upon an 
open plain, twelve or fisteen dogs will eafdy get the bet- 
ter of a large Lion. As the Lion is not remarkably 
fwift, the dogs foon come pretty near him j when, with 
a fallen kind of magnanimity, he turns round, and waits 
for the attack, fliaking his mane, and roaring with a fliort 
and fharp tone- The hounds furround him ; and, ruffi- 
ing upon him all at once, foon tear him to pieces. It is 
faid, that he has feldoni time to make more than two or 
three ftrokes with his paws ; each of which is attended 
with the death of one of his afTailants, • 

The Llonefs goes w-ith young five months, and brings 
forth three or four at a time- The young ones are about 
the fi2c of a large pug-dog, harmlefs, pretty, and playful. 
They continue at the teat twelve months, and are above 
five years in coming to perfection. 

The Lion is a long-lived animal, although naturalifts 
have differed greatly as to the precife period of its ex- 
iftence, Buffon limits it to twenty, or twenty-two years 
at moft. It is however certain, that it lives much be- 
yond that time. The great Lion, called Pompey, w^hich 
died in the year 1760, was known to have been in the 
Tower above feventy years j and one, brought from the 
river Gambia, died there not long ago at the age of fix- 
ty-three, — Several of thefe animals have been bred in the 
Tower: So that the time of their gellation, the iiumbex 
they produce, and the time of their arriving at perfec- 
tion, arc all pretty well known. 
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The attachment of the Lionefs to her young is re- 
markably ftrong: For their fuppoit, flic is more fero- 
cious than the Lion himfelfy makes her mcurfions with 
greater boldnefs, dcftroys* without diftin&ion, every ani- 
mal that falls in her way, and carries it reeking to her 
cubs. —She ufually brings forth in the moft retired and 
inacceflible places 5 and when afraid of her retreat being 
difcovered, endeavours to hide her track, by brufliing the 
ground with her tail. When much dilturbed or alarm- 
ed, fhe will fometimes tranfport her young from one 
place to another in her mouth ; and, if obftruftcd in her 
courfe, will defend them to the lafl: extremity. 

The fiefli of the Lion is faid to have a ftrong, difagree- 
able flavour ; yet it is frequently eaten by the negroes. 
The Ikin, which was formerly a robe of diftinSion for 
heroes, is now made ufe of by thofe people as a mantle 
or a bed. They alfo preferve the greafe, which is of a 
penetrating nature, and is ufed in medicine. 

The reprefentation we have given, was drawn from a 
remarkably fine one, exhibited at Newcaftlc in the year 
1 ^ 38 . It was then young, extremely healthful, a£Iivc, 
and in full condition. 
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The tiger 

15 tJic moft rapacious and deftru£Uve of all carnivoroua 
animals- Fierce %vithout provocatlorij and cruel without 
neceffityi its thirft for blood is infatiable ; Though glut- 
ted with flaughter, it contmues its carnage, nor ever 
gives up fo long as a fingle objeft remains in its light ; 
Flocks and herds fall indiferiminate viO:ims to its fu- 
ry ; It fears neither the fight nor the oppofition of man, 
whom it frequently makes its prey ; and it is even faid 
to prefer human fleih to that of any other animah 

The Tiger is peculiar to Alia, and is found as far 
North as China and Chinefe Tartary : It inhabits Mount 
Ararat, and Hyrcania, of old famous for its wild be alls * 
The greateft numbers are met with in India, and its 
1 Hands. They are the fcourge of the country : They 
lurk among the bullies, by the fides of rivers, and al- 
moft depopulate many places. They feldom purfue their 
prey; but bound upon it from the place of their anibulh, 
with an elafticity, and from a diftance, fcarcely credible. 
It is highly probable, that, from this gircumftance, the 
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Tiger may derive its name, which, in the Armenian lan- 
guage, fignifies an arrow; to the flight of which this 
creature may very properly be compared, in the quick- 
nefs and agility of its bounds. 

The ftrength of this animal is fo great, that, when it 
has killed a Deer or other animal, it carries it off with 
fuch eafe, that it feems no impediment to its flight. If 
jt be undifturbed, it plunges its head into the body of 
the animal up to its very eyes, as if to fatiate itfclf with 
blood. 

The Tiger is oae of the few animals whole ferocity 
can never be wholly fubdued. Neither gentlenefs not 
ponftraint has any effe^ in fofteniiig its temper. It does 
not feem fenfiblc of the attention of its keeper; and 
would equally tear the hand that feeds, with that by 
which it is chaftifed, 

A beautiful young male Tiger, lately brought over 
from China in the Pitt Eaft-Iiidiaraan, at the age of ten 
months, was fo far domefticated, as to admit every kind 
of familiarity from the people on hoard. It feeraed to 
be quite harmlefs, and was as playful as a kitten. It 
frequently flept with the failors in their hammocks; and 
would fuffer two or three of them to repofe their heads 
upon its back, as upon a pillow, whilft It lay ftretched 
put upon the deck. In return for this, it would, howe- 
ver, now and then Ileal their meat. Having one day 
taken a piece of beef from the carpenter, he followed 
the animal, took the meat out of its mouth, and beat it 
feverely for the theft ; which punifliment it fuffered with 
all the patience of a dog. It would frequently run out 
on the bowfprit ; climb about the lliip, like a cat ; and 
perform a number of tricks, with an agility that was 
truly ^ftonilhing. There was a dog on board the fliip. 
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witli which it would often play in the moft diverting 
mannen — ^From thcfe circumftances* one might be led 
to fuppofe> that the difpofition of the Tiger, like that of 
many other animals, was capable of fome degree of cul- 
ture- But it ought to be remembered, that at the time 
this one was taken on board the fhip, it was only a 
month or fix weeks old | and when arrived in this coun- 
try, it had not quite compleated a year- How much 
longer its good humour might have continued, it is im- 
pofllble to fay ; But it is much to be doubted, that the 
fame innocent playfulnefs would have formed a part of 
its charader when arrived at its full ftate of maturity. 

Notwithftanding the cruelty of this creature's difpofi- 
tion, a fudden check has fometimes had a good cfFe£l in 
preventing its meditated attack- Some ladies and gentle- 
men being on a party of pleafure, under a fliade of trees, 
on the banks of a river in Bengal, were fudden ly fur- 
prized at feeing a Tiger ready to make its fatal fprlng ; 
One of the ladies, with amazing prefence of mind, laid 
hold of an umbrella; and unfurling it diredbly in the ani- 
maPs face, it inflantly retired. — Another party had not 
the fame good fortune, A Tiger darted among them 
whilfl they were at dinner, feized on a gentleman, and 
carried him off in the fight of his difconfolate compa- 
nions. 

They attack all kinds of animals, even the Lion; and 
furious combats have frequently been maintained be- 
tween them, in which both have perifiied. 

Father Tachard gives an account of a battle betw-eeii 
a Tiger and two Elephants, at Siam ; of which he was 
an eye-witnefs. The heads, and part of the trunks of 
the Elephants, were defended from the claws of the Ti- 
ger by a covering made for the purpofe. They were 
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placed in the midft of a large inclofure. One of them 
was fuffered to approach the Tiger, which was confined 
by cords, and received two or three heavy blows from 
the trunk of the Elephant upon its back, which beat it 
to the ground, where it lay for fome time as if it were 
dead : But, though this attack had a good deal abated its 
fury, it was no fooner untied, than, with a horrible roar^ 
it made a fpring at the Elephant’s trunk, which that ani- 
mal dexteroufly avoided by drawing it up } and, receiving 
the Tiger on its tulks, threw it up into the air. The 
two Elephants were then allowed to come up? and, after 
giving it feveral heavy blows, would undoubtedly have 
killed it, if an end had not been put to the combat.— 
Under' fuch reftraints and difadvantages, we cannot won- 
der that the iflue was unfavourable to the Tiger. We 
may however, by this, judge of its great ttrength and 
fiercenefs,— that, after being difabled by the firft attack 
of the Elephant, whtlft it was held by its cords, it would 
venture to continue fuch an unequal engagement. 

We are happy in being able to prefent our cutioUi 
readers with an engraving of this rare animal, drawn 
from the life, from a Tigef that was exhibited at Nevv- 
caftle in 1787, and was generally allowed to be one of 
the fineft creatures of its kind ever feen in England. 
The beautiful bars of black with which every part of its 
body was ftreaked, are accurately copied : The colour of 
the ground was yellow, deeper on the back, and foften- 
ing by degrees towards the belly, where it was white ■, as 
were alfo the throat and infides of the legs: A white 
fpace, fpotted with black, furtounded each eye; and on 
each cheek, a ftrtpe of the fame colour extended from 
the ears to the throat. It was nearly the fame height as 
the Lion } and was of the largcft fpecies of the Tiger, 
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which 13 called the Koyai The fmallcft of them I# 

not above two feet high, fatd to be extremely cunning, 
and delights in human fleOi, The fccond kind is about 
three fdet high, and is fond of deer, wild hogs, &c. 
which it frequentiy takes by the fides of rivers, as they 
come down to quench their thirft. 

The fkin of this animal is much efteemed all over the 
Eaft, particularly in China. The Mandarins cover their 
feats of juftice with it; and, during the winter, ufc it 
for culhions and pillows. 

We have now deferibed the two great heads of this 
mifehievous family, which are eminently diftinguiflied 
from the reft in fize, ftrength, and colour. 

The three fucceeding fpecies have been frequently con- 
founded with each other; and, although there is feme 
difference in thdr fizc and in the difpofition of their 
fpots, yet thefe have been fo indifcriminately defined, as 
to make it dilEcuk to form a true criterion, fo as accu- 
rately to diftinguifh each fpecies* Strikingly fimilar in 
the form of their bodies, in the beauty of their fleins, as 
well as in their difpofitions and habits, which feem to be 
equally formed for rapine and cruelty, — there is great 
room to conjefturc, that commixture may be one great 
caufe of producing the fiight differences obfervable in 
them. — If we regard the figure and diverfity of the fpots, 
we fliall find many varieties not taken notice of by na- 
turalifts ; if we be led to judge by the fize, we fhall find 
an almoft imperceptible gradation from the Cat to the 
Tiger. It would be vain, therefore, to make as many 
varieties in thefe animals, as we fee differences in fpots 
or ftature : It will be fuflicient to point out the moft ge- 
neral diffin£lions. 




The panther 

is next m fize to tht Tiger; and has, by many natural- 
ifts, been miftaken for that animah — Its hair is ftiort and 
fmooth ; and, inftead of being ftreaked like the Tiger, Is 
beautifully marked on the back, Gdes, and flanks, with 
black fpots, difpofed in cirdeB, from four to five in each, 
with a Angle fpot in the center ; on the face, bread, and 
legs, the fpots are fingle : The colour of the body on the 
back and Tides is yellow, deep on the b^k, and paler to- 
wards the belly, which is white : Its ears are fliort and 
pointed ; its eye is refllefs ; and its whole afpe£l fierce 
and cruel. 

It is an untameable animal ; and inhabits Africa, from 
Earbary to the remoteft parts of Guinea. 

Its manner of taking Its prey is the fame with that of 
the Tiger, — always by furprize, either lurking in thick- 
ets, or creeping on its belly till it comes within reaclu 
When prefied with hunger, it attacks every living crea- 
ture without dlftin£tion, but happily prefers the flefh of 
brutes to that of mankind ; It will even climb up trees 
in purfuit of monkies and leifer animals ; fo that nothing 
is fecure from its attacks* 
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Tlie Panther is about the fine of a large Maftiff Dog; 
but its legs arc not quite fo long, its voice is ftrong and 
hoarfej and it growls continually. 

The ancients were well acquainted with thefe animals. 
The Romans drew prodigious numbers from the deferts 
of Africa, for their public Ihews ; fufficient, one might 
fuppofe, to have entirely exhaufted them. Scaurus ex- 
hibited an hundred and fifty of them at one time; Pom- 
pey four hundred and ten; and Auguftus four hundred 
and twenty. They probably thinned the coafts of Mau- 
ritania of thefe animals; but they ftill fwarm in the 
fouthern parts of Guinea.- 

In China, there is a moft beautiful animal of this kind, 
called Louebui the Ikin of which fells for fix pounds fter- 
ling. 

An animal of this fpecies is likewlfe found in Afiatic 
Tartary, called there the Bahr^ It is feven feet long, ex- 
tremely rapacioijs, and very deftruftive of horfes and ca- 
mels. Its fkin is very fine, and valued in Ruflia at one 
pound fterling. 
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The leopard. 

The very trifling diiFerence between this and the 
mentioned animal gives reafon to fuppofe, that it confifts 
chiefly in the name. It inhabits the fame coontries \ and 
in feme places goes by the fame name, being called the 
Pantber ^ Senegal; and is chiefly found there. It is 
mentioned by Ray as the femak Panther^ but is rather 
fmaller than that animal. Its length, from note to tail, 
is about four feet; The colour of the body is a more 
lively yellow ; and the fpots with which it is diverfified, 
are fmaller and clofer than thofe of the Panther- 

The interior parts of Africa abound with thefe ani* 
mals from whence they come down in great numbers, 
and make dreadful havock among the numerous herds 
that cover the plains of the Lower Guinea. When 
bealls of chafe fail, they fpare no living creature* 

The negroes take them in pitfalls, flightly covered at 
the top, and baited with flefh. Their chief inducement 
for purfuing them is their flefh, which they eat, and is 
faid to be white as veal, and well tailed. The ne- 
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grefles make collars of their teeth, and wear them as 

charms, _ 

The Ikins of thefe animals are brought to Europe, 

where they arc greatly efteemed. 

In India, there is a fpecics of Leopard about the fize 
of a large Greyhound, with a fmall head, and fliort ears: 
Its face, chin, and throat, of a pale-brown colour, in- 
clining to yellow i the body is of a light tawny-brown, 
marked with fmall round black fpots, fcattered over the 
back, fides, head, and legs } the hair on the top of the 
neck is longer than the reft; the belly is white ; the tail 
very long, marked on the upper fide with large black 
fpots* 

This is the animal, mentioned In our account of the 
Antelope, which is made ufe of in India for hunting that 
and other bcafts of the chafe. — It is carried in a fmall 
kind of waggon, chained and hoodwinked till it ap- 
proaches the herd ; when it is unchained, and fuffered 
to purfuc the game. It begins by creeping along, with 
its belly clofe to the ground, flopping and concealing it- 
felf till it gets an advantageous fituation; it then darts 
on its prey with great agility, frequently making five or 
fix amazing bounds. If it Ihould not fucceed in its firft 
effort, it gives up the point for that time, and readily re- 
turns to its maftet. 




* 
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The ounce 

is fmaller than the Leopard, being three feet and a half 
long from the nofc to the tail, very ftrong, long*backed, 
and fhort-legged. The hair is long, and of a lighUgrey 
colour, tinged with yellow ; lighter on the breaft and 
belly: The head is marked with fmall round fpots: Be- 
hind each ear there Is a large black fpot: The back is 
beautifully varied with a number of oval figures, formed 
by fmall fpots almoft touching each other ; the fpots on 
the Tides are more irregular i thofe on the legs and thighs 
fmall, and thinly difpcrfed ; The tail is full of hair, irre- 
gularly marked with large black fpots, and upwards of 
three feet long* 

It is common in Barb ary, Perfia, and China ; is much 
more gentle than the Leopards and, like the Hunting- 
Leopard, is fometimes trained to the chafe. Inftead of 
being conveyed in a waggon, it is carried on the crupper 
of the Horfe, is as much under command as a Setting- 
Dog, returns at a call, and Jumps up behind its maftcr* 
The feent of the Ounce is not fo fine as that of the 
Dog*— It neither follows animals by their foot, nor is it 
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able to overtake them in a continued chafe: It hunts 
folely by the eye, and makes only a few fpnngs at 
prey. It is fo nimble, as to clear a ditch or a wall of 
many feet. It often climbs trees to watch animals that 
are paffing, and fuddenly darts upon them. 

It is fuppofed to be the of Oppian, and 

the Panthera of Pliny- 




Thh jaguar 

IS the^ moft formidable animal of the new continent, ra- 

ther larger than the Panther, with hair of a bright-tawny 
colour. The top of the back is marked with long ftnpes 
of black i the fides beautifully variegated with irregular 
oblong fpots, open in the middle j the tail not fo long as 
that of the Ounce, and inegularly marked with large 
black fpots. 

It is found in the hotteft parts of South-Amcnca } is 
very fierce-, and, when prefled with hunger, will feme- 

times venture to feize a man. 

The Indians are much afraid of it, and think it prefers 
them to the white inhabitants, who, perhaps, are better 
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prepared to repd its attacks. In travelling through the 
f deferts of Guiana, they light great fires in the night, of 

which thefe animals are much afraid. 

They howl dreadfully. Their cry, which is expreffive 
jj of the two monofyllables — httf is fomewhat plain- 

tive, grave, and ftrong, like that of an Ox, 

The Ant-eater, though it has no teeth to defend hfelf 
with, is the moft cruel enemy the Jaguar has to enco un-i- 
ter. As foon as the Jaguar attacks this little animal, it 
lies down on its back, and, with its long claws, fei^es 
and fufibcates hlm« 
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The COUGUAR 

inhabits the continent of America, and is called by fome 
the Pum^f or American Uon; but difiers fo much from 
that noble animal, as not to admit of any comparifon. — 
Its head is fmall ; it has no mane ; its length, from nofe 
to tail, is five feet three inches ; the tail two feet ; The 
predominant colour is a lively red, mixed with black | 
cfpecially on the back, where it is darkeft: Its chin, 
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throat, and all the inferior parts of its body, are whitifli! 

Its legs arc longs claws whites and the outer claw of 
the fore feet much longer than the others. 

It is found in many parts of North-America. from Ca- 
nada to Florida: It is alfo common in Guiana, Brazil, 

and Mexico. . , 

It is fierce and ravenous in the extreme, and will 

fwim rivers to attack cattle even in their inclofures— In 
, North-America, its fury feems to be fubdued by the ri- 
gour of the climate i for it will fly from a dog in com- 
pany with its matter, and take fhelter by running up a 

It is very deftruaive to domeftic animals ; particularly 
to Hogs. It preys alfo upon the Moofc and other Deer j 
lies lurking upon the branch of a tree till fome of tliefe 
animals pafs underneath, when it drops down upon one 
of them, and never quits its hold till it has drunk its 
blood. It wdll even attack beafts of prey. In the Mu- 
feum of the Royal Society is preferred the fkin of one of 
thefe animals, which was (hot juft as it had feized a 

W'olf. When fatisfied with eating, it conceals the reft 

of the carcafe, covering it carefully w'lth leaves. It 
purrs like a Cat, and fometimes howls dreadfully. 

The fur is foft, and is ufed by the Indians for a win- 
ter habit-, when drefied, it is made into gloves and (hoes. 
The flefh is white, and, by the natives, reckoned excel- 
lent food. _ .,11 

The Couguar, when brought into captivity, is almoK 

as gentle as the domeftic Cat, allows itfelf to be carefled, 
and will permit boys to mount on its back. It is 
fometimes called the Poltron Tiger. 
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The BLACK-TIGER 

differs from the former chiefly hi the colour, which is 
dufky, fometimes fpotted with black, but geueraily plain* 
The throat, belly, and mflde of the legs, arc of a pale- 
afli colour y the upper lip white, covered with long whif- 
kers: Above each eye, it has very long hairs; and at the 
corner of the mouth, a black fpot ; Its paws are white | 
and its ears Iharp and pointed . 

It grows to the fi2e pf a heifer of a year old, and has 
great llrength in its limbs. 

It inhabits Brazil and Guiana, is a cruel and fierce 
animal, much dreaded by the Indians; hut fortunately 
the fpecies t$ not numerous- 

M. de la Borde, in hts defeription of thefe animals, 
fays, that they frequent the fea-fhore, and eat the eggs 
depoGted there by the turtles. They like wife eat cai- 
mans or alligators, lizards, and fifhes, and fometimes 
the buds and tender leaves of the Indian fig,— They are 
excellent fwimmers.- — In order to catch the alligator, 
they lie down on their belly at the edge of the river, 
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ftrike the water to make a noife, and as foon as the atli.. 
gator raifes its head above the water, dart their claws in- 
to its eyes, and drag it on flier e. 




The ocelot. 

The {kin of the male Ocelot is extremely beautiful, 
and moft elegantly variegated. Its general colour is that 
of a bright-tawny j a black ftripe extends along the top 
of the back, from head to tail; its forehead is fpotted 
with black, as are alfo its legs; its flioulders, fides, and 
rump, are beautifully marbled with long ftripcs of black, 
forming oval figures, filled in the middle with finall 
black fpots; its tail is irregularly marked with large 
fpots, and black at the end. — ^The colours of the female 
are not fo vivid as thofe of the male; neither is it fo 
beautifully marked. 

The Ocelot very much refembles the common Cat in 
the form of its body, although it is a great deal larger. 
Bufibn makes its height two feet and a half, and about 
four feet in length. 

It is a native of South-Ainerica, inhabits Mexico and 
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BrazHj is very voraclouSj but limldj znd fcklom attacks 
men. It is afraid of dogsj and when purfucd, flies to 
the woods. 

It lives chiefly iii the mountains, and conceals itfelf 
amongll the leaves of trees ^ from wdience it darts upon 
fuch animals as come wuLhin its reach. It fome times ex- 
tends itfelf along the boughs, as if it were dead, till the 
monkies, tempted by their natural curlofity, approach 
within its reach.- — It is faid to prefer the blood of ani- 
mals to their flelh. 

The Ocelot cannot eafily be tamed, and retains its ori- 
ginal wildnefs in a ftate of captivity. Nothing can foften 
the natural ferocity of its difpofition, nor calm the rcft- 
lefliiefs of its motions. For. this reafon, it is always kept 
in a cage, — One of thefe animals, ftiewn at Newcaftle 
in 178a, although extremely old, exhibited great marks 
of ferocity. It was kept clofely confined, and would not 
, admit of being carefled by its keeper in the fame manner 

it as the Lion ; but growled conftantly, and always appear- 

3| ed in motion.— A male and female Ocelot were brought 

to France fome years ago, which had been taken when 
mi very young. At the age of three months, they became 

i, fo ftrong and fierce, as to kill a bitch that was given 

J them for a nurfe. When a live Cat was thrown to 

jc them, they fucked its blood, but w^uld not tafte its ftefb. 

[e The male feemed to have a great fuperiority over the fe- 

Q male, as he never allowed her to partake till his own ap- 

petite was fatisfied. 

jti The female Ocelot, like all the larger animals of the 

^ Cat kind, produces a fmall number at a time. The two 

1,^ above mentioned were the only young ones found with 

the mother, which was kiUed at the time they were 
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taken; and makes It probable, that they bring forth only 
that number. 



is another beautiful animal of the fpotted tribe, and 
known in many places by the name of the Cat^ 

The ground colour of the body b tawny j the face is 
ftripcd with black ^ the body is marked with ftripes and 
large fpots of black ; the breaft, and infides of the legs, 
are white, fpotted with black j the tail is long, marked 
with alternate fpots of black, tawny, and grey. 

The Margay Is fmaller than the Ocelot, and about the 
fize of the Wild Cat, which it refembles in dlfpofition 
and habit, living on fmall animals, birds, 8cc. ■ It is 
very wild, and cannot eafily be brought under fubjec- 
tion. 

Its colours vary, though they are generally fuch as 
have been defcribed. 

It is common in Guiana, Brazil, and various parts of 
South- America. 

It is called the Cayenne Caf^ and is not fo frequent m 
temperate as in warm climates- 
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In taking a furvey of this beautiful race of animals, we 
are unavoidably led to obferve, that much remains for 
the laborious refearches of the natural hiftorian, before a 
complete account can be made out of the various kinds 
of which it is compofed. — Several fpecks are frequently 
found in the Eaft-Indies, in the woods near the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in the continent of America; but in 
general thefe have been fo negligently or fo injudicioufly 
mentioned, as to render it impoflible to form a perfeft 

defeription of them. A good hiftory of thefe animals 

is one of the many defiderata of the naturallfl; but when 
we confider the great diftance W'hich moft of this fero- 
cious tribe obferve in their feparation from mankind, and 
the dangers that muft be encountered in approaching 
their folitary habitations, we are obliged to lament that 
this defirable obJe£| is not likely to be foon accompliflxed- 
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The SERVAL 

iTihabits the mountamous parts of India; and is calledj 
by the natives of Malabar, the Marapuie, — It is larger 
than the WUd-CaL — Its general colour is a pale-yellow; 
white on the breaft and belly ; variegated with round 
fpots, w^hich are equally diftributed over every part of its 
body: Its eyes are extremely brilliant, and have a wild, 
piercing look; its whifkers are long and ftifF; its tail 
fhort; and its feet are armed with long hooked claws. 

It is fddom to be feen upon the ground; but lives 
chiefly in trees, where it makes its neft, and breeds its 
young. It feeds on young birds, and leaps with great 
agility from tree to tree. It is extremely fierce; but a- 
voids mankind, unlefs provoked ; w^hen it darts furioufly 
upon the offender, and tears and bites nearly in the fame 
manner as the Panther, 

Sparrman mentions an animal of this kind, found at 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he calls the Tiger Catp 
and fuppofes to be the fame with the ServaL 
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The fame author mentions another animal of this kind, 
called at the Cape the Wild Red Cat; the Ikin of which 
is fuppofed by the natives to poflefs great medicinal 
powerSj and give eafe to perfons affli^ed with the goutf 
lumbago, and pains in the joints. The fur is very fine 
and foft: And probably, there are many other Ikins, 

which, if applied with an etjual degree of good faith, 
might have the fame falutary effedls. 

The colour of the upper part of this creature is of a 
very bright-red -, towards the Tides it is mixed with white 
and grey ; the belly is white ; the upper part of the ears, 
which have tufts of hair on their tips, is dark-brown, 
fprinkled with grey. Its body is long, and about two 
feet in height. 




The wild - CAT. 

The hiftory of this animal is fo intimately connefled 
with that of the common or domeftic kind, that we lhall 
include our account of both under one general head, and 
deferibe them as conftitutiiig the fame fpecies. 

The domeftic Cat, if fuffered to efcape into the woods, 
becomes wild, and lives on fmall birds fi^ch other 
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game as it can find there. It Ukewife breeds with the 
wild one. It is no uncommon thing for females of the 
tame fpedes to quit their houfes during the time they are 
in feafon, go in queft of male Wild-Cats, and remrn 
to the fame habitations impregnated by them. It is by 
this means, that fome of our domeftic Cats fo perfedly 
refemble thofe of the wild breed. 

The hair of the Wild-Cat is foft and fine, of a pa.e- 
yellow colour, mixed with grey ; a dulky lift runs along 
the middle of the hack, from head to tail ; the fides are 
ftreaked with grey, pointing from the back downwards 
the tail is thick, and marked with alternate bars of black 
and white. It is larger and ftronger than the tame Cat, 
and its fur much longer. 

It inhabits the moft mountainous and woody parts of 
this illand, lives in trees, and hunts for birds and fmall 
animals; fuch as rabbits, hares, rats, mice, moles, &c. 
It frequently makes great havock among poultry; will 
even kill young lambs, kids, and fawns; and is the 
fierceft and moft deftruaivc beaft of prey in this king- 
dom. 

It is taken cither in traps, or by fliooting. There is 
frequently danger in the latter mode ; for if it be only 
nightly wounded, it will attack the perfon who has in- 
jured it, and is'not eafily repelled. 

Wild-Cats are found, with very little variety, in almoft 
every climate.— They exifted in America before its difeo- 
very by the Europeans. One of them was brought to 
Columbus, which was of the ordinary fize, of a brown- 
ilh-grcy colour, with a long tail. — They are common in 
many places of Afia and Africa.— Spatrman gives a de- 
feription of one which he Ihot at the Cape, which was in 
every refpea Gmilar to thofe of this country. It was of 
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u grey colour j und meartiTed, from the nofe to the tail, 
nearly twenty-two inches : The tail was thirteen inches 
long : Its height was about a foot and a half* Its intef- 
tines were full of moles and rats* 

Some Wiid-Cafs have been taken in this kingdom of a 
moft enormous fize, We rccolledl one having been kill- 
ed in the county of Cumberland, which meafured, from 
its nofe to the end of its tail, upwards of five feet. 

The province of Chorazan, in Perfia, Is particularly 
famous for a moft beautiful Cat^ about the fize of the 
tame one, of a fine grey colour, without any mixture, 
and as foft and fhining as filL It is darker on the back, 
foftening by degrees towards the breaft and belly, where 
it is aimoft white- The tail is long, and corered with 
hair, five or fix inches in length. The animal frequent- 
ly turns it upon its back, like a fquirrel 5 the point of it 
refembling a plume of feathers. 

The Cat of Angora differs greatly from the Wild-Cat, 
in having much longer hair, efpeciaUy about the neck, 
where it forms a fine ruff, and gives it a Hon-Iike appear- 
ance. Some of thefc arc of a filvery whitenefs, and filky 
texture ; others are of a dun colour, mixed with yellow. 
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The Domestic CAT 



differs from the Wild-Cat, in being fome^vhat lefs; and, 
inftead of being tiniformly tlie fame, is diftinguiflied by 
a great variety of flrades and colouring. 

To defcribe an animal fo well known, might feem a 
fuperfluous talk: We fliall only, therefore, feleft fuch of 
its peculiarities as are leaft obvious, and may have efca- 

ped the notice of inattentive obfervers. . , , , 

It is generally remarked, that Cats can fee in the dar ; 
but, thougK this is not abfolutely the cafe, yet it is cer- 
tain that they can fee with much lefs light than rnoft 
other animals, owing to the peculiar ftruaure of their 
eves, the pupils of which arc capable of being contrafted 
or dilated in proportion to the degree of light by which 
they are affeaed. The pupil of the Cat. during the day, 
is perpetually contraaed; and it is with difficulty that it 
can fee by a ftrong light: But In the twilight, the pupd 
refumes its natural roundnefs. the animal enjoys perfea 
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irlfioTi, and takes advantage o£ this fuperiority to dlfcover 
and furpnze its ptey. 

The cry of the Cat is loud, piercing, and clamorous | 
and whether expreflive of anger or of love, is equally vi- 
olent and hideous. — Its call may be heard at a great dif- 
tance^ and is fo well known to the whole fraternity, 
that on fome occafiona feveral hundred Cats have been 
brought together from different parts. Invited by the 
piercing cries of diftrefs from a fuffering feilow*creature, 
they affemble in crowds 5 and, with loud fqualls and 
yells, exptefs their horrid fympathies. They frequently 
tear the miferable objeft to pieces ; and, with the moft 
blind and furious rage, fall upon each otheu^ killing and 
wounding indifcriminately, till there is fcarcely one left. 
Thefe terrible conflicts happen only in the nighty and, 
though rare, inflances of very furious engagements are 
well authenticated. 

The Cat is particularly averfe to water, cold, and bad 
fmells. — It is fond of certain perfumes j but is more par- 
ticularly attracted by the fmell of valerian, marum, and 
cat-mint. It rubs itfelf again ft them y and, if not pre- 
vented from coming at them in a garden where they are 
planted, would infallibly deftroy them. 

The Cat brings forth twice, and fometimes thrice, a 
year. The period of her geftation is fifty-five or fifty-fix 
days; and ftie generally produces five or fix at one litter. 
She conceals her kittens from the male, left he fliould 
devour them, as he is fometimes inclined | and, if appre- 
henfive of being difturbed, will take them up in her 
mouth, and remove them one by one to a more fecure 
retreat; Even the female herfelf, contrary to the efta- 
blifhed law of Nature, which binds the parent to its off- 
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fpring by an almoa mdJfibluWe tie, is fnmetimes known 
to eat her own young the moment after fhe has produced 

tEem. ^ , , . . 1 . _ 

Though extremely ufeful in dcftroy.ng the vermin that 

infea our houfes, the Cat feems little attached to 
perfons of thofe that afford it protedion. It feems to be 
Lder no fubjeaion, and atls only for itfelf. All its 
views are confined to the place where it has been brought 
up ; if carried elfewhere, it feems loft and bewildered ; 
Neither carefles nor attention can reconcile it to its new 
fituation; and it frequently takes the firft opportunity of 
efcaping to its former haunts. — ^Frequent inftances arc m 
our rccoHeftion, of Cats having returned to the place 
from whence they had been carried, though at many 
miles diftancc, and even acrofs rivers, when they could 
not poffibly have any knowledge of the road or fituation 
that would apparently lead them to it.— This extraordi- 
nary faculty is, however, poffeffed in a much greater de- 
gree by Dogs; yet it is in both animals equally wonder- 
ful and unaccountable. 

In the time of Hoel the Good, king of Wales, who 
died in the year 948, laws were made as well to pre- 
ferve, as to fix the different prices of animals; among 
which the Cat was included, as being at that period of 
great importance, on account of its fcarcity and utility. 
The price of a kitten before it could fee was fixed at one 
penny; till proof could be given of its having caught a 
moufe, two-pence; after which it was rated at four- 
pence, which was a great fum in thofe days, when the 
value of fpccie was extremely high : It was like wife re- 
quired, that it Ihould be perfea in its fenfes of hearing 
and feeing, fliould be a good raoufer, have its claws 
whole, and, if a female, be a careful nurfe : If it failed 
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in any of thefe good qualities, the feller was to forfeit to 
the buyer the third part of its value. — If any one fhould 
fteal or kill the Cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he 
was either to forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece, and lamb, 
or as much wheat as, when poured on the Cat fufpended 
by its tail (its head touching the floor), would form a 

heap high enough to cover the tip of the former* 

From hence we may conclude, that Cats were not ori- 
ginally natives of thefe iflands j and, from the great care 
taken to improve and preferve the breed of this prolific 
creature, we may fuppofe, were but little known at that 
period,^— Whatever credit we may allow to the cir- 
cumllances of the well-known ftory of Whittington and 
his Cat, it is another proof of the great value fet upon 
this animal in former times# 
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The lynx 

differs greatly from every animal of the Cat kind wC 
have hitherto defcribed. Its cars are long and erea, 
tufted at the end with long black hairs, by which this 
fpecies of animals is peculiarly diftinguiihed : The hair 
on the body is long and foft, of a red-afh colour, marked 
with dulky fpots, which differ according to the age of 
the creature ; fometimes they are fcarcely vifible : Its 
legs and feet are very thick and ftrong; its tail fliort, 
and black at the extremity j its eyes are of a pale-yellow 
colour; and its afpea fofter and lefs ferocious than that 
of the Panther or the Ounce. The Ikin of the male is 
more fpottcd than that of the female. 

The fur is valuable for its foftnefs and warmth, and is 
imported in great quantities from America and the North 
of Europe. — The farther North they are taken, the whi- 
ter they are, and the fpots more diftina.— The moft ele- 
gant of thofe is called the Iriys ; and is taken near lake 
Balkafli, in Ufbec Tartary. It is much larger than the 
common kind. Its fkia fells in that country for one 
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pound ftcriing, — The colour of its hair changes with the 
climate and the feafon. The winter furs are richer and 
more beautiful than thofe taken in fummer. 

The Lynx is faid to be very long-lived, is a very de- 
ftruftive animal, lives by hunting, and purfaes its prey 
to the tops of the higheft trees. It feeds on Weafels, 
Ermines, Squirrels, &c, which are unable to efcape it- 
It watches the approach of the Fallow-deer, Hare, and 
other animals ; and darts upon them from the branches 
of trees, where it lies concealed 5 feizes them by the 
throat, and drinks their blood 5 after which, it abandons 
them, and goes in queft of frefli game, — Its fight is re- 
markably quick -, and it fees its prey at a great diftance, 

It often eats no more of a Sheep or a Goat than the 

brain, the liver, and the inteftines. It will fometimes 
dig under the doors to gain admilTton into the fheepfold. 

When attacked by a Dog, it lies down on its back, 
ftrikes defperately with its claws, and frequently obliges 
its aflailant to retreat. 

Although the Lynx has nothing in common with the 
Wolf, it has been diftinguifhed by the name of hupus^ 
CiTvaTius^ or the Its manner of howling is 

fimilar to that of the Wolf; and when heard at a dif- 
tance, is not eafily diftinguiflied from the cry of that ani- 
mal, The epithet ar’^drius has been added, becaufe its 
Ikia Is variegated with fpots like that of a young Stag, 

A variety is found in the inner parts of the province 
of New^York, which is called the Bay Lynx, and is a- 
bout twice the fize of a large Cat, Its hair is fhort and 
fmooth ; its general colour is a bright-bay, obfcurely 
marked with dutky fpots; on its face there are black 
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ftripes, pointing downward towards the nofe; on each 
fide of the upper lip it has three rows of fmall black 
fpots, with long whifkers ifluing from them •, each cheek 
is marked with long black ftripes. of a circular form 
proceeding from the corners of the eyes j the under part 
of the body, and infides of the legs, are white; the m- 
fide of each fore leg is marked on the upper part with 
two black bars its tail, which is fliort, is marked with 
bars of a dulky colour, and at the end with one of a 
deep-black; the tip and under fide are white. 

a 

The Lynxes of our days muft be very different animals 
from thofe which have been deferibed by poets as draw- 
ing the chariot of Bacchus; for, befide the impractica- 
bility of training thefe animals to the yoke, we find, that 
the Lynx is not an inhabitant of India, nor of any of the 
warmer countries of Afia conquered by that hero. — It 
prefers cold to even- temperate climates; and is common 
in the forefts of the northern parts of Europe, Afia, and 
America. 

The ancients feem to have given the name of Lynx to 
an animal which exifted only in imagination, and may be 
ranked with their other ideal monfters and prodigies, 
the Sphynx, the Pegafus, and the Unicorn. Its fight 
was faid to penetrate the moft opaque bodies, and its 
urine to be converted into a precious ftone. 
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The caracal 

refembles the Lynx in Cze, figure, and afpca, as well 
as in having its cars tipt with a pencil of black hairs. — It 
differs from the laft-mentioned animal, in not being fpot- 
ted ; its hair is rougher, and of a pale teddifh-brown ; 
its tail is longer, and of an uniform colour; its face is 
more lengthened, its look more fierce, and its nature and 
difpofition more favage. 

This animal is found only in warm climates; and is 
common in Perfia, India, Barbary, and in all the coun- 
tries inhabited by the Lion, the Panther, and the Ounce. 

It is called in Perfia the Syah-Gt^ : and in the Turk- 

Hh language, the Karrab-Kulah. Both thefe names fig- 
nify the Cat •with black Ears,~—\t is faid to follow the 
Lion, and to feed on the remains which that animal 
leaves of his prey ; for which reafoa it is called among 
the Arabs the Lten’t Guide. 

The Caracal is about the fizc of a Fox; but much 
O 4 
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ftronger, and more ferocious. It has been known to at- 
tack a Hound, and inftantly tear it to pieces. 

This animal is extremely difficult to tame ; but when 
taken young, and reared with great caution, it may he 

trained to the chafe. It is ufed in taking the fmall- 

er fort of animals, in which it is very fuccefsfuU but it 
is aftive only in the purfuit of thofe that are too fee- 
ble for refiftance, or too timid to exert their powers. 
Whenever it meets with one that is fuperior to it in 
ftrength, it lofes its courage, and gives up the chafe.— 
It is likcwife employed in catching birds ; fuch as cranes, 
pelicans, peacocks, &C.5 which it furprizes with fmgular 
addrefs.— When it has feized its prey, it Iiolds it fall in 
its mouth, and lies upon it for fome time quite motion- 
lefs. 

There are fome varleucs in this animal. — The face of 
the Nubian Caracal is rounder; the ears black on the 
outfide, iiiterfpcrfed with filver-coloured hairs; on the 
breaft, belly, and infides of the thighs, there are fmall 
bright-yellow fpots; and it has the mule crofs on the 
withers, like moft of the Barbary Caracals. 

In Lybia, there are Caracals with white ears, tufted 
at the end with thin black hairs: They have white tails, 
the extremities of which are furrounded with four black 
rings ; and on the hind part of each leg, tl^ere are four 
black fpots. They are fmall, not exceeding the fize of a 
domeftic Cat. 

We have now gone through all the principal varieties 
which conftitute this numerous race ; in all of which, as 
has been already obferved, from the Lion to the common 
Cat, we may perceive a ftriking fimilitude in difpoGtion, 
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form, ^nd manners. This agreement is likewife obferva- 
ble in their internal conformation, which is flill more ex- 
aft, — in the Ihortnefs of their inteftincs, the (harpnefs 
and number of their teeth, and in the ftrufture of their 
feet and claws- They are all equally carnivorous; and 
tear, rather than chew their meat. They eat llowlyi 
and growl whilft they feed, as if afraid of lofing their 
prey- They are all cowardly, and fddom make an at- 
tack but where conqueft is certaitii 

Animals of this race may be confidered as the moft 
formidable enemies of mankind. There are others more 
powerful; but their difpofitions arc milder; and they 
feldom offend till they find themfelvcs injured: Other* 
are more numerous ; but they are weaker, and find their 
fafety not in oppofmg, but in flying from man. Thcfe 
are the only quadrupeds that in any degree make good 
their ground agairift him, and maintain a kind of divided 
fway over many fair and fertile trafts, that feem, in other 
refpefts, formed for the comfort and convenience of fo- 
cial life. 
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Animals of the WEASEL Kind. 

T hese Uttle, a£tive, and enteiprlzing animals are 
pj^fticularly diftinguifticd from otlier carnivorous 
kinds, by the length and flendernefs of their bodies, 
which are admirably adapted to their manner of living, 
and methods of taking their prey. They are fo fmall 
and flexible, as to wind like worms into very fmall cre- 
vices and openings } whither they eaflly follow the little 
animals that ferve them for food. 

All the animals of this kind are furnilhed with fmall 
glands, placed near the anus, from which an unftuous 
matter continually exudes: Tlie effluvia of it is extreme- 
ly offenfive in the Polecat, Ferret, Weafel, &c. ; but in 
the Civet Cat, Martin, and Pine Weafel, it is an agree- 
able perfume. — ^Thcy are all equally marked for rapine 
and cruelty: They fubfift only by theft, and find their 
chief prote 61 ion*in their minutenefs. They are all, from 
the fliortncfs of their legs, flow in purCuit } and make up 
that deficiency by patience, alfidmtyj and cunning. 

As their prey is precarious, they can live a long time 
without food. When they fall in with plenty, they im- 
mediately kill every thing within their reach, before they 
begin to fatisfy their appetite; and always fuck the blood 
of every animal they kill, h^ore they eat its flefh. 

Thefe are the principal peculiarities common to this 
kind ; all the fpecies of which have fo ftriking a refem- 
blance to each other, that having feen one, we may form 
a very juft idea of tbe reft.— The moft obvious difference 
confifts in their fize. We lhall therefore begin with the 
fmalleft of this numerous ctafs, and proceed gradually 
upwards to the largeft. 
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The weasel. 

The length of this animal does not exceed fevcn 
inches, from the nofe to the tail; which is only two 
inches and a half long, and ends in a point : Its height 
is not above two inches and a half ; fo that it is nearly 
five times as long as it is high. 

The motl prevailing colour of the Weafei is a pale 
reddilh-brown on the back, Gdes, and legs; the throat 
and belly are white ; beneath the corners of the mouth, 
on each jaw, is a fpot of brown. It has whitkers, like a 
Cat: Its eats are large, and have a fold at the lower 
part, that gives them the appearance of being dotible; 
its eyes are fmall, round, and black ; its teeth are thirty- 
two in number, and extremely fiiarp. 

The Wcafel is very common, and well known in moil 
parts of this country ; is very deftruaive to young birds, 
poultry, rabbits, &c.; and is a keen devourer of eggs, 
which it fucks w'^h great avidity. It will follow a hare, 
which is terrified into a Rate of abfolute imbecility at the 
fight of this little animal, and gives itfelf up to it with- 
out refinance, making at the fame time the moft piteous 
outcries. 
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The bite of the Weafel is generally fatal. It feizes its 
prey near the headj and fixes its (harp teeth into a vital 
part. A hare, rabbit, or any other fmall animal, bit in 
this manner, is never known to recover ; but lingers for 
fome time, and dies. The wound is fo fmall, that the 
place where the teeth enter can fcarcely be perceived. 

It is remarkably aftive } and w-ill run up the fides of a 
wall with fuch facility, that no place is fecure from it. 

The Weafel is very ufeful to the farmer, and much en- 
couraged by him. During winter, it frequents his bams, 
out-houfes, and granaries; which It effeftually dears of 
rats and mice. It is, indeed, a more deadly enemy to 
them than even the Cat itfelf; for, being more aftivc 
and flender, it purfues them into their holes, and kills 
them after a fliort refinance. It creeps alfo into pigeon 
holes, and deftroys the young ones; catches fparrows, 
and all kinds of fmall birds ; and when it has brought 
forth its young, it hunts with ftill greater boldnefs and 

avidity. In fummer, it ventures at a diftance from its 

ufual haunts ; is frequently found by the fide of waters, 
near corn-mills; and is almoll fure to follow wherever » 
fwtarm of rats has taken poffefllon of any place. 

The evening is the time when it begins its depreda- 
tions. Towards the dofe of the day, it may frequently 
be fcen ftealing from its hole, and creeping about the 
farmer’s yard in fearch of its prey. If it enter the place 
where poultry are kept, it feldom attacks the cocks or 
the old hens, but always aims at the young ones. It 
docs not eat its prey on the fpot where it has killed it ; 
but, where it is not too large, carries it away to its re- 
treat. It alfo breaks and fucks all the eggs it can meet 
with; and, not unfrequcntly, kills the hen that attempts 
to defend them. 
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The Weafel Is a wild and untra£IaUe little animal, 
^yheii kept in a cagCj it feems in a continual ftate of 
agitation, is terrified at the fight of every perfon that ap- 
proaches to look at it, and hides itfelf in the wool or bay 
which is given to it for that purpofci 

It conveys all its food to its hiding-place, and will fiot 
touch it till it begin to putrefy. — ^It pafies the greateft 
part of the day in fleeping, and ufually employs the night 
ill exercife and eating. 

The female brings forth in the fprlng, and generally 
produces four or five at one litter. She prepares a bed 
for them of ftraw, leaves, and mofs. The young arc 
brought forth blind; but very foon acquire ftrength 
enough to follow their dam, and affift in her excurfions. 
They will attack ferpents, water-rats, moles, field-mice, 
Sec,: They overrun the meadows; and frequently kill 
the partridges, and fuck their eggs. 

The motion of the Weafel confiits of unequal and pre- 
cipitant leaps; and in climbing a tree, it makes a confi- 
dcrable fprlng of fome feet from the ground. It jumps 
in the fame manner upon its prey ; and being extremely 
limber, evades the attempts of much ftronger animals to 
feize it. 

We are told, that an eagle having feized a Weafel, 
mounted into the air with it, and was foon after obferved 
to be in great diftrefs- Its little enemy had extricated it- 
feif fo far, as to be able to bite it feverely in the throat; 
which prefently brought the eagle to the ground, and 
gave the Weafel an opportunity of efcaping. 

Notwithftanding the wildnefs of its nature, there are 
not wanting inftances to prove, that it is capable of being 
thoroughly tamed. M. BuiFoof who allerted the impofli- 
bility of bringing the Weafel into any degree of fubjec- 
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tion, is afterwards coireOed by a lady ; who alTures him, 
that (lie had tried the experiment upon a young Weafel 
taken in her garden j which foon learned to recognize 
and lick the band from which It received its food, and 
became as familiar, careffing, and frolieforae, as a dog or 
a fquirrd. The fame author mentions another experi- 
ment, made by a gentleman j who trained a young Wea- 
fel fo completely, that it followed him wherever he went. 
—The method of taming them is to ftroke them gently 
over the backj and to threaten, and even to beat them, 
when they bite* 

Thcfe faas may ferve to (hew the poffibility of render- 
ing this animal domeftic ; and hold out a ufeful hint to 
us, that its ferviccs might be very great in clearing (hips, 
granaries, and other places, from the vermin with which 
they arc frequently infefted : For it is very well known, 
that one of thefe animals will kill more rats and mice 
than any Cat, being better able to purfue them into their 
holes and lurking-places* 

The odour of the Wcafel is very ftrong, efpecially in 
the fummer time, or when it is irritated or purfued ; it is 
then intolerable, and may be fmelt at fome diftance. 

The following circumftance, related by BufFon, will 
(hew, that this animal has a natural attachment to every 
thing that is corrupt: — A Weafel was taken in his neigh- 
bourhood, with three young ones, out of the carcafe of a 
Wolf that had been hung on a tree by the hind feet. 
The Wolf was almoft entirely putrefied } and the Weafel 
had made a neft of leaves and herbage for her young in 
tlte thorax of the putrid carcafe. 
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The stoat. 

The difference in fliape between this animal and the 
Weafel is fo fmall, that they have frequently been dc- 
feribed under the fame denomination ; the fmaJI Stoat 
being fometimes miftaken for a WeafeK 

Its length is about ten inches f the tail five inches and 
a half, very hairy, and tipt with black at the end; the 
edges of the ears, and the ends of the toes, are of a yel- 
low i(h- white : In other refpe£ts, it perfedUy refembles 
the Weafel in colour as well as form. 

In the moft northern parts of Europe, it regularly 
changes its colour in winter, and becomes perfedl:ly 
white \ except the end of the tail, which remains inva- 
riably black. It is then called the Ermine; and is much 
fought after for its valuable fur, which makes a confider- 
able article of commerce in Norway, Lapland, Ruffia, 
and other cold countries ; where it is found in prodigious 
numbers* — It is alfo very common in Kamtfchatka and 
Siberia, and is taken in traps baited with flefli. The 
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Ikins are fold in the country for from two to three 
pounds fterling per hundred.— In Norway, they are ei- 
ther fliot with blunt arrows, or taken in traps made of 
two flat ftones, one being propped up with a flick, to 
•which is faftened a baited firing j and as fooii as the ani- 
mal begins to nibble, the Hone falls down, and cruflies it 

to death. ^The Stoat is likewife found white in the 

winter time in Great-Brkain, and is then erroneoufly 
called a Weafel. Its fur, however, among us, is 

of little value, having neither the thicknefs, the clofenefs, 
nor the whitenefs, of thofe which come from Siberia. 

One of them, which we had in our pofleflion, had en- 
tirely afliimed its winter robe; but with a confiderahle 
mixture of yellow, cfpecially on the top of the head and 
back. 

They begin to change from brown to white in Novem- 
ber, and refume their fummer vefture in March. 

The natural hiftory of this animal is much the fame 
with that of the Wcafel; its food being young birds, 
rabbits, mice, &c; its agility the fame; and its fccnt 
equally fetid. 
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The ferret 

is only known to us in a kind of domeftic flate.— It is 
originally a native of Africa j from whence, according to 
Strabo, it was brought into Spain ; and, from its known 
enmity to the Rabbit, was made ufe of to reduce the 
nufiibers of them with which that kingdom abounded. 
It has fince been employed for the fame purpofe in vari- 
ous parts of Europe ; but as it is not able to bear th§ fe- 
verity of a cold cHmatc, it cannot fubfift without great 
care and flielter. It is ufually kept in a box, with wool % 
of which it makes itfelf a warm bedp It fleeps a great 
part of the day | and the moment it awakes, feems eager 
for its food, which is commonly bread and milk, 

It breeds twice a year. The female goes fix weeks 
with young. Some of them devour their offspring as 
foon as they are brought forth ; when they immediately 
come in feafon again, and have three litters, which gene- 
rally confift of fivp or Gx, but fometimes feven or eight, 
and even nine- 

It is apt to degenerate in this conntryi and lofe in 
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fome degree its ferocity. Warreners are therefore obli- 
ged to procure an intercourfc between the female and the 
Foumart. The produce is a breed of a much darker co- 
lour than the Ferret, partaking more of that of the Fou- 

niart. 

Its length is about fourteen inches; that of the tail 
five: Its nofe is fliarper than that of the Weafel or the 
Foumart ; its ears are round ; and its eyes red and fiery : 
The colour of the whole body is a very pale yellow. 

The Ferret is naturally fucli an enemy to the Rabbit, 
that if a dead Rabbit be laid before a young Ferret, it 
inftantly feizes upon it, although it has never feen one 
before: If a living Rabbit be prefented to it, the .Ferret 
is ftill more eager, feizes it by the neck, winds itfelf 
round it, and continues to fuck its blood till it be fa- 
tiated.. — IVhen employed in the bufinefs of the warren, 
it muft be muzzled, that it may not kill the Rabbits in 
their holes ; but only oblige them to come out, that the 
warrener may catch them in his nets. If the Ferret be 
fuffered to go in without a muzzle, or fhoukl difengage 
itfelf from it whilft in the hde, there is great danger of 
lofing it; For, after fatisfying itfelf with blood, it falls 
afleep ; and it is then almoft impoflible to come at it.— 
The moft ufual methods of recovering the Ferret are, by 
digging it out, or fmoking the hole. If thefe do not 
fucceed, it continues during the fiimmer among the Rab- 
bit holes, and lives upon the prey it finds there; but 
being unable to endure the cold of the winter, is fare to 
perifh. 

It is fometimes employed with great fuccefs in killing 
Rats, and is frequently kept in granaries and mills for 
that purpofe. It is extremely vigilant in the purfuit of 
them, $nd will not fuflFer one to live where it is.— A 
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young Ferret I after it has feized a Rat, will fufTer itfelf 
to be dragged by it a confiderable way before it has kill- 
ed it, which it never fails to do in a Ihott time. 

If the Ferret could be kept warm enough at fea, it 
might be extremely ferviceable in deftroying the Rats, 
which frequently commit fuch great depredations on 
board of fhips, and have fometimes been the occafion of 
their total lofs. 

The Fcrretj though eafily tamed, is foon irritated. — Its 
odour is fetid \ its nature voracious 5 it is tame without 
attachment ; and fuch is its appetite for blood, that it 
has been known to attack and kill children in the cradle. 
— When angry, it is apt to bite ; and the wound is diffi- 
cult to cure, 

♦ 

The Madagafcar Weafel^ or Vanfre of M. Buffon, may 
be referred to this fpecies; to which its fize and form 

are ftrikingly fimilar- It is about fourteen inches in 

length : The hair is of a dark-brown colour, mixed with 
black : It differs from the Ferret in the number of its 
grinding-teeth, which amount to twelve) whereas, in the 
Ferret, there are but eight : The tail is longer than that 
of the Ferret, and better furnilhed with hair. 

The fame author mentions another animal of this fpe- 
cies under the name of the Nemr^ which is a native of 
Arabia. — It refembles the Ferret in every thing hut the 
colour, being of a dark-brown, mixed with white j the 
belly is of a bright-yellow colour, without any miitture ; 
the prevailing colour on the head and round the eyes is a 
clear yellow \ on the nofe, cheeks, and other parts of the 
face where the hair is thort, a tincture of brown more or 
Icfs prevails, and terminates gradually above the eyes; 
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the legs are covered with ftiort hair, of a deep-yellow co- 
lour; on each foot there are four toes, and a fmall one 
behind; the claws ate fmall and black; the tail, which 
is more than double the length of that of the Ferret, is 
very thick at its origin, terminates in a point, and is co- 
vercd with long hair, nmiiar to that on the body. 



The foumart, 

fo called from its offenfive fmell, as well as to diftin- 
guifli it from the Martin, to which it bears a ftrong re- 
femblance. It is likewife called the Palecai, or FiUheti 
and is the Putoh of M. Buffon, and the Putarius of Ray. 

Its length is about fevetiteen inches, exclufive of the 
tail, which is fix inches; its eyes ate fmall, very bril- 
liant, and when the animal is irritated or afraid, fhine in 
the dark with Angular luftre; its ears are fhort, broad, 
and tipt with white on tlicir edges; it is white about the 
mouth ; the reft of the body is for the moft part of a 
deep-chocolate colour; the fides are covered with hairs 
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of two colours \ the ends being dark like the reft of the 
body, and the middle of a full tawny coIout- 

The (hape of the Foumart, like all others of this ge- 
nus, 15 long and flender, the nofe fharp- pointed, and the 
legs Ihort ; the toes are long, and the claws fharp. It is 
in every refpedl admirably formed for that peculiar mode 
of life afligned to it by the all-wife Author of Nature- 

It is very active and nimble, runs very fall, and will 
creep up the Udes of walls with great agility. In run- 
ning, its belly feems to touch the ground ; in preparing 
to jump, it arches its back, and makes its fpring with 
great force- 

It is very deftru£tive to poultry, pigeons, and young 
game of all kinds- It makes great havock amongft rab- 
bits ; and its thirft for blood is fo great, that it kills ma- 
ny more than it can eat. One or two of them will al- 
moft deftroy a whole warren. 

It is never fecn abroad in the day time, unlefs forced 
from its hole ; and is feldom hunted but in the winter, 
being at that feafon cafily found by tracing its footfteps 

in the Eiow. It generally refides in woods or thick 

brakes j where it burrows under ground, forming a flial- 
low retreat about two yards in length, commonly ending 
among the roots of trees. 

In the winter feafon, it frequents houfes, barns, &c. 

feeding on poultry, eggs, and fometimes milk. But it 

has another mode of procuring fubfiftence, which has 
hitherto efcaped the obfervation of the naturaliftj and 
which, though Cngular, we can vouch for the truth of* 
During a fevere ftorm, one of thefe animals was traced 
in the fnow from the fide of a rivulet to its hole, at fomc 
diftance from it: At it was obferved to have made fre-^ 
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quent trips, and as other marks were to be feen in the 
fiiow which could not cafily be accounted for, it was 
thought a matter worthy of greater attention ; Its hole 
was accordingly examined, the Foumart taken, and ele- 
ven fine eels were difcovercd to be the fruits of its noc- 
turnal excurfions. The marks in the fnow were found 
to have been made by the motion of the eels in the crea- 
ture’s mouth. 

From the above curious circumftance, we have given 
a reprefentation of this animal (which was drawn from 
the life) in pofieflion of this fingular booty. It may be 
matter of curious inveftigation for fome future naturalift, 
to enquire by what arts this wily animal finds a booty fo 
apparently difficult to attain. 

In attending to the inftinftive faculties of animals, 
there is room for deep and diligent enquiry ; and, though 
our progrefs is liable to many interruptions, it is a de- 
lightful talk to follow the workings of Nature through all 
her intricate and curious windings: Every ftep we gain 
is a fufficient reward for our trouble, and leads us to 
admire the wifdom and goodnefs of that Difpenfation 
which furnilhes every creature with fufficient and ample 
powers to provide for all its wants, neceffities, and com- 
forts. 

The female Foumart brings forth in the fumraer, ge- 
nerally five or fix at a time. She fuckles them but a 
Ihort time, and accuftoms them early to live upon blood 
and eggs. 

Though the fmell of this animal is rank and dlfagreea- 
ble, even to a proverb ; yet the Ikin is dreft with the hair 
on, and ufed as other furs, without retaining its ofFenfivc 
odour. 

The Foumart Is very fierce and bold. When attacked 
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by a dog, it will defend itfdf with great fpirit, attack iii 
iM its turn, and faften upon the nofc of its enemy with fo 

keen a bite, as frequently to oblige liim to dcfift- 




hH 

The PINE-WEASEL^ or Yellow- 



BREASTED MARTIN, 

\m 

ampk Inhabits the North of ‘Europe, Afia, and America: It 

is likewife found in Great-Biitain, but is not numerous 
there-— It lives chiefly in large foreftsj efpecially where 
iCTjf the pine-tree abounds, of die tops of which it is very 

iki fond- 

niijd North- America abounds with thefe animals- Prodi- 

gious numbers of their Ikins are annually imported from 
fjjnei. thence : Above thirty thoufand fkins have been brought 

over from Canada in one year, and from Hudfon's Bay 
jjfjlii: nearly fifteen thoufand in the fame time- 

The principal difference betw^een the Pine-Weafel and 

ittjtls ^ ^4 
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the Martin is in the colour. The bread of the former is 
yellow y the colour of the body much darker ; and the 
futj in general* greatly fuperior in finenefs* beauty* and 
value. 

The martin 

is much more common in this country than the Pine- 
Weafcl. It lives wholly in woods, and breeds in the hol- 

lows of trees. It produces from four to fix young ones 

at a time. 

This fpecles is the moft beautiful of all the Weafd 
kind. Its head is fmall, and elegantly formed ; its eyes 
are lively j and its motions quick and graceful. 

When taken young, it is eafiiy tamed, and becomes 
extremely playful and good-humoured. Its attachment, 
however, is not to be depended upon. It readily takes 
advantage of the firft opportunity to regain its liberty, 
and retire to the woods, its natural haunts. 

The food of the Martin is much the fame with other 
animals of its kind. It makes inceffant war with rats, 
mice, and other vermin ; Poultry, game, and fmall birds, 
are its conftant preys It feeds alfo on grain, and is ex- 
tremely fond of honey. 

M. Buffon tells us of one of them that he had tamed, 
which, he remarks, drank frequently. It fometimes flept 
two days fuccefiively, and at other times would continue 
awake as long. In preparing itfelf for fleep, it folded 
itfelf up in a round form, and covered its head with its 
tail. When awake, its motions were fo violent, fo con- 
ftant, and fo troublefome, that it was neceffary to keep 
it chained. From the flexibility of its body, it eafiiy 
eluded its fetters; and, after returning oocc or twice, at 
laft abfented itfelf entirely. 
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The Martin is about eighteen inches long; the tail 
ten, and full of hair, efpedally towards the end, which 
is thick and bulhy ; the ears are broad, rounded, and 
open; the body is covered with a thick fur, of a dark- 
brown colour; the head brown, mixed with red; the 
throat and breaft are white ; the belly is of the fame co- 
lour with the back, but a little paler ; the feet are broad, 
and covered on the under fide with a thick fur; the 
claws w^hite, large, and fharp, well adapted for climbing 
trees, which in this country are its conllant refidcnce. 

The fldn and excrements have an agreeable mulky 
feent, and are entirely free from that ranknefs which is 
fo difgufting ill other animals of this kind* Its fur is va- 
luable, and in high eftimation. 



The sable, 

fo highly efteemed for its fldn, is a native of tlie fnowy 
regions of the North, being found chiefly in Siberia, 
Kamtfchatka, and fome of the iflands which lie between 
that country and Japan. A few are alfo found in Lap- 
landJ 

The darkeft furs are the moft valuable* A finglc fkin, 
though not above four inches broad, is fometimes valued 
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2S high as fifteen pounds* The fable diders from all 
other furs in this, that the hair turns with equal cafe to 
either fide< 

The Sable refembles the Martiri in form, and is about 
the fame fize* — It lives in holes in the earth, by the 
banks of rivers, and under the roots of trees. It makes 
its neft of mofs, fmall twigs, and grafs. 

The female brings forth in the fpring, and produces 
from three to five at one time.- — Sometimes, like the 
Martin, it forms its neft in the hollow of a tree. 

It is very lively and aflive, and leaps with great agi- 
lity from tree to tree, in purfuit of fmall birds, wood- 
cocks, fquirrels, &c. It likewife lives upon rats, fifties, 
pine tops, and wild fruits. 

It is affirmed by naturalifts, that the Sable is not a- 
verfe to the water \ and, from the finenefs and dofenefs 
of its fur, there is great reafon to fuppefe that it is much 
accuftomed to that element ; from which it alfo derives 
a part of its fubfiftence : And as a farther proof that this 
animal is in fomc degree amphibious, we are told by tra- 
vellers*, that it is very numerous in fmall iflands, where 
the hunters go in queft of them- It is mentioned by 
Ariftotle as a water animal, and is defcribed by him un- 
der the name of ^afhertus. 

The hunting of the Sables is chiefiy carried on by crU 
minals confined to the defert regions of Siberia, or by 
foidiers fent thither for that purpofe,' who generally re- 
main there feveral years- Both are obliged to furnifti a 
certain quantity of furs* They (boot with a fiiigle ball, 
to injure the Ikin as little as poflible* They frequeistly 
take them in traps, or kill them with blunt arrows, — As 
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an encouragement to the hunters^ they are allowed to 
(hare among themfelves whatever Ikins they take above 
the allotted number ^ and this, in a few years, amounts 
to a confiderable premium. — The hunters form them- 
fdves into fmall troops, each of which h direded by a 
leader of their own chuGng- 

The feafon of hunting is from November to February; 
for at that time the Sables are in the higheft perfedton : 
Thofe caught at any other time of the year are fuM of 
(hort hairs, and are fold at inferior prices. The bed 
fkins are fuch as have only long hair, which Is always 
black, and of a glofly brightnefs. Old furs do not retain 
their glofs, — Both the Ruffians and Cliinefe have a me- 
thod of dying their furs; but the dyed fables are eafily 
difeovered, having neither the fmoothnefs nor the bright- 
nefs of the natural hair. 

The bellies of Sables, which are fold in pairs, arc 
about two fingers in breadth, and are tied together in 
bundles of forty pieces, which are fold at from one to 
two pounds fterling. The tails are foM by the hundred, 
from four to eight pounds. 

There are inftances of Sables being found of a fnowy 
whitenefs ; but they are rare, and bough/ only as curl- 
ofities. 

The hunters of thefe animals are frequently obliged to 
endure the utmoft extremity of cold and hunger in the 
purfuit of their booty. They penetrate deep into iin- 
menfe woods, where they have no other method of find- 
ing their way back but by marking the trees as they ad- 
vance: If this fliould by any means fail them, they arc 
inevitably loft* They fometimes trace the Sables on the 
new-fallen fnow to their holes, place their nets at the 
entrance, and wait frequently two or three days before. 
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the animal comes out, — It has happened, by the failure 
of their provihons, that thefe poor wretches have been 
reduced to the necelTity of tying thin boards tight to their 
ftomachs to prevent the cravings of appetite— Such are 
the hardfliips our fellow-creatures undergo to fupply the 
wants of the vain and luxuriant ! 

An animal, fimilar to the Sable, is mentioned by Mr 
Pennant under the name of the Pyber * — It is found in 
North- America ; and, by the number of Ikins imported, 
mull be very numerous there, nearly fix hundred of them 
having been brought in one fcafon from New-York and 
Penfylvania, — The hair on the body is moftly black; the 
fides brown; the cars are broad and round, duiky on 
their outfides, and edged with white ; the face and fidea 
of the neck pale-brown, mixed with black ; the feet are 
very broad, and covered with hair, even on their foies j 
the tail is full and bufty; the length, from nofe to tail, 
h twenty-eight inches ; the tail feventeen. 
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The ichneumon. 

This animal, in Egypt, id domeftic, like the Cat 5 and 
is retained by the natives for the fame ufefui purpofes of 
clearing their houfes of rats and mice. With alFthc 
ftrength tnd agility of the Cat, it has a more general ap- 
petite for carnage. It attacks, without dread, the moft 
deadly ferpentsj and preys on every noxious reptile of 
the torrid zone, which it feizes and kills with great avi- 
dity- — It is faid, that when it is w'ounded by a ferpent, 
and begins to feel the efFeft of the poifon, it immediate- 
ly has recourfe to a certain root, which the Indians call 
after its name, and aflert that it is an antidote for the 
bite of any venomous reptile. 

The Ichneumon is the moft formidable enemy of the 
crocodile * It deftroys its eggs, which it digs out of the 
fand, where they are laid to hatch by the heat of the 
fun; and kills great numbers of young crocodiles foon 
after their produftion, before they are able to reach the 
water. It was for this reafon that the ancient Egyptians 
worftiipped this animal, and ranked the Ichneumon a- 
mong thofe deities that were moft propitious to them. 

In its domeftic ftate, it is perfe£Uy tame and gentle- 
d^Obfonville fpeaks of one which he reared from a 
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young one. It became tamer tban a Cat, was obedient 
to the call of its maftcr, and followed him wherever he 
went. One day he brought a fmall water- ferpent alive, 
being defirous to know how far its inftinft would carry 
it againft a being with whom it was hitherto entirely un- 
acquainted. Its firft emotion feemed to be allonifhment 
mixed with anger : Its hair became ere£t : In an inflant, 
it flipped beliind the reptile; and, with remarkable fwift- 
nefs and agility, leaped upon its head, feized it, and 
cruflied it with its teeth. This firft eflay feemed to have 
awakened in it its natural appetite for blood, which till 
then bad given way to the gentlenefs of its education ; 
It no longer fuffered the poultry, among which it was 
brought up, to pafs unregarded ; but took the firft op- 
portunity, when it was alone, to ftrangle them : It eat a 
part of their flefh, and drank only the blood of others. 

Thefe animals are numerous in all the foutheni re- 
gions of Afia, from Egypt to the ifland of Java: They 
are alfo found in Africa, in the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope.— They frequent tlie banks of rivers, arc 
fond of fifli, are faid to take the water like an Otter, and 
will continue in it a confiderable time without rifmg to 
take breath. 

The Ichneumon varies in fize. The domeftic kind is 
generally larger than thofe that are wild, and its colours 
more variegated. It is in genera! about the fize of a 
common Cat ; fomewhat longer in the body, and Iborter 
in the legs. Its fur contains tints of white, brown, 
fawn-colour, and a dirty filver-grey, which altogether 
form a mixture very agreeable to the eye. Its form is 
like that of the Polecat. Its eyes are fmall, but inflamed, 
and fparkle with a fingular vivacity ; its nofe is long and 
flenderj its cars fmall, rounded, and almoft naked; its 
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tail is very thick at the bafe, and tapers to a point ; un- 
derneath the tail is an orifice, from which a moft fetid 
prk humour is fecreted j its daws are long, — It dam upon 

DuUgr ^ts prey like an arrow, and feizes it with inevitable cer- 

iij tainty, 

anillus ft has a fmall foft voice, fomewhat like a murmur; 

a ilia unlefs ftruck or irritated, never exerts It. When 

JSsliG it Deeps, it folds itfelf up like a ball, and is not eafily 

^^jjj awaked. It frequently fits up like a Squirrel, and feeds 

itfelf with its fore feet ; catches any thing that is thrown 
to it I and will often feign itfdf dead till its prey come 
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is rather fmaller than the Martin. Its body is flender, 
and covered with hair of an afh colour, mixed with taw- 
ny; the fides of the face are black; at the hind part 
of the head there are four black lines, extending from 
thence toward the fhouldcrs; the tail is long, and aenu- 
lated with black ; its eye is full, round, and black, which 
gives it a wild and mifehievous afpedt- ^ 

It inhabits the ifland of Madagafcar, Guinea, Cochin- 
chinai and the Philippine Ifles, It feeds on flefli and 
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fnlits, but prefers the latter* and is peculiarly fond of 
bananas* It is very lierccj and not eafily tamed. 

In Guinea* it is called the Berhe ; and, by Europeans, 
the WmeMhhr^ being very greedy of palm-wiiie. — When 
young, its flefli is reckoned very good to eat. 




The skunk, 

which is called tlie Chinche by the natives of Brazil, is 
about the fize of a common Cat. Its nofe is long and 
flender, and extends a confiderable way beyond the lower 
jaw \ its ears are large, fliort, and rounded ; a white 
ftripe extends from the nofe over the forehead and along 
the kback, where it is interfe£l;ed with a fmall line of 
black, commencing at the tail, and extending upwards 
along the middle of the back i its belly and legs are 
black i its hair is long, cfpecially on the tail, which is 
thick and bufliy. 

it inhabits Peru, Brazil, and other parts of South* 
America; and is Irkewife found in North-Ain€ric3> as 
far as Canada. 
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It is remarkable for a moil intolerabk, fuffocatlng, fe- 
tid vapour 5 vi'hich it emits from behind, when attacked, 
purfued, or frightened. The flench of this effluvia is in- 
fupportabk, and is the creature's bell means of defence. 

There are three or four varieties, mentioned by M. 
Buffon under the name of the Stinking P^kcats s ail of 
which poflefs this wonderful faculty of annoying their 
enemies from the fame quarter. 

Some turn their tail to their purfuers, and emit a moft: 
horrible ftench, which keeps both dogs and men at a 
confiderable diftance. Others eje£k their urine to the 
diftance of feveral feetj and it is of fo virulent a qua- 
lity, as almoft to occafion blindnefs, if any of it fhould 
happen to fall into the eyes. Clothes infeGed with it, 
retain the fmeJl for many days: No waffling can make 
them fweet; but they muft be even buried in freffl foil ^ 
before they can be thoroughly cleanfed, Dogs that arc 
not properly bred, turn back as foon as they perceive the 
fmelh Thofe that have been accuftomed to it, will kill 
the animal ; but are obliged to relieve thcmfelves by 
thrufting thdr nofes into the ground. 

The or Squajh^ which is the fecond variety, is 

nearly of the fame fize with the Skunk. Its hair is long, 
and of a deep-brown colour. It lives in holes and clefts 
of rocks, wfflere the female brings forth her young. It is 
a native of Mexico j and feeds on beetles, worms, and 
fmall birds. It deftroys poultry, of which it only ^ eats 
the brams.— ^WhcTL afraid or irritated, it voids the fame 
offenfive kind of odour, which no creature dares venture 
to approach. Profeffor Kalm was in danger of being 
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t\ifFocate<l by one that was purfued into a houfe where he 
flept; and it ^ffeaed the cattle fo much, that they bel- 
lowed through pain. Another, w^hich was killed by a 
maid-fervant in a cellar, fo affected her with its ftench, 
that file lay ill for feveral days : All the provifions that 
were in the place were fo tainted by the fmeil, as to be 
utterly unfit for ufcp 

Another variety is called the Compatii and is, perhaps, 
no more than the female of the laft-mentioned animaL 
It is fomewhat fmaller, and differs chiefly from the 
Squafh in being marked with hve parallel white lines, 
which run along its back and fides from bead to taih 

It is a native of North-America.^-'— When attacked, 
it briftles up its hair, throws itfelf into a round form, 
and emits an odour which no creature can fupport. 

The lafl: of this pefliferous family which we fliall men-, 
tion is the Xarlila* 

This animal is a native of New-Spain, where it is call- 
ed the Mariputd. It is found on the banks of the river 
Oronoque \ and, although extremely beautiful, it is at 
the fame time the moft offenfiVe of aU creatures. Its bo- 
dy is beautifully marked with white ftripes upon a black 
ground, running from the head to the middle of the 
backj from whence they are crofTed with other white 
bands, which cover the lower pail of the back and 
flanks; Its tail is long and bufiiy, black as far as the 
middle, and white to its extremity. It is an aflive and 
mifehievous little animal- Its flench is faid to extend to 
a Gonfiderable diftance \ and is fo powerful, as to over- 
come even the Panther of America, which is one of its 
greatefl enemies. 
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Notwithftanding this offcnfivc quality in thefc animalSf 
they are frequently tamed, and will follow their mailer. 
They do not emit their odour, unlefs when beaten or ir- 
ritated. They are frequently killed by the native Indi- 
ans, who immediately cut away the noxious glands; 
thereby preventing the flelh, which Is good eating, from 
being infefted. Its tafte is faid nearly to refemblc the 
flavour of a young pig. The favage Indians make purfes 
of their fkins. 




The genet 

is as much diftinguilhed for the agreeable perfume which 
it yields, as thofe we have juft defcribed are for the rank- 
eft and moft difagreeable odour in nature. 

The body of the Genet is longer than that of the Mar- 
tin I its head is long and llender, with a ftiarp muzzle ; 
its ears are a Uttle pointed-, its hair foft, fmooth, and 
Ihining; of a tawny-red colour, fpotted with black ; a- 
long the ridge of the back there Is a kind of mane of 
long hair, which forms a black line from head to tail; 
the fpots on the Tides arc round and diftind, thofe on 
the back almoft clofe ; its tail is long, and marked with 
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fcven or eight rings of black. From an orifice beneath 
its tail, it yields a kind of perfume, which fniells faintly 
of- mufk. 

It is found in Turkey, Syria, and Spain.— We are told 
by Belon, that he faw Genets in the houfes at Conftan- 
tinople as tame as Cats-; and that they were ufeful to the 
inhabitants in deftroying rats, roicQ, and other vermin. 

It is a moll beautiful, cleanly, and induftrious animal, 
and very a£live in purfuing its prey. Its nature is mild 
and gentle, its colours beautifully variegated, and its fur 
valuable. Upon the whole, it feems to be one of thofe 
animals that, with proper care and attention, might be- 
come a ufcfui addition to our ftock of domeftic quadru- 
peds. 




The civet 

is larger than the Genet, and yields a perfume in much 
greater quantities, and of a ftronger quality. 

Though originally a native of the warm climates of 
Africa or Afia, it can live in temperate, and even in cold 
countries ; but it mull be fed with nourifhing diet, and 
carefully defended agai nil the feverities of the weather. 
Numbers of them are kept in Holland, for the purpofe 
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of collecting this valnaUe perfume. The civet procured 
at Amfterdam is more efteemed than that udiich comes 
from the Levant or India, being lefs adulterated. — To 
colled this perfume^ the Civet is put into a cagCj fo nar^ 
row, that it cannot turn itfelf: The cage is opened at 
one end, and the animal drawn badtw^ards by the tail, 
and fecurcly held by hs hind kgs : A fmall fpoon is then 
introduced into the pouch wdiich contains the perfume, 
with which k is carefully feraped, and the matter put in- 
to a veiiel properly fee u red. This operation is perform- 
ed two or three times a week. 

The quantity of odorous humour depends much cn the 
quality of the nourifltment, and the appetite of the ani- 
mal, which always produces more in proportion to the 
goodnefs of its food. Boiled flefli, eggs, rice, fmall ani- 
mals, birds, and particularly filli, arc the kinds of food 
the Civet moitly delights in j and theft ought to be va- 
ried, fo as to excite its appetite, and prefcrve its health. 
It requires very little water; and, though it drinks ftl- 
dom, it difeharges its urine frequently. It is fomewhat 
remarkable, that in this operation the male is not to be 
dlftinguiihed from the female, — From this circumftance, 
it has been fuppofed, that tliis was the Hyena of the an- 
cients | and it is certain, that moft of the fables related 
concerning that monftcr are in a certain way applicable 
to the Civet. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the pomatum 
of the Civet, and aferibed to it certain powers of exciting 
love; for which purpofe it ftiU cooftitutes one of the 
luxuries of the Etft. 

What has been fabuloufly related concerning the un^ 
certainty of fex in the Hyena, applies much more ftrong- 
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]y to the Civet; for in the male nothing appears exter- 
nally but three apertures, fo perfe£Uy fimilar to thofe of 
the female, that it is impoffible to diftinguifli the fes 
otherwife than by diffe^Hon. 

The perfume of this animal is fo ftrong, that it infeas 
every part of its body : The hair and the Ikin are fo tho- 
roughly penetrated with it, that they retain it long after 
being taken from the body. If a perfon be fimt up in 
the fame apartment, it is almoft infupportable ; and, 
when heated witlr rage, it becomes Hill more pungent. 

The Civet is naturally favage, and fomewhai fero- 
cious; yet it is eafily tamed, fo as to be handled with- 
out danger* 

The teeth are flrong and fliarp; but its claw^ arc 
weat. It is very aflive and nimble, leaps like a Cati 
and runs with great fwiftnefs- It lives by hunting j fur- 
prizes fmall animals and birds; and, like the Wcafcl, 
will fometimes fteal into the yard, and carry off poultry* 
—Its eyes fhine in the dark; and it is probable, that it 
can fee well enough to purfue its prey during the night, 
as it is known to be moft a£Iive at that time. 

The Civet is very prolific in its native climate; but, 
though it lives and produces its perfume in temperate re- 
gions, it is never known to breed there. Its voice is 

ftronger than that of the Cat, and has fome refemblance 
to the cry of an enraged Dog- 
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The zibet 

h fo fimilar to the Civet, as to be confidered by fome 
authors as only a variety of that animaj j and it mufl bs 
allowed, that they have many elFential relationsj both 
in their externai and internal flrufture ; but they difler 
from each other by fuch diftinguiftiing chara£leriRics, 
as entitle them to be regarded as two diftinft fpecies. 
The ears of the Zibet are larger and more ere£l: ; and its 
muzzle is thinner and flatter; Its body is longer than 
that of the Civet i and its tail, which is longer, is mark- 
ed with annular fpots, like that of the Genet : It has no 
mane nor long hair on the neck and fpine ; and its hair 
is fliorter and fofter- 

Thc perfume of the Zibet is peculiarly violent and 
piercing, beyond that of either the Civet or the Genet, — 
This odorous liquor is found in a fiflhrc near the organs 
of generation. It is a thick humour, of the conliftence 
of pomatum \ and, though very ftrong, it is agreeable 
even as it iffues from the body of the animal. — ^This mat- 
ter of the Zibet mufl not be confounded with mufic, 
which is a fanguineous humour, derived from a fpecies 
of the Roc-buck, or Goat without Horns*; and has 



* See page rcj. 
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nothing in common with the Zibet, but its ftrong per* 
fume. 




The SURICATE, or Four-toed WEASEL, 

js mher lefs than the Rabbit ; and pretty much refem^ 
hies the Ichtietimon, both in fl2C and in the colour of its 
hair, only it is rougher, and its tail is not quite fo long, 
Its upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and very 
pliant and moveable. It has only four toes on each foot* 

One of them, in the poirelTion of M. de Sevc, was ob- 
served fometimes to walk on its hind legs, and frequent- 
ly to fit upright, with its fore feet hanging down on its 
breaftp 

The Suricate is carnivorous, and preys on fmall ani- 
mals. It is fond of filh, and dill more fo of eggs. Like 
the Squirrel, it makes ufe of its fore paws to convey its 
vitluals to its mouth. In drinking, it laps like a Dogj 
but will not drink w^ater, except when it is warm. 

That kept by M. de Seve, was extremely playful and 
familiar, knew its own name, and w^ould return at a call. 
What was remarkable, it feemed to have an averfion to 
particular perfons, whom it would always bite on their 
approaching it : Some people were fo difagreeable to it, 
that even when reftrained, it would make ufe of fcveral 
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artifices to come near enough to bite them ; and when it 
could not lay hold of their legs, would fly at tlieU flioes 
or petticoats* When difeontented, it made a noife like 
the barking of a whelp and when pleafed or carefled, 
would utter a found like the fliaking of a rattle* 




The rated, 

deferibed by Mr Pennant under the name of the Fi%%kr^ 
is a native of the Cape of Good Plope*— It lives chiefly 
upon honey, and is endowed with a wonderful faculty 
of dlfcovering the fecret retreats where the bees depofit 
their ftores* About fun-fet, the Ratel is particularly at- 
tentive in watching the motions of thefe induflrious in- 
feds; and, having obferved their route, it follows with 
great care the diredion in which they fly- It is fre- 
quently afiifted in difeovering its delicious booty by a 
bird called the Honey-Guide, (cuculm indkatmr) which 
is extremely fond both of honey and the eggs of bees ; 
and, in the purfuit of ks food, excites the attention of 
the Ratel by a loud grating cry of chcn\ chrrs at 

the fame time flying flowly on towards the place where 
the fwarm of bees have taken up their abode. The Ra- 
tel follows the found with great attention; and having 
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plundered the neft, leaves foflicient behind it as a reward 
for the fervices of its faithful guide. The Ratel is well 
adapted to this purpofe, as the toughnefs and thicknefs 
of its Iktn effeaualy defends it from the ftings of the 
bees. On this account, it is not eafily killed; for its 
Ikin is fo loofely attached to its body, that wlien feized 
by a hound it gives way, and the animal has an opportu- 
nity of turning round, and biting its aflailant, which it 
frequently does fo feverely, as to oblige him to defift. 

The Ratel, according to Mr Pennant, is two feet long 
from the nofe to the tail, which is eight inches ; its kgs 
arc Ihort ; on each foot it has four toes, armed with long 
daws ; thofc on the fore feet are above an inch long, and 
very fliarp ; its tongue is rough ; it has no ear-laps ; the 
orifice of the ear is wide, and furrounded by a callous 
rim ; a broad ftripc, of an afli colour, extends along the 
back from the forehead to the tail, which is feparated 
from the black hair on the Tides and belly by a light-grey 
lift running from behind each ear to the tail. It bur- 

rows in holes under ground, is faid to be very fetid, and 
is called the Stitiking Badger by M. de la Caille. 
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The COATI, or Brazilian WEASEL, 

has fome refemblance to the Bear, in the length of its 
hind legs, in the form of its feet, in the bufhmefs of its 
hair, and in the ftmflure of its paws. It is fmall. Its 
tail is long, and variegated with difFcrent colours | its 
upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and very pli- 
ant; its ears are rounded; its hair is fmooth, foft, and 
gloffy, of a bright-hay colour; and its brcaft is whitilh* 
Linnscus defcribes one of them, which he kept a con-^ 
(iderable time, and in vain attempted to bring into fub- 
jedlion* It was very obftmate and capricious. It killed 
the poultry, tore off their heads, and fucked their blood. 
It defended itfelf with great force whenever any perfon 
attempted to lay hold of it contrary to its inclination; 
and it ftuck fail to the legs of thofe with whom it was 
familiar, when it wanted to ranfack their pockets, and 
cany off any thing that it found in them. It had an ex- 
treme averfion to hog's brlfUes ; and the fmalleft brufh 
made it defift,— Its mode of living was very flngular: It 
flept from midnight till noon, kept awake the reit of the 
day, and uniformly walked about from fix in the evening 
till midnight, without the leaft regard to the weather* 




2s2 history of quadrupeds. 



This is probably the time alTigncd by Nature to this fpc- 
cies of animals for procuring their food, which confifts 
chiefly of young birds, eggs, and fmall animals* 

It inhabits Brazil and Guiana, runs up trees very nim- 
bly, eats like a Dog, and holds its food between its fore 
legs like the Bear. 

The Coati ftands with cafe on its hind feet.^ — It is faM 
to gnaw its own tail, which it generally carries erett, 
and fweeps it about from fide to flde. 




I 



The racoon 

is very common in the warm regions of America* It is 
found alfo in the mountains of Jamaica; from whence 
great numbers of them frequently defcend into the plan- 
t tations, and make great havock among the fugar-canes, 

1 of which they are particularly fond. The planters con- 

fider thefe animals as their greateft enemies, as they 
frequently do infinite mifchief in one night's excurfion : 
They have contrived various methods of dcftroying them; 
yet ilill they propagate in fuch numbers, that neither 
traps nor fire-arms can repel them. 

The Racoon is fomewhat lefs than the Badger : Its 
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head refetnbks that of a Fox 5 but its cars are round, and 
much fhorter; and its upper jaw very pointed, and lon- 
ger than the lower : Its eyes, which are large, are fur- 
rounded with two broad patches of black | its body is 
thick and fhort, covered with long hair, black at the 
points, and grey underneath; its tail is long and bufhy, 
and marked with alternate rings of black and white; its 
feet and toes are black. 

The Racoon is very a£Hve and nimble. Its claw's, 
which are extremely fharp, enable it to climb trees with 
great facility. It moves forward chiefly by bounding; 
and, though it proceeds in an oblique dirctlion, runs ve- 
ry fwiftly. 

When tamed, it i$ good-natured and fportive ; but is 
almoft conftantly in motion, and as unlucky and inquifi- 
tive as a Monkey, examining every thing with its paws, 
which it makes ufe of as hands to lay hold of any thing 
that is given ic, and to carry its meat to its mouth. It 
fits up to eat, IS extremely fond of fweet things and 
ftrong liquors, with which it will get exceflively drunk. 
It has all the cunning of the Fox, is very deftrudive to 
poultry; but will eat all forts of fruits, grain, and roots. 
It has a peculiar method of dipping every thing in water 
it intends to eat, and will fcldom tafte bread till it be 
well foaked. It opens oyftcrs with aftonifliing dexterity, 
feparates the ftiells, and leaves not a veftige of tlie fifh. 
It docs this without looking at the oyfter ; but places it 
under its hind paws, and with its fore feet fearches for 
the weakeft part, where it fixes its claws, forces it open, 
and fnatehes out the fifli. It likewifc devours all kinds 
of infeds; delights in hunting fpiders; and when at li- 
berty in a garden, will eat grafshoppers, fnails, worms. 
It h very cleanly, and always retires to obey the 
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calls of Nature. It Is familiar, and even careffing, leaps 
upon thofe it is fond of, plays fportivcly, and moves a- 
bout with great agility. 

This animal is hunted for its ficin, which is next in va- 
lue to that of the Beaver for malting hats. 




The badger. 

Although Nature has furnifhed this animal with for- 
midable weapons of offence, and has befides given it 
ftrength fufficient to ufe them with great effed, it is, 
notwithftanding, very harmlefs and inoffenfive ", and, un- 
kfs attacked, employs them only for its fupport. 

The Badger retires to the moft fecret receffes ; where 
it digs its hole, and forms its habitation under ground — 
Its food confifts chiefly of roots, fruits, grafs, infers, and 
frogs. It is charged with deftroying lambs and rabbits 
but there feems to be no other reafon to confider it as a 
beaft of prey, than the analogy between its teeth and 
thofe of carnivorous animals. 

Few creatures defend themfelves better, or bite with 
greater keennefs, than the Badger. On that account it 
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is frequently baited with Dogs trained for that purpofc* 
Tills inhuman dtverfion is chiefly confined to the idle and 
the vicious, who take a cruel pleafure in feeing this 
harmlefs animal furrounded by its enemies, and defend- 
ing itfelf from their attacks, which it does with aftonilh- 
ing agility and fuccefs. Its motions are Co quick, that a 
Dog is frequently defperately wounded in the firH mo- 
ment of aflault, and obliged to fly. The thicknefs of the 
Badger’s Ikin, and the length and coarfenefs of its hair, 
are an excellent defence againft the bites of the Dogs: 
Its Ikin is fo loofe, as to refift the impreffions of their 
teeth, and give the animal an opportunity of turning it- 
felf round, and wounding its adverfaries in their tender- 
efl: parts. In this manner this lingular creature is able to 
refill repeated attacks both of men and dogs, from all 
quarters j till, being overpowered with numbers, and en- 
feebled by many defperate wounds, It is at lull obliged to 
fubmit. 

The Badger is an indolent animal, and lleeps much. 
It confines itfelf to its hole during the whole day, and 
feeds only in the night. It is fo cleanly, as never to de- 
file its habitation with its ordure. It breeds only once in 
a year, and brings forth four or five at a time. 

It is not known to exill in warm countries. It is an 
original native of the temperate climates of Europe ; and 
is found, without any variety, in Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Britain, Poland, and Sweden. 

The ufual length of the Badger is fomewhat above two 
feet, exclufive of the tail, which is about fix inches long ; 
its eyes are fmall, and are placed in a black ftripe, which 
begins behind the cars, and runs tapering toward the 
^nofe j the throat and legs are black ; the back, fides, and 
tail, arc of a dirty-grey, milted with black j the legs and 
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feet are very fliort, flrong, and tluck 5 each foot confifts 
of five toe&j thofe on the fore feet are armed with ftrong 
daws, well adapted for digging its fubtcrrancan liahita- 
tions* 

In Walking, the Badger treads on its whole heel, like 
the Bear \ which brings its belly very near the ground. 

Immediately below the tail, between that and the a* 
nus, there is a narrow tranfverfe orifice, from whence a 
white fubftanee, of a very fetid fmell, conftantly exudes. 

The Ikin, when drefled with the hair on, is ufed for 
piftol furniture. — Its flefh is eaten: The hind quarters 
are fometimes made into hams, which, when cured, arc 
not inferior in goodnefs to the beft bacon. — The hairs 
are made into bmOies, which are ufed by painters to 
foften and harmonize their fliadea. 
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We have given the figure of this animal, drawn from 
one kept in the Tower; of which we have not been able 
to obtain any further defer iption, than its being fome- 
what lefs than the Badger, almofl without hair, extremely 
feofible of cold, and burrows in the ground. From thefe 
circumftances, as well as from the firiking fimilarity of 
its figure to that of the Badger, we are inclined to think 
it is a variety of that animal, mentioned by naturalifts 
under the name of the Sow -Badger. 

Its colour is a yellowifh- white : Its eyes are fmall ; and 
its head thicker than that of the common Badger; Its 
legs are fliort ; and on each foot there are four toes, arm^ 
ed with fiiarp white claws. 

M. Briflbn deferibes a white Badger, from New-York, 
fo fimilar to this, that we fufpea it to be the fame fpe- 
cies. 
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The SAND-BEAR. 
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The wolverene, or GLUTTON. 

This voracious animal is found in all the countries 
bordering on the Northern Ocean, both in Europe and 
Afia: It is likewife common in Canada, the country a- 
bout Hudfon^s Bay, and other parts of North-America j 
where it is known by the name of the Carcajou* 

It h as been varioully defcrihed by naturalifts. We 

have feleflcd the account given by M, EufFon, which 
was taken from a living one in his poiTeffioTi. Its length, 
from the nofe to the infertion of the tail, was two feet 
two inches; the tail eight inches long; the length of the 
fore legs was eleven inches, aind the hind ones tw^elve ; it 
had five toes on each foot, armed with long {harp claws ; 
the middle daw of the fore foot was one inch and a half 
long; the muzzle, as far as the eye-brow's, was black; 
its eyes were fmall and black, and its ears Ihort; its 
breaft and under jaw were fpotted wdth white ; the back, 
legs, belly, and tail, w^ere black — During its confine- 
ment, it did not difeover fymptoms of great ferocity. It 
eat voracioully ; and after a full meal, covered itfelf in 
Its cage with {Iraw- It eat no bread ; but would devour 
more than four pounds of flefli every day, which it fwal- 
fowled greedily, almoft without chewing- 
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In a Itate of liberty, it Is faid to lead a life of comlnual 
rapine. It lurks in the branches of trees, in order to 
furprize Deer and other animals that pafs under them* 
It waits with great patience the arrival of its prey, and 
darts from its hiding-place with unerring certainty. In 
this manner it indifcriminatdy furprizes the Horfc, the 
Elk, the Stag, or the Rein-deer ^ and fixes Itfelf between 
their fiioulders with its teeth and claws. 

The wdld Rein-deer, which are numerous both in Lap- 
land and North-America, frequently fall vi£Hms to the 
Glutton. When feked by this blood-thirfty animal, it is 
in vain that the wounded Deer endeavours to difengage 
itfelf from its enemy by ruftling among the branches of 
the trees : No force can oblige it to quit Its hold : It 
maintains Its pofition, and continues to fuck the blood of 
the flying animal till it falls down exhaufted with pain 
and fatigue. It then devours the carcafe with infatiable 
voracity, and gorges itfelf with the flefli till it is almoft 
in danger of butfting. 

In Kamtfchatka, the Glutton makes ufe of a fingular 
ftratagem for killing the Fallow-deer. It climbs up a 
tree, taking with it a quantity of that fpecies of mofs 
of which the Deer is very fond. When one of then! ap- 
proaches the tree, the Glutton throws down the mofs; 
and if the Deer ftop to cat it, the Glutton darts upon its 
back, and fixing itfelf firmly between its horns, tears out 
its eyes, and by that means fecures its prey. It then 
divides the flefii of the Deer into a number of portions, 
which it conceals in the earth to ferve for future provl- 
fions. 

The motions of the Glutton are flow. There are few 
quadrupeds that cannot cfcape from it^ except the Bca- 
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yerj which it frequently purfues and overtakes. In 

America, it is called the Beaver-eater* — It fometimes lies 
in waitj and furprizes thofe animals coming out of their 
burrow; or breaks into their habitation, and kills great 
numbers of them. 

The Glutton often defeats the labours of the huntf- 
men, by fteaiing away the Sables and other animals that 
have been caught in their traps; and it is fometimes 
taken in the fnares laid for them. 

When attacked, it makes a ftrong refiftaoce. It will 
tear the ftock from the gun with its teeth, or break the 
trap in pieces in which it is caught. — Notwithftanding its 
fiercenefs, it is capable of being tamed, and of learning 
feveral entertaining tricks. 

It is hunted only for its Ikin, which is very valuable, 
of a mo ft beautiful glofly black, which fhines with a pe- 
culiar luftre, and reflects the light like damalk filk. 

The flfiins are fold in Siberia at five or fix ftjillings 
each, at jakutfle at twelve, and ftill dearer in Kamtfchat- 
ka. There the women drefs their hair with its w^hite 
paws, which they efteem a great ornament. 

The furs of this animal, from the North of Europe 
and Afia, are infinitely finer, blacker, and more glofiy, 
than thofe of the American kind. 
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The Brown BEAR, 

HERE are two principal varieties of the Bear, — 



the brown and the black. The former is found in 



almoft every climate, the black Bear chiefly in the forefts 
of the northern regions of Europe and America. 

The broWn Bear is foraetimes carnivorous ; but its ge- 
neral food is roots, fruits, and vegetables. 

It is a favage and folitary animal, lives in defert and 
unfrequented places, and chufes its den in the molt 
gloomy and retired parts of the fored, or in the molt 
dangerous and inacceffible precipices of unfrequented 
mountains.— It retires alone to its den about the end of 
autumn, {at which time it is exceedingly fat) and lives 
for feveral weeks in a ftate of total inaaivity and abfti- 
nence from food.— During this time, the female brings 
forth her young, and fuckles them. She chufes her re- 
treat for that purpofe in the moft retired places, apart 
from the male, left he fliould devour them. She makes 
a warm bed for her young, and attends them with unre- 
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mitting care during four months^ and in all that time 
fcarcely allows herfdf any nourifliment. She brings 
forth two, and fometlmes three young at a time, — The 
cubs are round and fhapelefs, with pointed muzzles ; but 
they are not licked into form by the female, as Pliny and 
other ancient naturalifts fuppofed. At firft they do not 
exceed eight inches in length : They are blind during 
the firft four weeks, are of a pale-yellow colour, and 
have fcarcely any relemblance of the creature when ar- 
rived at maturity. — The time of geftation in thefe ani^ 
mala is about fix months j and they bring forth in the 
beginning of January. 

In the fpring, the old Bears, attended by their young, 
come out from their retreats, lean, and almoft famiflied 
by their long confinement. They then ranfack every 
quarter in fearch of food. They frequently dimb trees, 
^md devour the fruit in great quantities ; particularly the 
date-plumb tree, of which they are exceedingly fond. 
They afeend thefe trees with furprizing agility, keep 
thcmfelves firm on the branches with one paw, and with 
the other collect the fruit. 

The Bear is remarkably fond of honey, which it will 
encounter great difficulties to obtain, and feeks for with 
great cunning and avidity. 

It enjoys, in a fuperior degree, the fenfes of hearing, 
fmelling, and touching. — Its ears are fhort and rounded ; 
and its eyes fmall, but lively and penetrating, and de- 
fended by a inflating membrane; From the peculiar 
formation of the internal parts of its nofe, its fenfe of 
fmelling is exceedingly exquifite : The legs and thighs 
are ftrong and mufcular ; It has five toes on each foot, 
and ufes its fore foot as a hand, although the toes arc 
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not feparated as in moll aninuls that do fo ; the largeft 
finger is on the outfide. 

The voice of the Bear is a deep and ftirly kind of 
growl, which it frequendy exerts without tlve leaft caufe. 

■ — It is very eafily irritated \ and at that time its relent- 
ment is furious, and often capricioufly exerted. 

When tamed, it appears mild and obedient to its maf- 
ter j but it is not to be trufted without the utnioft cau- 
tion.— It may be taught to walk upnght, to dance, to lay 
hold of a pole with its paws, and perform various tricks 
to enteTtain the multitude, who are highly pleafed to fee 
the auk ward meafures of this rugged creature, which it 
feems to fuit to the found of an inftrumeiit, or to the 
Voice of its leader. But to give the Bear this kind of 
education, it muft he taken when young, and accuftom- 
ed early to reftraint and difc^plinc: An old Bear wdll 

fulFer neither, without difeovering the moft furious re- 
fentment j neither the voice nor the menaces of his keep- 
er have any effca upon him; he equally growls at tlie 
hand that is held out to feed, a$ at that which is raifed 
to correft him. 

The exceffive cruelties pra^ifed upon this poor animat 
in teaching it to walk ered, and regulate its motions to 
the found of the flagelet, are fuch as make fenfibility 
fiiudder. Its eyes are put out; and an iron ring being 
put through the cartilage of the nofe to lead it by, it is 
kept from food, and beaten, till it yield obedience to the 
will of its favage tutors. Some of them are taught to 
perform by fetting their feet upon hot iron plates, and 
then playing to them whilft in this uneafy Ctuation.— It 
is truly ftiocklng to every feeling mind to refle£l, that 
fcich cruelties fliould be excrcifcd upon any part of the 
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brute creation by our fellow-men- That they fhould be 
rewarded by numbers of unthinking people, who crowd 
around them to fee the animars rude attempts to imitate 
human aftions, is noKto be wondered at i But it is much 
to be winded, that the timely interference of the magl- 
ftrate would prevent every exhibition of this kind, that, 
in England at leaft, vt^c might not be reproached with to- 
lerating practices fo difgraceful to humanity. 

One of thefe animals, prefented to the prince of Wales 
a few years ago,, was kept in the Tower, By the care- 
leiTnefs of the fervant, the. dooigj^f his den w^as left opens 
and the keeper’s wife happening to go acrofs the court at 
the fame time, the animal flew out, feized the woman, 
threw her down, and faftened upon her neck, which he 
bit j and, without offering any further violence, lay upon 
her, fucking the blood out of the wound, Refiftance 
was in vain, as it only ferved to irritate the brute ; and 
hie iiiufl: inevitably have perilhed, had not her htifband 
luckily difeovered her fituation. By a fudden blow, he 
obliged the Bear to quit his hold, and retire to his den, 
which he did with great rdu£tance, and not without 
making a fecond attempt to come at the woman, who 
was almoft dead tlirough fear and lofs of blood. It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that whenever it happened to fee 
her afterwards, it growled, and made moft violent ftrug- 
gles to get out to her, — The prince, upon hearing of the 
circumftance, ordered the Bear to be killed. 

The Bears of America are fmall and black, live entire- 
ly upon vegetable food, and are particularly fond of 
maize, potatoes, honey, and milk. Though preffed with 
extreme hunger, they will not eat animal food. — They 
lodge in the hollow trunks of large trees, which they 
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afcend and defcend with great cafe and agility. — The 
hunters take them by fetting fire to their habitations. 
The old one comes out firft, and is generally flain before 
file reaches the ground j the cubs follow her, and arc 
taken alive. 

The flefh of the young Bear is reckoned a great deli- 
cacy s and the paws of an old one are efteeraed as a moll 
exquifite morfeU The fat is white, and very fweetj and 
the oil is faid to be of great ufe m foftening fwellings 
proceeding from fprains. 

Great numbers are killed annually in America for the 
fake of their ikins, which form a confidcrable article of 
commerce. 

Bears were formerly common in Greece, The Ro- 
mans brought them from Lybia to be exhibited in their 
public fpcdacles-'' — They are like wife found in China, 
Japan, and as far as the ifland of Java. 

The mountains of Great Tart ary produce great num- 
bers of Bears perfe£Hy white, which do not differ in 
form from thofe juft mentioned. — ^Some, from the con- 
fines of Ruflia, are of a mixed colour, with black and 
white hairs. 

The Bear was once art inhabitant of this ifland, and 
was included in the ancient laws and regulations refpc£t- 
ing beads of chafe.— Long after their extirpation, they 
were imported for the cruel purpofe of baiting them, 
which at that time was a favourite amufement of our an- 
ceftors. We find it, in queen Elizabeth’s days, among 
the various entertainments prepared for her majefty on 
her vifit at Kenilworth. 
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We have here given a faithful reprefentatlon, drawn 
from the life, of an animal which has hitherto efcaped 
the obfervations of naturalifts. — Its features and leading 
charafters feem to be fo ftrong, as to leave no room for 
doubt with rcfpea to its rank in the animal creation: 
And, from the ftriking correfpondencc of parts obferva- 
blc between it and the common Bear, we are induced to 
difpofe of them in the fame clafs. We are the more 
confirmed in this opinion, from an attentive examination 
of its difpofition and manners; notwithftanding, it feems 
to differ in fome of thofe charadferiftics which have been 
pointed out by naturalifts as the guides to a regular and 
fyftematic arrangement. 

Its body is covered with a long, rough, and fliaggy 

coat of hair, which gives it, when lying down, the ap- 
pearance of a rude and fhapelefs mafs; on the top of its 
back, the hair, which is twelve inches long, rifes up like 
a hunch, feparates in the middle, and faUs down in dif- 
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ferent dire£Hons; its head is large, very broad at the 
forehead, and is the only part on which the hair is fhort; 

Its fnout is long, and ends in a thin, broad cartilage, 
overhanging the noftrils about an inch and a half; its 
lips are thin and very long, and feem to be furntflied 
with mufcles, by which the animal can protrude them in 
a moft lingular manner, which it never fails to do when 
its attention is dire£fecd to any particular obje£t, or when 
food is held out to it ; its eyes are fmall, black, and hea- 
vy, and its afpeft louring; its ears and tail are fhort, and 
hid ill the Hair ; its legs and thighs are remarkably thick 
and ftrong ; it treads on its heel like a Bear, and its toes 
are not divided ; it has five long crooked white claws oji 
each foot, which it ufes with great dexterity, either fe- 
paratdy or together, like fingers, to break its food into 
fmaller portions, or to convey it to its mouth. Its co- 
lour is a deep, filming black ; excepting the fnout, and a 
fpot above each eye, which are of a yellowifh-white co- V 

lour; there is likcwife a crefcent of white underneath 
the throat. It has no cutting teeth ; but two very ftrong 
canine teeth, and fix grinders, in each jaw. 

It appears to be a gentle, good-natured animal; but 
when irritated or diflurbed, utters a fljort abrupt roar, 
like a Bear, ending in a whining tone, exprelhve of im- 
patience, — It feeds on bread, fruit, and nuts; is fond of 
honey ; and will eat marrow, or the fat of meat, either 
raw or dreficd; but refufes roots of all kinds, and the 
lean or mufcular parts of ftefh. 

This rare animal is faid to have been brought from the 
interior parts of Bengal ; and that it burrows in the 
ground. 
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The Polar or Great White BEAR 

differs greatly front the common Bear in the length of 
Its head and neck, and grows to above twice the fize* 
Some of them are thirteen feet long, — Its limbs are of 
great fize and ftrengthj its hair long, harfti and difagree- 
able to the touch, and of a yellowifii-white colour ; its 
cars axe ffiort and rounded ; and its teeth large. 

It inhabits only the coMcft parts of the globe ; and has 
been found above latitude 80, as far as navigators have 
penetrated northwards. Thefe inhofpitable regions feem 
adapted to its fuUen nature, 

— r — Thcgg the fhapclcfs Bcar» 

** With danjjHng kc all horrid, flalks foilora J 
Slow-pacM, and Tourer as the ilorms incrcafe, 

^ He Diake& his bed beneath th’ indement drift ; 

“ And, with ftern patience, fcorning weak tom plaint, 

Hardeuft his heart ugauiH ail^iling 
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It has been feldom fcen farther fouth than Newfound- 
land ; but abounds chiefly on the fiiores of Hudfon^s Bay, 
Greenland, and Spltzbergen, on one fide, and thofe of 
Nova-Zembla on the other. It has been fometinies 
found in the intermediate countries of Norway and Ice- 
land ; but fuch as have appeared in thofe parts have al- 
ways been driven thither upon floating flieets of ice ; fo 
that thofe countries are only acquainted with them by ac- 
cident. 

During fummer, they take up their relidence on large 
iflands of ice, and frequently pafs from one to another. 
— They fwim well, and can go to the dillance of flx or 
feven leagues : They likewife dive, but do not continue 
long under water. — When the pieces of ice are detached 
by flrong winds or currents, the Bears allow themfelves 
to be carried along with them, and as they cannot re- 
gain the land, or abandon the ice on which they are em- 
barked, they often perifli in the open fea. Thofe which 
arrive with the ice on the coafts of Iceland or Norway, 
are almoft familhed with hunger from the length of their 
voyage, and are extremely voracious- As foon as the na- 
tives difeover one of them, they arm themfelves, and pre- 
fently difpatch him. 

The ferocity of the Bear is as remarkable as its attach- 
ment to its young. A few years fince, the crew of a 
boat belonging to a fliip in the whalc-filbery ihot at a 
Bear at a fliort diftance, and wounded it. The animal 
immediately fet up the moft dreadful yells, and ran along 
the ice towards the boat. Before it reached it, a fecond 
fliot was fired, and hit It. This ferved to increafe its 
fury. It prefently fwam to the boat j and in attempting 
to get on board, reached its fore foot upon the gunnel i 
but one of the crew having a hatchet, cut it off. The 
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animal flill, however, continued to fwim after them till 
they arrived at the Odp ; and feveral Oiots were fired at 
it, which alfo took efTe£t ; But on reaching the Ihip, it 
immediately afeended the deck j and the crew having fled 
into the flirowdg, it was purfuing them thither, when a 
fliot from one of them laid it dead upon the deck. 

Its fleih is white, and is faid to tafte like mutton. 
The fat is melted for train-oil ; and that of the feet is 
ufed in medicine. 

The White Bear brings forth two young at a time. 
Their fondnefs for their offspring is fo great, that they 
will die rather than defert them : Wounds ferve only to 
make tlie attachment more violent : They embrace their 
cubs to the laft, and bemoan them with the mod piteous 
cries. 

They feed on fifh, feals, and the carcafes of whales. 
Allured by the feent of feafs flefli, they often break into 
the huts of the Greenlanders. — ^They fometimes attack 
the Morfe, with which they have terrible condifl;s : But 
the large teeth of that animal give it a decided fuperiority 
over the Bear, which is generally worded. 
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The Striped HYENA. 

A lthough naturaUfls, both ancient and mo* 
dern, have defcribed the Hyena under different 
denominations, and have afcribed to it properties which 
it is now known not to poffefs ; yet its chara£lers are fo 
fingular, that it is impoffible to miftake them, and fo pe- 
culiar, as to diftlnguifh it from every otlier clafs of ani- 
mals. In many refpefts it tefembies thofe of the Dog 
kind, has fome fiiniUtudc to the Wolf in form and difpo- 
fition, and is about the fame fize. 

The Hyena has only four toes on each foot ; its head 
is broad and flat, and its muzzle ftorter than that of the 
Wolf; its fore legs are longer than the hind ones; its 
cars are long, pointed, and bare; and its eyes are re- 
markably wild, fulien, and ferocious- 

There are two varieties, — the one ftriped, and the 
other fpotted* — The hair of the former is of an alli co- 
louT| marked with long black ftripes, difpofed in waves. 
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from the back downward 5 there are others acrofs the 
legs, the hair, in general, is coarfe and rough; its tail h 
fiiort and buOiy, with pretty long hair, fometimes plain, 
and fometimes barred with black; immediately under- 
neath the tail, and above the anus, there is an orifice like 
that of the Badger, which opens into a kind of pouch, 
and contains a fubftance of the confiftence of civet, but 
of a rank, difagreeable odour. This opening may proba- 
bly have given rife to the error of the ancients, who af- 
ferted, that the Hyena was every alternate year male and 
female. Its mamier of holding its head is foniewhat like 
a Dog purfuirig a feent, with its nofe near the ground. 
This pofition of the head makes the flioulders appear 
more elevated. A briftly mane runs along the top of the 
back from head to tail, which gives it an appearance 
fomething like a Hog; from whence, probably, it may 
have derived its name ; the word huainit being a Greek 
word derived from hus^ which fignifies a Sow. — Such are 
the moft ftriking diilin^lions of the Hyena, which has 
been piftured by ignorance and timidity under every 
form that can ftrike terror into the imagination. Won- 
derful powders were afcribed to it by the ancients ; who 
believed, that it changed its fex ; that it imitated the hu- 
man voice, and by that means attrafted unwary travel- 
lers, and dcilroyed them ; that it had the power of 
charming the (hepherds, and as it were rivetting them 
to the place where they Rood. Many other things, e- 
qually abfurd, have been told of this animal : But the fe 
are fufficient to Ihew, that objefts of terror and fuperfti- 
tion are nearly allied; and when once they have taken 
poflelEon of the human mind, the moft improbable fto- 
ries are eafily received and credited. 

It refides in the caverns of mountains, in the clefts of 
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rocks, or in holes and dens, which it digs in the earth.— 
Its difpofition is estremely ferocious } and, though taken 
young, it never can be tamed — lives by depredations, 
like the Wolf} but is ftronger, and more daring and ra- 
pacious. It follows the flocks, ravages the Iheepfold, 
and deflroys every thing within its reach with the mofl: 
infatiable voracity.— Its eyes Ihine in the dark; and it is 
aflerted, with fome appearance of probability, that it can 
fee nearly as well by night as by day. — ^When deftitute 
of other provifions, it ranfacks the graves, and devours 
putrid human bodies that have been long buried. 

The voice of the Hyena is very peculiar: Its begin- 
ning feems to be fomewhat like the moaning of a human 
voice, and the ending like one making a violent effort to 
vomit. 

It inhabits Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perlla, and Barbary. 
— ^The fuperftitious Arabs, when they kill one of them, 
carefully bury the head, left it fliould be applied to ma- 
gical purpofes. 

The courage of the Hyena is equal to its rapacity. It 
will defend itfelf with great obftinacy againft much larger 
quadrupeds: It is not afraid of the Lion nor the Panther, 
will fometimes attack the Ounce, and feldom fails to con- 
quer. 
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The Spotted HYENA 

is called, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Tiger-Wolf; 
and is very common in that part of the worJd,' — ^Sparr- 
man defcribes it as a cruel, mifchtevous, and formidable 

animal. ^Iis horrid yells arc to be heard every night, 

whilft it prowls about for its prey, and lurks near farm- 
yards, where cattle are kept. Thefe are well defended 
by Dogs, of which the Hyena, though larger and ftrong- 
er, is much afraid ; and will not venture an attack, un- 
lefs preflbd by the molt urgent neceffity : Neither will it 
dare to ferze upon any of the larger animals, fuch as Ox- 
en, Cows, Horfes, &c. whilft they make the leaft ap- 
pearance of defending themfelves, or even if they do not 
betray any fymptoms of fear. It fometimes endeavours 
to difperfe the cattle by, its hideous roaring ; after which 
it felefts and purfues one of them, which it foon difables 
by a deadly bite, an^ then devours. 

Thefe animals were formerly fo bold, as to moleft the 
Hottentots in their huts, and fometimee carry off their 
children ; but, fince the iirtroduflioii of fire-arms, thofc 
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atid other wild bcalts keep at a greater diftance from the 
habitations of mankind.— It is a fa£I, however, that num<- 
hers of them attend almoft every night about the Iham- 
bles at the Cape, where they meet with bones, Ikin, and 
other offals, which are left there by the inhabitants, who 
fuffer thefe animals to come Unmolefted, and carry off 
their refufe; and it is fomewhat remarkable, that they 
have feldom been known to do any mifefaief there, 
though fed in the very heart of the town. 

The bowlings of the Hyena are dreadful beyond all 
conception, and fpread a general alarm; They are al- 
moft inceffant, and feem to be the natural confequence 
of its craving appetite. Perhaps it may not be going too 
far to fay, that Nature has kindly impreffed this involun- 
tary difpolition to yelling upon this animal, that every 
living creature might be upon its guard, and fecure itfelf 
from the attacks of fo cruel an enemy. 

The general colour is a reddiih-brown, marked with 
diftinift round black fpots, the hind legs with tranfverle 
black bars ; its head is large and flat ; above each eye, as 
well as on the lips, it has long whifbers} a Ihort black 
mane runs along the top of the back ; its ears are fliort 
and a little pointed } its face and the upper part of its 
head are black. 
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The fox. 

T his Uvely and crafty animal is common to every 
part of Great-Britain; and is.fo well known, as 
not to require a particular defcription. 

M, Buffbn has taken great pains to prove, that the 
Dog and the Fox will not breed together. For this pur- 
pofe, he kept two males and a female for a confiderable 
time, and tried to make the males copulate with bitches, 
which they uniformly refufed 5 and from thence he con- 
cludes, that no mixture can take place between the two 
fpecies. But it Ihould be remembered, that the Foxes 
were in a ftate of confinement ; and of courfe, many cir- 
cumftances might concur to difgull them, and render the 
experiment abortive. In confirmation of this, we need 
only obferve, that the fame Foxes, which, when at liber- 
ty, darted on the poultry with their ufual eagernefs, ne- 
ver attempted to touch a Angle fowl after they were 
chained : And we are told further, ” that a living hen 
was generally fixed near them for a whole night ; and, 
though food was kept from them for many hours, yet, in 
fpitc of hunger and opportunity, they never forgot that 
they were chained, and difturbed not the hen.” Now 
if any one Ihould be fo hardy as to affert from this, that 
Foxes have a natural averfion to poultry, one may eafiiy 
conceive how little credit would be given to the conclu- 
Con, and how much laughter it would excite. We juft 
mention ■ this, to (hew, that experiments of this kind, 
where Nature is thwarted m her procefs, or reftrained in 
any of her operations, are not always to be depended up- 
on ^That the Fox and the Dog will breed together, is a 

faft, too well known in feveral parts of the North of 
England, to admit of the fmalleft. doubt. — It is a comnion 
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praftice in many places to tie up a bitch that is in feafon, 
where fiie may be vifited by a Fox, and be impregnated 
by him* The fruits of the connexion are fuiTidendy ob- 
vious: Mofl, if not all the puppies, have a ftrong refem- 
blance to the Fox : The ftiarp nofe, prick ears, long bo- 
dy, and fhort legs of the Fox, evidently point out their 
origin. — Thefc Dogs are highly efteemcd by farmers and 
graziers, as the moft ufeful kind for driving cattle. 
They bite keenly j are extremely a£Hve and playful; and 
are very expert at deftroying weafels, rats, and other ver- 
min. 

The Fox lleeps much during the day ; but the night is 
its feafon of a£tivity, and the time when it roams about 
in fearch of prey. — It will eat flefli of any kind ; but pre- 
fers that of hares, rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of birds. 
Thofc that refide near the fea coafts will, for want of 
other food, eat crabs, ihrimps, mufdes, and other fliell- 

In France and Italy, the Fox does great damage among 
the vineyards, by feeding on the grapes, of which it is 

extremely fond. It boldly attacks the wild bees, and 

frequently robs them of their ftores ; but not with impu- 
nity ; The whole fwarm flies out, and fallens upon the 
invader ; but he retires only for a few minutes, and rids 
himfelf of the bees by rolling upon the ground; by which 
means he cruflies fuch as ftick to him, and then returns 
to his charge, and devours both wax and honey. 

The cunning of the Fox in furprizing and fecuring its 
prey is equally remarkable. When it has acquired more 
man it can devour, its firft care is to fecure what it has 
killed, which Is generally all within its reach* It digs 
boles in different places, where it conccids its booty by 
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carefully covering it with earth to prevent a difcovery. 
If a flock of poultry have unfortunately fallen viGims to 
its ftratagems, it will bring them, one by one, to thefe 
hidiiig-plaeesj where it leaves them till hunger demands 

frefti fuppHes. 

The chafe of the Fox is a very favourite diverfion m 
this kingdom, and is no-wherc purfued with fuch ardour 
and intrepidity. Both our Dogs and Horfes are confeff- 
edly fuperior to thofe of any other country.— The inftant 
the Fox finds he is purfued, he flies towards his hole; 
and finding it ftopped, which is always carefully done, 
before the chafe begins, he has recourfe to his fpeed and 
his cunning for fafety. He does not double and meafurc 
his ground back like the Hare, but continues his courfe 
ftraight forward before the Hounds with great ftrength 
and perfeverance. Both Dogs and Horfes, particularly 
the latter, have frequently fallen viftims to the ardour of 
the purfuit, which has foraetimcs continued for upwards 
of fifty miles without the fmalleft intermiffion, and al- 
moft at full fpeed*. — As the fcent of the Fox is very 
ftrong, the Dogs follow with great alacrity and eagernefs, 
and have been known to keep up a conftant chafe for 
eight or ten hours together j and it is hard to fay, wlie- 
ther the fpirited eagernefs of the Hounds, the ardour of 
the Horfes, or the enthufiafm of tlie hunters, is moft to 



• Mr Charles Turker’s Hounds hunted at Ayreytolm, near 
Hurworth, in the county of Durham, and found 
Fox CESAR, which made an extraordinary chafe. After a rou ^ 
of four miles, be led to Sine«hn, through Born^ and * 

then back again to Hornby, Wmftt-moon 
Craythorn, Middleton, Hilton, Seamer, Newbp Mar^n, Ormt 
by; then upon llambleton, through K'rkleatham-^r^ Upic 
tham, Skelton, and Kilton. Mr Turner tirrf „ 

only three Hounds were in purfuit, when he thoi^_ t in ^ 
call them off, it being near five ia the evening. The ctiaie 
upwards gf fifty milce- 
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be admired. The Fox is the only one of the party which 
has the piea of neceflity on his fide j and it operates fo 
ftrongly, that he often efcapes the ntmoft efforts of his 
purfuers, and returns to his hole in fafety. The fmcjl of 
his urine is fo offenfive to the Dogs, that it fometimes 
proves the means of his efcape from them. When ah 
his ihifts have failed him, and he is at laft overtaken, he 
then defends lilmfelf with great obflinacy, and fights in 
Clence till he is torn in pieces by the Dogs. 

There are three varieties of Foxes in this ill and, which 
differ from each other more in form than in colour. 




The Greyhound FOX 

the largefl, and is chiefly found in the mountainous 
parts of England and Scotland : He likewife the bold- 
eft, and will attack a w^ell-grown Sheep. — His cars are 
Ipng and ereft, and his afpe£t wdld. 
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The Mastiff FOX 
is rather lefs} but his limbs are more ftrongly formed. 




is the leaft, but the moft common ; and approaches near- 
eft to the habitations of mankind. It lurks about the 
out-houfcs of the farmer, and carries off all the poultry 
within its reach. — It is remarkably playful and familiar 
when tamed j hut, like all wild animals half-reclaimed, 
will, on the leaft offence, bite thofe it is moft familiar 
with. 



The eye of the Fox is of a lively hazel colour, very 
iigniiicant and expreffive •, and difcovers very fenfibly the 
different emotions of love, fear, or anger, by which it 
may be affefted.- — It feems greatly to admire its bufliy 
tail, and frequently amufes itfeif by endeavouring to 
catch it as it runs round. In cold weather, when it lies 
down, it folds it about its head. 
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The Fox fleeps found*, and, like the Dog, lies in a 
round form- When he is only repofing himfdf, he 
ftretches out his hind legs, and lies on his belly. In this 
pofitioot he fpies the birds as they alight on the hedges 
or places near him, and is ready to fpring upon fuch as 
are within his reach. He rarely lies expofed, but chufes 
the cover of fome thick brake, where he is pretty fee u re 
from being furpri2ed.^ — Crows, magpies, and otl^r birds,, 
which confider the Fox as a common enemy, will often 
give notice of his retreat by the moft d amorous notes, 
and frequently follow him a- cotifiderable \vzf from tree 
to tree, repeating their outcries- 

Foxes produce but once a year, from three to fix 
young ones at a time. Wlien the fcinale is pregnant, 
file retires, and feldom goes out of her hole, where ftic 
prepares a bed for her young. She comes in feafoii in 
the winter*, and young Foxes are found in the month of 
April* If file perceive that her habitation is difcovered, 
fhe carries them off, one by one, to a more fecure retreat 
The young arc brought forth blind, like puppies. They 
grow eighteen months or two years, and live, thirteen or 
fourteen years- 

The Fox is frequently taken in traps *, but great cau- 
tion muft be ufed to deceive this wily animal. The trap 
muft be placed in the midft of a field, where there is nei- 
tlier hedge nor path near it, and fo nicely covered with 
mould, that not the leafl veftige can be feen where it 
lies : About the trap, and at a fmall diftance from it, in 
different places, a few pieces of cheefc, or other flrong- 
ly-fcented food, muft be carelefsly feattered : Then with 
a fheep's paunch, or fome other animal fubftance, a trail 
is made, of about a mile in length, to the differeut places 
where the bait is laid, and from thence to the trap ; The 
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(hoes of the pcrfon who carries the trail muft be likewifo 
well nibbed with the paunch, that the Fox may not dif- 
cover his feent. He then approaches with more confi- 
dence; and if the defign be well conduaed, feldom fails 
of being caught. 

There are many varieties of this animal, apparently 
produced by the influence of climate. Thofe of this 
country are moftly of a tawny-red, mixed with a(h co- 
lour ; the fore part of the legs is black, and the tail tipt 
with white.— In colder countries, Foxes are of various 
colours. 



The Black FOX 

is moft valuable for its fur, which is efteemed in Ruflia 
fuperior to that of the fineft fable. A Tingle Ikin will fell 
for four hundred rubles. 

The Cross FOX 

inhabits the coldeft parts of Europe, Afia, and Norths 

America. ^Its fur is very valuable, being thicker and 

fofter than the common fort.— Great numbers of fkins 
are imported from Canada. 

It derives its name from a black mark which palTes 
over its back acrofs the fhoulders, and another along the 
back to the tail. 

The Corsac FOX 

is common in the deferts beyond the Yaick river, and 
feems to be the fame animal deferibed by M. Buffon un- 
der the name of the In Armmer, it is of a pale- 
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tawny colour, with a white throat; in winter, it Is grey: 
The tip of the tail is blaclc* — It is fni a lief than the com.- 
mon Fox; and its hair is foft and downy. 

It lives in holes in the earth, and is caught by the 
Kirgis-Khaffhics with falcons and greyhounds- Forty or 
fifty thoufand are taken annually, and fold to the Ruf- 
fians at the rate of forty copeks (about twenty-pence) 
each,-^ — The natives, in their traffic, ufe their Ikins tn- 
ftead of money. Great numbers are feiit into Tuikey-* 




The Arctic FOX 

!ii 

lol inhabits the countries bordering on the Frozen Sea. It 

ti is found in Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, Nova-Zem- 

bla, and Lapland ; in Kamtfcliatka, and the oppofite 

parts of America. It burrows, and makes holes in the 

^ ground, feveral feet in length ; at the end of which it 

forms a neft with mofs. In Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
it lives in the clefts of rocks, being unable to burrow on 
account of the froft- Two or three of them inhabit the 
fame hole. 

^ It is endowed with all the cunning of the common 

^ Fox ; preys on young geefe, ducks, and other water-fow!, 

^ before they are able to flyi like wife, on hares, wild birds, 
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and eggs: And in Greenland, for want of other food, 
it feeds on berries and fliell-fifli. In Lapland and the 
North of Afia, its principal food is the Leming, or Lap- 
land Marmot j immenfc Ihoals of which fometitnes cover 
the face of the country. The Foxes follow them, in 
their migrations, from one place to another ; and as the 
return of the Marmot is very uncertain, and frequently 
after great intervals of time, they are fometimes abfent 
three or four years in purfuit of this their favourite prey. 

The hair of the Ar£kic Fox is of an alh colour, but 
changes to white in the winter, when it is long, foft, 
and fomewhat woolly : Its tail is fliorter than that of tlie 
common Fox, and more bufliy ; and its toes are covered 
with fur on the under part, like thofe of a Hare : It is 
fmaller and more flender than the European Fox : Its 
nofe is fliarp and black; and its cars fliort, and almoft 

hid in the fur. It is fometimes taken in traps: But its 

ikin is of little value. 
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The 



WOLF. 



A ll naturallfts agree in placing the Wolf and the 
Dog in the fame dafs j and, from the llighteft iti- 
fpe£iioti of its external form only, it would feem that 
the Wolf was in every refpea a Dog in its ftate of na- 
tural freedom. The fhape of its head is different j and 
its eyes; being fixed in a more oblique pofitioHi give it a 
look of more favage fiefeenefs; Its ears are fharp and 
cre£I j its tail long, bufhy, and bending inwards between 
its hind legs j its body is ftronger than that of almoft any 
fpecies of Dogs, its jaws and teeth larger, and its hair 
coarfer and thicker. The internal ftruaure of thefe ani- 
mals is perfe£tly fimilar. The Wolf couples in the fame 
manner as the Dog j and its immediate feparation is pre- 
vented from the fame caufe: The time of geftation is 
alfo nearly the fame; and from a variety of fuccefsful 
experiments related by the celebrated Dr Hunter, there 
is no longer any room to doubt, that the Wolf and the 
Dog will copulate together, and produce an intermediate 
fpecksj capable of fubfequent propagation. 
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The appetite of the Wolf, for every kind of animal 
food, is cxccfiively voracious ; and, although Nature has 
furnifhed it with every requifite for purfuing and con. 
quering its prey, it is frequently reduced to the laft ex- 
tremity, and fometimes periflies for want of food. So 
great is the general deteftation of this deftruGive crea- 
ture, that all the wild animals endeavour to avoid it, and 
inoft commonly efcape by their fuperior fwiftnefs. 

When prefled with hunger from repeated difappoint* 
ments, the Wolf becomes courageous from neceflity. It 
then braves every danger, and even attacks thofe animals 
that are under the proteaion of man. Sometimes whole 
droves of them join In the cruel work of general devafta- 
tion, roam through the villages, and attack the flieep- 
folds; They dig the earth under the doors, enter with 
dreadful ferocity, and put ev^ry living creature to death 
before they depart. Tlie Horfe is the only tame animal 
that can defend itfelf againft them : AH the weaker ani- 
mals become their prey : Even man himfelf, upon thefe 
occafions, frequently falls a viftim to their rapacity j and 
it is faid, that when once they have tailed human blood, 
they always give it the preference. — From hence, many 
fuperftitious ftories have been told of the Wolf. The 
old Saxons believed, that it was poffefled by fome evil 
fpirit, and called it the Were-Wulf; and the French pea- 
fants, from the fame reafon, call it the Leup~garou. 

The language of the poet is beautifully deferiptive of 

this creature’s infatiablc fury 

** By wintry famine rema'd, from aE the rra^ 

** Of horrid moutitains, which the fhitiing Alpi, 

** And wavy AppeninCj and Pyrenees > 

Branch out, ilupcndous, into diftant lands, 

” Cruel as death! and hun^y as the grave J 

Buniing for Wood! bony, and ghaujitj and griim.f 
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^ AlTetnbling Wolvea, in raging traopa^ dcfcrnd ; 

•* And, pouring oVr the country j, bear along. 

Keen as the north wind fweeps the glo0y fnow : 

*' All is their prize. i ^ 

The Wolf has great ftrength, efpecially in the mufdes 
lof hia ncclc and jaws ; He can carry a Sheep in his 
mouth, and eafdy run off with it in that manner* His 
bite is cruel and deadly, and keener as it meets with lefs 
refiftance ; but when oppofed, he is cautious and circum- 
fpc£t, and feldom fights but from neCelEty* He is hard- 
er and more robuft, but not fo fenfible as the Dog. He 
almoft incelTantly prowls about for prey, and of all ani- 
mals is the moft difficult to conquer in the chafe. His 
fenfe of fmelling is peculiarly flrong; He feents the 
track of animals, and follows it with great perfeverance : 
The odour of carrion (trikes him at the diflance of near 
a league. 

Wolves are capable of bearing want of food for a long 
rime. To allay their hunger, they will fometimes fill 
their ftomachs with mud, — They have been known to 
follow armies, and affiemble in troops upon the field of 
battle ; tear up fuch bodies as have been carelefsly in- 
terred, and devour them with infatiablc avidity. 

In all ages, the Wolf has been confidered as the mod 
favage enemy of mankind, and rewards given for its 
head. Various methods have been taken to rid the 
world of this rapacious invader : Pit-falls, traps, and 

poifon, have ail been employed againft himj and, hap- 
pily for thefc iflands, the whole race has long been ex- 
tirpated here. King Edgar attempted to elFe£i it In Eng- 
land by remitting the punifhment of certain crimes on 
producing a number of Wolves' tongues; and in Wales, 
the tax of gold and filver was commuted for an annual 
tribute of Wolves' heads,— Some centuries after that^ 
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they Incrcafcd to fuch a degree, as to beeome an object 
of royal attention} and great rcwaids were given for de- 
ftroying them. Camden informs us, that certain perfons 
held their lands on condition of hunting and deftroying 
the Wolves that infeftcd the country } whence they were 

called the Wdvc-htmU ^In the reign of Athelftan, 

Wolves abounded fo much in Yorkfhire, that a retreat 
was built at Flixton to defend paflengers from their at- 

tacks. As the ravages of thefe animals were greateft 

during winter, particularly in January, when the cold 
was fevereft, our Saxon Anceftors dillinguilhed that 
month by the title of Wclf-monetb. They alfo called an 
outlaw Wolffied, as being out of the protedion of the 
law, and as liable to be killed as that deft:ru 61 ive beaft.— 
They infeftcd Ireland many centuries after their extinc- 
tion in England; the laft prefentnient for killing Wolves 
being made in the county of Cork about the year 1710. 

Thefe animals abound in the immenfe forefts of Ger- 
many, where the following methods are taken to deftroy 

them : In fomc very fequeftered part of the foreft, they 

hang up a large piece of carrion to the branch of a tree, 
having previoufly made a train of feme miles long, leav- 
ing fmall pieces of putrid flefh here and there to allure 
the Wolves to the fpot: They then wait till it is dark, 
and approach the place with great citcumfpeftion ; where 
they fometimes find two or three Wolves aflembled, leap- 
ing up, and ftraining themfelves to catch the bait, which 
is placed juft within their teach } and while the animals 
are bufily employed in this way, the hunters being pro- 
vided with fire-arms, feldom fail to dilpatch them — In a 
convenient place, at the foot of a declivity, they make a 
fmall inclofure of ftrong pales, fo high, that the Wolf 
having once entered, cannot return again. An opening 
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is left at the top of the bant ; and a Sheep that has been 
long dead, is the baitj to which he is allured by long 
trains, made from different places where he is known to 



time fo ftupified with fear, that he may be killed without 

offering to refift, or taken alive without much danger. 

Wolves arc fometimes taken in ftrong nets, into which 
they are driven by the hunters, who funound a large 
tra£t of land, and with drums, horns, and other inllru** 
merits, accompanied with loud cries from a large compa- 
ny affembled upon the occafion, drive the animals to- 
wards the entrance of the nets j where they are entan- 
gled, and killed with clubs and hatchets. Great care 
muft be taken to feeurc them at firft : If they recover 
from their confternation, they eaGly efcape by tearing the 
net to pieces. 

Wolves are found, with fome variety, in almoft every 
country of the world. Thole of Senegal are larger and 
fiercer than thofe of Europe. — In North-Amerka, they 
are fmall, of a dark colour, and may be eafily tamed. 
Before the introdu£Hon of Dogs, the favages made ulc 
of them in hunting the wild animals of the country ; and 
they are ftill employed for the fame purpofe in the more 
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haunt. As foon as he arrives at the fpot, he examines 
every part of the inclofure ; and finding no other way 
to come at the booty, he precipitates himfelf to the bot- 
tom j and having made a plentiful meal, endeavours in 
vain to reafeend. His difappointment at not being able 
to get back is produ£Uve of the moft dreadful bowlings. 



which alarm his enemies } and they either take him alive, 
or difpatch him with bludgeons. It is remarkable, that 
when this animal finds there is no poffibility of efcaping, 
his courage entirely forfakes him i and he is for fome 
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remote parts of that vaR contment. They are fald td 
hunt in packs, and run down the Deer by their feent. 
The appearance of thefe animals near the habitations of 
the Indians, fometirties indicates that the Bifon or the 
Deer is at no great diftance; and when any of thofe arc 
taken, the Wolves are rewarded with the offal. ^ Catefty 
affirms, that the Wolves of that country have mixed with 
the Dogs carried thither by the Europeans, and produced 
an intermediate race.— In the northern regions, there are 
Wolves entirely white, and others of a deep-blaek. In 
Mexico, there is a variety of the Wolf, with a very large 
head, ftrong jaws, and great teeth : On the upper lip it 
has ftrong briftles, not unlike the fofter fpines of the 
Porcupine, of a grey and white colour j its ears are large 
and erea; its body is affi-colonred, fpotted with black; 
on its lidcs there arc black ftripes from the back down- 
ward; its neck is fat and thick, covered with a loofe 
(kin, marked with a long tawny ftroke; on the breaft is 
another of the fame kind; the tail is long, and tinged m 
the middle with tawny; the legs- and feet arc ftriped 
with black. It inhabits the hot parts of Mexico or New- 
Spain, is equally voracious with the European Wolf, at- 
tacks cattle, and fometimes men.-There are no Wolves 
farther fouth on the new continent. 
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The New South-Wales WOLF 

, lias been called a Dog; but ha wild and favage nature 
feems ftrongly to point out its affinity to the WoJf ; to 
which, m other refpefls, it bears a great refemWance. 
It neither barks nor growls ; but when vexed, ereas the 
hairs of its whole body like briftles, and appears extreme- 
ly furious It is fond of rabbits and poultry, which it 

ca^rly devours raw; but will not touch drefled meat. 

One of them, fent to this country from Botany-Bay, 
was extremely nimble; and fo fierce, as to feize on every 
animal it faw. If not reftrained, it would have run 

down Deer and Sheep ; An Afs had alfo nearly fallen a 

vidtim to its fury. 

Its height is rather lefs than two feet} the length two 
ieet and a half : It is formed much like a Wolf; its ears 
fliort and eredt, and its tail long and bufhy: The general 
colour IB a pale-brown, lighter on the belly ; the feet and 
infide of the legs are white. 

T 3 
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The jackal. 

W E beg leave to make our acknowledgments to 
Mr Pennant for the drawing of this animal, 
which he affures us was drawn from the life; and we 
doubt not, therefore, its being a faithful reprefentation. 

The fpecies of the Jackal is diffufed, with fome varie- 
ty, through almoft every part of AG a; and is found in 
Barbary, and other parts of Africa, as far as the Cape of 

Good Hope. ^ „ u 

Although it is one of the moft numerous of aU the 

wild animals of the Eaft, there is fcarcely any lefs known 
in Europe, or more confufedly deferibed by natural hif- 

torians. 

They vary in Gzc. Thofe of the warmefl climates are 
faid to be the largeft. They are of a reddilh-brown co- 

lour. ^rhe fmaller Jackal Is about the fize of a Fox; 

and its colour is a bright-yellow. 

That the Jackal is nearly allied to the Dog, has been 
clearly proved, from a circumftaiice related by Mr Hun 
ter, of a female Jackal taken on board an Eaft-Indiamarf 
at Bombay whilft a cub, and being impregnated by a 
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Dog during the voyage, brought forth fix puppies; one 
of which afterwards produced young ones, from an inter- 
courfe with a Dog. — From thefe and other recent fa£ts^ 
it appears, that the For, the Wolf, the Jackal, and tlie 
Dog, may be confidered as diiFerent fpecies of tlie fame 
genus; and that the Jackal makes nearer approaches to 
the Dog than either the Fox or the Wolf* 

, Jackals go in packs of forty or fifty, and hunt like 
hounds in full cry from evening till morning. They de- 
ftroy the poultry, and attack the flocks: They roam 
through the villages and gardens, and carry off every 
thing they can eat ; They enter flahles, yards, and out- 
houfes; and devour ikins, and every thing that k made 
of leather; fuch as harneffing, boots, fhoes, $cc. No- 
thing can efcape their rapacity. They will raiifack ilic 
repofitories of the dead, and greedily devour the moft pu- 
trid bodies ; for which reafon, in thofe countries where 
they abound, the inhabitanta are obliged to make the 
graves of a great depth, and fecure them with fpioes, to 
prevent the Jackals from raking up the earth with their 
feet. They are faid to attend caravans, and follow ar- 
mies, in hopes of being fumilhed with a banquet by 
difeafe or battle.^ — They may be confidered as the vulture 
among quadrupeds; and, like that deftruftive bird, de- 
vour every thing indiferiminately that has once had ani- 
mal life, — They hide themfelves in holes and dens by 
day, and feldom appear abroad till the evening; when 
they fill the air with the moft horrid howlings, and begin 
the chafe. The Lion, the Panther, and other beafts of 
prey that do not follow by the feent, take advantage of 
the general confternation, and follow in filence behind 
till the Jackals have hunted down their prey: They then 
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devour the fruits of their labourSi and leave them only 
I the remains of the fpoil j from whence the Jackal has 

I been vulgarly called the Lionet PvDvidfT^ as if thofe two 

I animals aaed in concert, and had formed a plan for 

their mutual fupport. 

The Jackal frequetrtly purfues the Gazelle ; and is fo 
bold, as to follow it even into the midft of a town or 
village, whither that timid animal frequently flies for 
prote£tion, and by that means fometimes efcapes. 

Sparrman’s defcription of thofe he faw at the Cape 
differs materially from the accounts we have been able 
to colle£f from other authors. He fays they are about 
three feet In length, and their tails little more than a 
foot long : The predominant colour is a redd ill i-ye How j 
the legs arc of a pale gold colour ; under the belly, and 
on the iiiGde of the legs, the colour inclines to white ; 
the nofe and ears are of a brighter red 1 the head, neck, 
and back, are grey; the tail is partly grey, and partly of 
an umber colour, and black at the tip. He fays it re- 
fembles the European Fox in form, manners, and difpofi- 
tion ; and is not known to aflemble in packs for the pur., 
pofe of hunting; neither is its voracity equal to that 

afciibed to it by other naturalifts. It is probable it 

may have been confounded with the IVild Dog, which is 
common at the Cape, and hunts its prey in packs. It is 
very fierce and mifchievoiis, and very deftruftive to the 
flocks of Sheep and Goats in thofe parts.— There are two 
kinds of thefe Dogs,— the one large, and of a reddifh co- 
lour; the other iefs, and browner. They are very bold, 
and wander about night and day in fearch of ptcy. 
They make a noife fomewhat like the cry of our common 
Hounds, and hunt with great fagacity, afling pcrfeiSly 
in concert with each other till the game falls a prey to 
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the pack. They are faid to be always extremely lean^ 
and very ugly. 



M. BufFon mentions an animal of the Jackal kind by 
the name of the Adtve ; of which he gives a drawings 
fomcwhat refembling a fmall Fox. It is lefs than the 
common Jackal | and is fomctimes tamed| and kept in a 
domefUc Bate. 
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The dog. 

HE ferviccs of this truly valuable creature have 



been fo eminently ufeful to the domeftic interefts 



of men in all ages, that to give the hiftory of the Dog 
would he little lefs than to trace mankind back to their 
original ftate of fimplicity and freedom, to mark the pro- 
grefs of civilization through the various changes of the 
world, and to follow attentively the gradual advancement 
of that order which placed man at the head of the animal 
world, and gave him a manifeft fuperiority over every 
part of the brute creation. 

If we confider for a moment the ftate of man without 
the aid of this ufeful domeftic ; — with what arts fiiall he 
oppofe the numerous hofts of foes that furround him on 
all fides, fecking every opportunity to encroach upon his 
pofleflions, to deftroy his labours, or endanger his per- 
fonal fafety ? or how fliall he bring into fubjeftion fuch 
as are iieceflary for his well-being ? His utmoft vigilance 
will not be fulEcient to fecure him from the rapacity of 
the one, nor his greateft exertions enable him to over- 
come the fpecd of the other. To maiiitatn his indepen- 
dence, to infure his fafety, and to provide fojr his fup- 
port, it was neceflary that fome one among the animals 
Ihould be brought over to his affiftance, whofe zeal and 
fidelity might be depended on : And where, amidft all 
the various orders of animated being , could one be found 
fo entirely adapted to this purpofe f where could one be 
found fo bold, fo tractable, and fo obedient, as the Dog ? 

^To confirm the truth of thefe obfervations, we need 

only turn our attention to the prefent condition of thofe 
nations not yet emerged from a ftate of barbarifm, where 
the ufes of the Dog arc but little known or attended to, 
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and we will find that they lead a precarious and wretch- 
ed life of perpetual warfare with the ftill more favage in* 
habitants of the foreft, with which they are obliged to 
difpute the pofleffion of their uncultivated fields, and, not 
unfrequcntly, to divide with them the fruits of their la- 
bours.^ — From hence may conclude, that the attention 

of mankind, in the earliefi ages, w^ould be engaged in 
training and rendering this animal fubfcrvient to the im- 
portant purpofes of domefUc utility j and the refult of 
this art has been the conqueft and peaceable pofieflion of 
the earth* 

Of all animals, the Dog feems moll fufccptible of 
change, and mo ft eafily modified by dilFerence of cli- 
mate, food, and education; not only the figure of hit 
body, but his faculties, habits, and difpofitions, vary in a 
furprizlng manner; Nothing appears conftant in them 
but their internal conformation, which is alike in all ; in 
every other refpeft, they are very difEmilar : They vary 
in fize, in figure, in the length of the nofe and lhape of 
the head, in the length and direftion of the ears and tail, 
in the colour, quality, and quantity of the hair, &c* To 
enumerate the different kinds, or mark the diferimina*- 
tions by which each is diftinguiftied, would be a talk as 
fruitlefs as it would be impoffible; to account for this 
wonderful variety, or inveftigate the chara£ler of the pri- 
mitive (lock from which they liave fprung, would be 
equally vain* Of this only wc are certain, that, in every 
age, Dogs have been found pofleffed of qualities moft 
admirably adapted for the various purpofes to which they 
have been from time to time applied- — ^We have feen, in 
the hiftory of the Cow and the Sheep, that thofe animals 
which have been long under the management of man, 
never preferve the flamp of nature in Its oiiginal purity 4 
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In wild animals, which ftill enjoy their original freedom 
from rearaint, and have the independent choice of food 
and climate, this impreffion is Rill faithfully preferred; 
but thofe which man has fubdued, tranfported from cli- 
mate to climate, changed their food, habits, and manner 
of living, muft neceffarily have fufFered the greateft alter- 
ations in their form; and as the Dog, of all other do- 
meftic animals, is moft accuftomed to this influence, is 
endowed with difpofitions the moft docile and obedient, 
is fufceptible of every impreffion, and fubmiflive to every 
reftraitit, we need not wonder that he fliould be fubje£l 

to the greateft variety To an attentive obfeiver of the 

canine race, it is truly wonderful and curious to obferve 
the rapid changes and lingular combinations of forms, 
arifing from promifeuous intercourfe, which every-where 
prefent themfelves: They appear in endlefs fucceffion, 
InA feem more like the effea of whimfical caprice than 
the regular and uniform produftion of Nature : So that, 
in whatever light we confider the various mixtures which 
at prefent abound, and render every idea of a fyftematic 
arrangement dubious and problematical, we may fairly 
prefume, that the fcrvices of the Dog would be fiift re- 
cjuired in maintaining and preferving the fupenority of 
man over thofe animals w'hicb were deftined for his fup* 
port. 
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The Shepherd’s DOG. 

Tills ufeful animal, ever faithful to his charge, reigns 
at the head of the flock ; where it is better heard, and 
more attended to, than even the voice of the Oiepherd. 
Safety, order, and difdpline, are the fruits of his vigi- 
lance and a£tivity. 

In thofe large trafts of land which, in many parts of 
our ifland, are folely appropriated ,to the feeding of 
Sheep and other cattle, this fagacious animal is of the 
utmoft importance* Immenfe flocks may be feen conti- 
nually ranging over thofe extenfive wilds, as far as the 
eye can reach, feemingly without controul: Their only 
guide is the fliepherd, attended by his Dog, the conftant 
companion of his toils: It receives his commands, and i$ 
always prompt to execute them ; it is the watchful guar- 
dian of tlie flock, prevents them from ftraggling, keeps 
them together, and conduces them from one part of their 
pafture to another *, it will not fufFer any ftrangers to mix 
with them, but carefully keeps off every intruder* In 
driving a number of Sheep to any diilant part, a well- 
trained Dog never fails to confine them to the road, 
watches every avenue that leads from it ; where he takes 
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his Hand, threatening every delinquent : He purfucs the 
ftragglers, if any fliould efcapej and forces them into 
order, without doing them the leaft injury. If the herdf- 
man be at any time abfent from the flock, he depends 
upon his Dog to keep them together ; and as foon as he 
gives the well-known fignal, this faithful creature con- 
dufts them to his mafter, though at a confiderable dif- 
tance* 

There is a very remarkable fingularity in the feet of 
the Sliepherd^s Dog, which we have likewlfe obferved in 
thofe of the Cur and the SpanieL All of them have one, 
and fome two toes more than moft Dogs, though they 
feem not to be of much ufe< They appear to be defti- 
tute of mufcles, and hang dangling at the hind part of 
the leg more like an unnatural excrefcence than a necef- 
fary part of the animaL But the adage, that ^ Nature 
has made nothing in vain,* ought to corre^f our decifion 
on their utility, which probably may exift unknown to 
us. 

This breed of Dogs, at prefent, appears to be pre- 
ferved, in the greateft purity, in the northern parts of 
Scotland i where its aid is highly neceflary in managing 
the numerous herds of Sheep bred in thofe extenfive 

wilds. 
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is a tmfty and ufeful fervant to the fanner and grazier ; 
and, although it is not taken notice of by naturalifts as a 



in breeding it, that we cannot help confidering it as a 
permanent kind* 

Tltey are chiefly employed In driving cattle ; in which 
way they are extremely ufeful. They are larger, ftrotig- 
er, and fiercer than the Shepherd^s Dog ; and their hair 
is fmoother and fliorter* They are moftly of a black and 
white colour. Their ears are half-pricked : And many 
of them arc whelped with fliort tails, which feem as if 
they had been cut : Thefe are called Self-tailed Dogs^ 
They bite very keenly | and as they always make their 
attack at the heels, the cattle have no defence againft 
them ; In this way, they are more than a match for a. 
Bull, which they quickly compel to run.— Their fagadty 
is uncommonly great : They know their mailer’s fields, 
and arc fingularly attentive to the cattle that are in them 




The CUR-DOG 



diftin£l race, yet it is now fo generally ufed, efpeciaily 
In the North of England, and fuch great attention is paid 
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A good Dog watches, goes his rounds; and, if anjr 
ftrange cattle fliould happen to appear amongft the herd, 
although unbidden, he quickly flies at them, and with 
keen bites obliges them to depart. 

Similar to the Cur, is that which is commonly ufed in 
driving cattle to the daughter: And as tliefe Dogs have 
frequently to go long journies, great ftrength, as well as 
fwiftnefs, is required for that purpofe. They are there- 
fore generally of a mixed kind; and unite in them the 
feveral qualities of the Shepherd’s Dog, the Cur, the 
MafttfF, and the Greyhound. — ^Thus, by a judicious mix- 
ture of different kinds, the fcrvices of the Dog are ren- 
dered ftill more various and extenfive, and the great pur- 
pofes of domeftic utility more fully anfwered. 
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The Greenland DOG* 

The favage afpe£l and difpofition of this Dog feem to 
bear fome affinity to the rigours of the dimate it inha- 
bItSi 

The Pomeranian or Wolf Dog of M. Buffboj the Si- 
berian, Lapland, and Iceland Dogs are fome what fimilar 
to it in the fharpnefa of their muzzles, in their long fhag- 
gy hair, and bufliy curling tails- The principal differ- 
ence is in their fize- — Though much larger, they all of 
them have fome refembknce to the Shepherd’s Dog. 

Moll of the Greenland Dogs are whi^c ^ but fome are 
fpotted, and fome black. They may rather be faid to 
howl than bark.^ — The Greenlanders fometimes eat their 
fldh: They make garments of their Ikins, and ufe them 
in drawing Hedges ; to which they yoke them, four, five, 
and fometimes fix together '*'- 

* Five of thefc Dogs, that had efcaped with their trappings, 
were found in Greenland, and brought to this country a few years 

by one of our fliips in the filhery. 
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The Dogs of Kamtfchatka are commonly black or 
white. They are ftfong, nimble, and aftivej and arc 
very ufeful in drawing fledges, the only method of tra- 
velling in that dreary country during the winter. They 
travel with great expedition. Captain King relates, that, 
during his ftay there, a cornier with difpatchcs, drawn 
by them, performed a journey of 270 miles in lefs than 
four days. 

The fledges are ufually drawn by five Dogs, four of 
them yoked two and two abreaft : The fcyremofl a£ls as a 
leader to the reft. The reins being faftened to a collar 
round the leading Dog*s neck, are of little ufe in dired* 
ing the pack; the driver depending chiefly upon their 
obedience to his. voice, with w'hich he animates them to 
proceed. — Great care and attention are confequently ufed 
in training up thofe for leaders, which arc more valuable 
according to their fteadinefs and docility; the fum of 
forty roubles, or ten pounds, being no unufual price for 
one of them. — ^The rider has a crooked ftick, anfwering 
the purpofe both of whip and reins; with which, by 
ftriking on the fnow, he icguktcs the fpeed of the Dogs, 
or ftops them at his pleafurc. "When they are inatten^ 
tivc to their duty, he often chaftifes them by throwing it 
at them. He difcovers great dexterity in regaining his 
ftick, w^htch is the greateft difficulty attending his fitua- 
tion ; for if he fhould happen to lofc it, the Dogs imme- 
diately difeover the circumftance, and feldom fail to fet 
off at full fpeed, and continue to nm till their ftrength is 
exhaufted, or till the carriage is overturned, and dafhed 
to pieces, or hurried down a precipice. 
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In December j 1784, a Dog was left by a fmugglmg 
veflel near Boomer, on the coaft of Northumberland. Finding 
himfelf defertedi he began to worry Sheep i and did fo much 
damage, that he became the terror of the country within a cir- 
cuit of above twenty miles. We are affurcd, tliat when he 
caught a Sheep, he bit a hole in its right fide, and after eating 
the tallow about the kidneys, left it : Several of them, thus la- 
cerated, were fotuid alive by the fhepherds; and being taken 
proper care of, fome of them recovered, and afterwards had 
iambs. From his delicacy m this refpeft, the deflruilion he 
made may in fome meafure be coiceived; as it may be fup-^ 
pofed, that the fat of one Sheep in a day would hardly fatisfy 
his hunger. — The farmers were fo much alarmed by his depre- 
dations, that various means were ufed for his deftrudion. They 
frequently purfued him with Hounds, Greyhounds, &c. ; but 
when the Dogs came up with him, he laid down on his back, 
as if fupplicating for mercy ; and in that polition they never 
hurt him: He therefore laid quietly, taking his reft till the him- 
ters approached, when he made off, without being followed by 
the Hounds, till they were again excited to the purfuit, which 
always terminated unfuccefsfully- And it is worthy of notice, 
that he was one day purfued from Ho wick to upwards of thirty 
miles diftatice ; but returned thitlier, and killed Sheep tlie fame 
evening- — His conftant refidence, during the day, was ijpon a 
rock, on the Heugh-liiU, near Howick, where he had a view of 
four roads that approached it ; and in March, 1785, after many 
fruitlcfs attempts, he was at laft fhot there. 
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The bull- dog 

la the fiercefl of all the Dog kind, and is probably the 
moft courageous creature in the world. It is low in Ma- 
ture, but very flrong and niufcular. Its nofe is fhort; 
and the under jaw projefts beyond the upper, which 
gives it a fierce and unpleaflng afpe£i:, — ^Its courage in 
attacking the Bull is well known ; Its fury in feizing, 
and its invincible obfiinacy in maintaining its hold, are 
truly aflonifhing. It always aims at the fronts and ge- 
nerally faftens upon the lip, the tongue, the eye, or feme 
part of the face ; where it hangs, in fpite of eVcry effort 
of the Bull to difengage himfelf. 

The uncommon ardotir of thefe Dogs in fighting will 
be beft illuftrated by the following fail, related by an 
eye-witnefs ; which at the fame time corroborates, in 
fome degree, that wonderful account of the Dogs of 
Epirus, given by EUati, and quoted by Dr Goldfmith in 
his hiftory of the Dog: — Some years ago, at a bull- 
baiting in the North of England, when that barbarous 
cuftom was very commoii, a young man, confident of 
the courage of his Dog, laid fome trifling wagers, that 
he would, at feparate times, cut off all the four feet of 
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his Dog ; and thatj after every amputation, it would at- 
tack the Bull- The cruel experiment was tried | and the 
Dog continued to fcize the Bull as eagerly as if he had 
been perfectly whole. 

Of late years, this inhuman cuftom of baiting the Bull 
has been almoft entirely laid afide in the North of Eng- 
land j and, confequently, there arc now few of this kind 
of Dogs to be feen. 

As the Eull-Dog always makes his attack without 
barking, it is very dangerous to approach him alone, 
without the greateft precaution. 
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The mastiff 

is much larger and ftronger than the Bull-Dog; its ears 
are more pendulous ; its lips are large and loofe ; its af- 
pe£l is fallen and grave, and its bark loud and terrific.— 
He feems every way formed for the important trull of 
guarding and fecuring the valuable property committed 
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to his care, Houfes, gardens, yards, are fafe frorti 
depredations whilft in his cuftody. Confined during the 
day, as foon as tlie gates are locked, he is left to range 
at full liberty: He then goes round the premifies, exa* 
mines every part of them, and by loud barkings gives no- 
tice that he is ready to defend his charge. 

Dr Caius, in his curious treatife on Britifli Dogs, tells 
us, that three of thefe animals were reckoned a match 
for a Bear, and four for a Lion. 

We have a curious account, recorded in Stow's An- 
nals, of an engagement between three MaftiiTs and a 
Lion, in the prefeiice of James the Firft, One of the 
Dogs being put into the den, was fooo dJfabled by the 
Lion I which took it by the head and neck, and dragged 
jt about : Another Dog w^as then let loofe, and ferved in 
the fame manner ; But the third being put in, immedi- 
ately feized the Lion by the lip, and held him for a con- 
fiderable time ; till being feverely torn by his claws, the 
Dog was obliged to quit its hold j and the Lion, greatly 
exhaulted in the conflift, refufed to renew the engage- 
ment; but taking a fudden leap over the Dogs, fled into 
the Interior part of his den. Two of the Dogs foon died 
of their wounds: The laft furvived, and was taken great 
care of by the king’s fon ; who faid, “ he that had 
fought with the king of beafts, fhould never after fight 
with any inferior creature.” 

The Mafliffs of Great-Britaiii were noted in the time 
of the Roman emperors; who appointed an officer, 
whofe foie bufinefs it was to breed, and fend from hence, 
fttch as would prove equal to the combats of the amphi- 
theatre. 

The following anecdote will fliew, that the Maftiff, 
confdous of its fuperior llrength, knows how to chaftifc 
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the impertmence of an inferior; — A large Dog of this 
kind, belonging to the late RL Ridley, efqj of Heatton, 
near Newcaftle, being frequently mole (fed by a Mongrel, 
and tcazcd by its continual barking, at laft took it up in 
his mouth by the back, and with great compofure drop- 
ped it over the quay into the river, without doing any 
farther injury to an enemy fo much his inferior- 

The MaftifF, in its pure and unmUed ft ate, is now fd- 
dom to be met with. The generality of Dogs diftin- 
guiftied by that name, feem to be compounded of the 
Bull-Dog, Danifli Maftiff, and the Ban-Dog. 




The BAN-DOG 



is a variety of this fierce tribe, not often to be feen at 
prefent. It is lighter, fmalier, more adive and vigilant, 
than the Maftiff, but not fo powerful ; its nofe is fmali- 
er ; and it poffeffes, in feme degree, the feent of the 
Hound i its hair is rougher, and generally of a yellowiih- 
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grcyj flreaked with fliades of a black or brown colour. 
It does not invariably, like the preceding kinds, attack its 
adverfary in front; but frequently fetzes cattle by the 
flank. It attacks with eagertiefs; and its bite is keen 
and dangerous. 



The Dalmatian or Coach DOG 

has been erroneouily called the Danifi j and, by M. 
BufFon, the Harrier of Bengah but for what reafon it is 
difficult to afcertain, as its incapacity of fcentiog Is fuffi- 
cient to deftroy all affinity to any Dog employed in the 
purfuit of the Hare. 

It is very common in this country at prefent ; and is 
frequently kept in genteel houfes, as an elegant attendant 
on a carriage.-— We do not, however, admire the cruel 
practice of depriving the poor anima! of its ears, in order 
to encreafe its beauty ; A ptatlice fo general, that we do 
not remember ever to have feen one of tliefe Dogs unmu- 
rilatcd in that way. 
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The Irish GREYHOUND 

IS the large ft of the Dog kintl , and its appearance the 

moft beautiful and majeftic. It is only to be found in 

Ireland, where it was formerly of great ufe in clearing 
that country from Wolves. — It is now extremely tare, 
and is kept rather for fhow than ufC) being equally uu- 
ferviceable for hunting either the Stag, the Fox, or the 
Hare. 

Thefe Dogs arc about three feet high, generally of a 
white or cinnamon colour, and made fomewhat like a 
Greyhound, but more robuft : Their afpeft is mild, and 
their difpofition gentle and peaceable : Their ftrength Is 
fo great, that in combat the MaftifF or Bull- Dog is far 
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from being equal to them. They moflly fdze their anta- 
gonifts by the backj and fhake them to death, which 
their great fize generally enables them to do with eafe. 
M, Buffon fuppofes the Gr^at Danip Dog to be only a 

variety of the Irifli Greyhound* Next to tllis, in fize 

and llrengthi is 

The Scottish Highland GREYHOUND^ 
OR WOLF-DO Gj 

which was formerly ufed by the chieftains of that coun- 
try in their grand bunting parties ^ — One of them, which 
we faw fome years ago, was a large, powerful, fierce- 
looking Dog^ its ears were pendulous, and its eyes half 
hid in the hair j its body was flrong and mufcular, and 
covered with harfli, wiry, reddilh hair, mixt with white. 

The GAZEHOUND 

was fomewhat fimUar to the Greyhound ; and, like that 
animal, hunted only by the eye* It was formerly in 
great repute, but is now unknown to us. It was ufed in 
hunting either the Fox, the Hare, or the Stag*. It would 
feleff from the reft the fatteft Deer, purfue it by the eye, 
and though it fhould rejoin the herd, would infallibly fix 
upon the fame, and purfue it till taken. 

The LTEMMER, 

fo called from its being led in a thong, and flipped at 
the game. — Dr Caius informs iis, that it hunted both by 
the fcent and light; and, in its form, was between the 
Hound and the Greyhound*— It is now unknown to us* 
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The greyhound, 

M. BufFon fuppofes to be the Irifli Greyhound, rendered 
thinner and more delicate by the dificrence of climate 
and culture: But whatever truth there may be in the 
fanciful arrangements of that ingenious author, there is 
an evident fimilarity of form in all of thofe juft mention- 
ed i particularly in the depth of the cheft, in the length 
of the legs, and in the fmallnefs of the muzzle. 

The Greyhound is the fleeteft of all Dogs, and can 
outrun every animal of the chafe t but as it wants the fa- 
culty of fcentlng, it only follows by the eye.— It was for- 
merly held in fuch eftimatioii, as to be conildered the pe- 
culiar companion of gentlemen ; and, by the foreft laws 
of king Canute, it was enatfted, that no perfon under 
that degree flrould prefume to keep a Greyhound. 
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The Small Italian Greyhmd is not above half the fize, 
but perfedly fimilar in form. Its fliape is exquifitely 
beautiful and delicate,— It is not common in this country, 
the climate being too rigorous for the extreme delicacy of 
Its confUtution. 
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The lurcher 

is lefs and fborter than the Greyhound, and its limb? 
ftronger; Its body is covered with a rpugh coat of hair, 
mo ft commonly of a pale -yellow colour ; its afpe£l is fuU 
len*, and its habits, from whence it derives its name, are 
dark and cunning. 

As this Dog pofTeffes the advantage of a fine feent, it 
is often employed in killing Hares and Rabbits in the 
night time. When taken to the warren, it fteals out 
with the utmoft precaution, watches and feents the Rab- 
bits while they are feeding, and darts upon them without 
barking or making the kaft noife. One of them will 
fingly make incredible havock in a fhort time 5 and is fo 
trained, as to bring its booty to its mafter, who waits in 
fome convenient place to receive it*, — They are fo de- 
ftru£liv€, and have been fo often employed in illicit prac- 

* We have feen a Dog and Bitch of this kind in the pofTeiTion 
of a man, who had formerly ufed them for the purpofc above de- 
feribed. He declared, that he could at that time procure in aa 
evening as many Rabbits with them as he could carry home. 
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tices, that they are now^ with great propriety, profcribedj 
and the breed is almoft; extinft. 

Another Dog of this family, formerly in ufe, but now 
only known to us by its name, is 

The TUMBLER; 

f 

which was fo called from its cunning manner of taking 
Rabbits and other game. It did not run direffly at 
them ; but, in a carelefs and inattentive manner, tum- 
bled itfelf about till it came within reach of its prey, 
which it always feized by a fudden fpring. 




The terrier 

has a moft acute fmell, is generally an attendant on eve- 
ry pack of Hounds, and is very expert in forcing Foxes 
or other game out of their coverts- It is the determined 
enemy of all the vermin kind; fuch as Weafels, Fou- 
marts, Badgers, Rats, Mice, &c. It is fierce, keen, and 
hardy; and, in its encounters with the Badger, fomc- 
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times meets with very fevere treatment, which it fuftains 
with great courage and fortitude : A well-trained veteran 
Dog frequently proves more than a match for that hard- 
bitten animal. 

There are two kinds of Terriers, — the one rough, 
fliort-legged, long-backed, very arong, and molt com- 
monly of a black or yellowifh colour, mixed with white; 
the other is fmooth, fleck, and beautifully formed, having 
a ftiorter body, and more fprightly appearance : It is ge- 
nerally of a reddifli-brown colour, or black, with tanned 
legs; and is fimilar to the rough Terrier in difpofition 
and faculties, but inferior in fize, ftrength, and hardi- 
nefs. 




The beagle. 



Of thofe Dogs that are kept for the bufmefs of the 
chafe in this country, the Beagle is the fmallefl:, and is 
only ufed in hunting the Hare. Although far inferior in 
point of fpeed to that animal, it follows by the exquifite- 
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nefs of its fcent, and traces her footlleps through all her 
various windings with great exafinefs and perfeverance. 
Its tones are foft and muGcal, and add greatly to the 
pleafures of the chafet 




The harrier, 

which chiefly diflers from the Beagle in being fomewhat 
larger, is very nimble and vigorous. It purfues the Hare 
with the moft impetuous eagernefs, and gives her no 
time to breathe nor double. The moft eager fportfmen 
generally Gnd it fuffident exercife to keep in with their 
fpeed — They exert their voices with great chearfulnefs, 
and make delightful harmony. 

A mixt breed, between this and the large Terrier, 
forms a ftrong, a£Hve, and hardy Hound, ufed in hunt- 
ing the Otter. — It is rough, wire-haired, thick-quartered, 
long-eared, and thin-fhouldered. 





3i6 history of QUADRUPEDS. 

There is reafon to fuppofe, that the Beagle and the 
Harrier muft have been Introduced into GTeat-Brltaiti af- 
ter the Romans became mafters of the ifland ; as, before 
that period, the Britons were occupied in clearing their 
extenfive forefts of the various wild beafts, fuch as Wild- 
Boars, Bears, Wolves, &c* with which they abounded; 
and, for that purpofe, larger and ftronger Dogs than the 
Harrier or the Beagle would be required. 




The FOX-HOUND. 



No country in Europe can boaft of Fox-Hounds equal 
in fwiftnefs, ftrength, or agility, to thofe of Britain; 
where the utmoft attention is paid to their breeding, e- 
ducation, and maintenance. The climate alfo feems con- 
genial to their nature ; for it has been fald, that when 
Hounds of the Englilh breed haye been fent into France 
or other countries, they quickly degenerate, and in fome 
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degree lofe thofe qualities for which they were originallv 
fo admirable. 



In England, the attachment to the chafe is in fome 
meafure confidered as a trait in the national charaaerj 
Confequently, it is not to be wondered at, that our Dogs 
and Horfes Ihould excel all others in that noble diverfion. 
This propenfity appears to be encreafing in the nation j 
and no price feems now thought too great for Hounds of 
known excellence*. 

The Fox-Hounds generally preferred are tall, light- 
made, but ftrong, and poflefled of great courage, fpeed, 

and aftivity. 

The habits and faculties of thefe Dogs are fo generally 
known, as to render any defcription unncceflary. 

Dogs of the fame kind arc alfo trained to the hunting 
of the Stag and other Deer. 



The following anecdote aifords a proof of their won- 
derful fpint in fupporting a continuity of exertion;- 

-117U- years fince, a rery large Stag was turned out of 

WhmfieM Park, m the county of Wcftmorhnd ; and purfncd 
by the Hounds, till, by fatigue or accident, the whole pack 
were thrown out, except two ftaunch and favourite Dogs, which 
continued the chafe the greateft part of the day. The Stag re- 
turned to th^e park from whence he fet out } and, as his laft ef- 
fort, leapt the w^, and expired as foon as he had accoropliflied 
It. One of the Hounds purfued to the wall j but being unable 
to get over it, laid down, and almoft immediately expired; The 

Other was alfo found dead at a fmall diftance. 

“ length of the chafe is uncertain : But as they were 
een at Red-kirks, near Arman, in Scotland, diftant, by the 
pott-road, about forty-ik mdes, it is conjeanred, that the cir- 
cuitoua and uneven courfe they might be fuppofed to take, 
■would not be lefs than one hundred and tiuenty miles.. 

“ To commemorate this faft, the horns of the Stag, which 
were the largeft ever feen in that part of the country, were 



* In 1788, Mr Noel’s pack was fold to Sir Wm Lowther, 

Dart, tor looo gtimeas* 
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placed on a tree of a moll enormoua fizCf in the park, (after- 
wards called the Hart-horn tree) accompanied witli this inferip- 
tion : — 

** Hercules killM Hart o'Greece; 

And Hart o'Grcccc kilfd Hercules. 

“ The horns have been fmee removed ; and are now at Jn-* 
Kan's Bower, in the fame county* '' 




The Old English HOUND 

is defcrlbed by Whitaker, in his Hiftory of Manchefter, 
as the original breed of this illand, ufed by the ancient 
Britons in the chafe of the larger kinds of game, with 
which their country abounded. . 

This valuable Hound is dlllinguiihed by its great Gze 
and ftrength. Its body is long, its cheft deep, its ears 
long and fweeping, and the tone of its voice is peculiarly 
deep and mellow.— From the particular formation of its 
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organSj or from the extraordinary moifture that always 
adheres to its nofe and lips, or perhaps from fome other 
unknown caufe, it is endued with the mofl cxquifitc 
fenfe of fmelling, and can often diftinguifli the fcent an 
hour after the lighter Beagles have given it up. Their 
llownefs alfo difpofes them to receive the diredions of 
the huntfman : But as they are able to hunt a cold fcent, 
they are too apt to make it fo, by their want of fpeed, 
and tedious exa£lnefs- 

Thefe Dogs were once common in every part of this 
iiland, and were formerly much larger than at prefent. 

The breed, which has been gradually declining, and 
its fize ftudioufly diminilhed by a mixture of other kinds 
in order to increafe its fpeed, is now almofl extinft. 

It feems to have been accurately deferibed by Shake* 
fpeare, in the following lines : — 

My' Hquods arc bred out of the Spartan kindj 
So flew*dj fo fanded ; and their heads are hung 
** With ears chat fweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee'd and dewlapM, like TheflaHan bulls; 

** Slow ici purfuic; but mateh*d In mouth Hkc bcllsi^ 

Each under each.” ■ . 

Befides thefe, there Is a variety called the KiMIe-Hmhii 
produced by a mixture of the Beagle and the Old Eng* 
lilh Hound. 

The BLOOD-HOUND 

was in great requeft with our anceftors; and as it was 
remarkable for the finenefs of its fcent, it was frequently 
employed in recovering game that had efcaped wounded 
from the hunter. It could follow, with great certainty, 

X 
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the faotfteps of a man to a confiderable diftance : And In 
barbarous and uncivilized times, when the thief or mur- 
derer had fled, this ufeful creature would trace him 
through the thickefl: and moft fecret coverts ; nor would 
it ceafe its purfuit till it had taken the felon. For this 
reafon, there was a law in Scotland, that whoever de- 
nied entrance to one of thefe Dogs, in purfuit of ffcolcn 
goods, fliould be deemed an acceffary. 

Blood-Hounds were formerly ufed in certain diflrifts 
lying betw^een England and Scotland, which w^ere much 
infefted by robbers and murderers \ and a tax was laid 
upon the inhabitants for keeping and maintaining a cer- 
tain number of them. But, as the arm of juftice is now 
extended over every part of the country, and there are no 
fecret receffes where villainy may lay concealed, thefe 
fervices are no longer neceflary. 

In Scotland,, it w^as diftinguiflied by the name of the 
Skutb^Homd, 

Some few of thefe Dogs are ftill kept in the fouthern 
part of the kingdom, and are ufed in purfuit of Deer 
that have been previotifly wounded by a ihot to draw 
blood, the feent of which enables them to purfue with 
moft unerring fteaiinefs.-*Tkey are fometimes employed 
in difebvering decr^ft caters; whom they infallibly trace 
by the blood that iffues from the wounds of their vi(9:ims. 
— They are alfo faid to be kept in convents, fi mated in 
the lonely, and mountainous countries of Switzerland, 
both as a guard to the facred manfion, as w^eH as to find 
out the bodies of men that have been uiifortunatciy kift 
in croilmg thofe wild and dreary t rafts. 

The Blood-Hound is taller than the Old Englifli 
Hound, moft beautifully formed, and fuperior to every 
Other kind in aftivity, fpeed, and fagacity. — They fddom 
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bark, except m the chafe i and are commonljr of a red- 
difh or brown colour. 

Somervile thus beautifully defcribes their mode of put^ 
fuing the nightly fpoiler ; — 

“ Soon the fagacioui brute, hii curling uil 
** Fiouriih'd in air, low bending, pUcs around 
“ HIb bufy nofc, the (Icaiuing vapour fnuffa 
Inquidtive, nor leaves one turf nntry'd, 

" Till, confdous of the receat (bins, his heart 
** Beats qukk; bia ihuffiitig nofe, his a^fve tail, 

** AtteU his joy : Then with deep-opening mnutb| 

That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaima 
<» Th* audacious fektn • Foot by foot he marks 
“ His winding way, while all the Ufl’uing crowd 
“ Applaud his reasonings? O’er the watVy ford, 

** Dry fandy heaths, and Aoniy barren hilla| 

** O'er beaten paths, with men and beaHs di(tajxi^d| 

Unerring he pnrfues, till at the cot 
** Arriv'd, and ieia;Ing by his guilty throat 
“ The caitiff vile, redeenis the captive preys 
** So citqnifitely deUeate his fenfe! ** 
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The Spanish POINTER 

is of foreign .origin, as its name feems to imply ; but it 
is now naturalized in this country, which has long been 
famous for Dogs of this kind ; the greateft attention be- 
ing paid to prcferve the breed in its utmoft purity. 

This Dog is remarkable for the aptnefs and facility 
with which it receives inftruftion. It may be faid to be 
almoft felf-taught; whilft tlie Englifti Pointer requires 
the greateft care and attention in breaking and training 
to the fport. The Spanifli Pointer, however, is not fo 
durable and hardy, nor fo able to undergo the fatigues of 
an extenfive range. It is chiefly employed in finding 
partridges, pheafants, &c. either for the gun or the net. 

It is faid, that an Englifti nobleman (Robert Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland) was the firft that broke a Set- 

ting-Dog to the net- 

The Setting-Dogs, now ufed by fportfmen, are gene- 
Tally of a mixt breed, between the Englifii and Spanifii 
Pointer. 
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The English SETTER 

IS a hardy, aflive, handfome Dog. — Its fcent is exqui- 
fite \ and it ranges with great fpeed and wonderful per- 
feverance. Its fagadty in difcovering the various kinds 
of^game, and its caution in approaching them, arc truly 
aftoniihlng. But as the ufes of dxis valuable Dog are fo 
well known, we will conclude with the following beau- 
tiful quotation from Somervile : — 

** When atitumn fmnca, aU-beauteon^ In decay j 

And paints each chequerM grove with various huc>^ 

“My Setter ranges in the n^w-fliori) fields. 

His nofe in air ereiS; from ridge to ridge 
“ Panting he bounds, his quarter'd ground divides 
In equal intervals, nor carelefa leaves 
“ One inch untry'd ; At length the tainted gales 
** His noflrlls wide inhale; quick joy dates 
“ His beating heart, which, aw'd by difctpline 
“ Severe, he dares not own, but cautious creeps, 

“ Low-cuwVlng, ftep by fiep;. at lafi attains 
“ His proper ^llancc| there he flops at once, 

** And points with his infirudlive nofe upon 
“ The trembling prey/' 

X 3 
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The Newfoundland DOG. 

The drawing of tliis Dog was taken from a very fine 
one at Eflington, in the county of Northumberland, the 

feat of Sir H. G. Liddell, hart. Its dimenfions were as 

follow From its tiofe to the end of its tail, it meafured 
fix feet two inches ; the length of its tail, one foot ten 
inchest fto™ one fore foot right over its fiioulders to the 
other, five feet feven inches; girt behind the flioulder, 
three feet two inches; round its head over its ears, two 
feet; round the upper part of its fore leg, nine inches 
and a half. It was web-footed, could fwim extremely 
faft, dive with great eafe, and bring up any thing from 
the bottom of the water. It w'as naturally fond of filh ; 
and ate raw trouts, or other finall fiih, out of the nets. 

This breed of Dogs was originally brought from the 
country of which they bear the name, where their great 
(Irength and docility render them extremely ufeful to the 
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fct tiers on thofe coafts, who ufe them in bringing down 
wood from the interior parts of the country to the fea- 
fide : Three or four of them yoked to a iledgej will draw 
two or three hundred weight of wood piled upon it, for 
feveral miles, with great eafe : They are hot attended 
With a driver, nor any perfon to guide them ; but after 
having delivered their loading, they return ioimediately 
to the woods, where they are accuflomed to be fed w ith 
dried fifli, 

The extraordinary fagacity of thefe Dogs, \nd their at- 
tachment to their maftei's, render them highly valuable in 
particular fituations* 

During a fevere ftorm, in the winter of 1789, a fiiip, 
belonging to Newcaftle, was loft near Yarmouth; and a 
Newfoundland Dog alone efeaped to ihore, bringing in 
his mouth the captain's pocket-book* He landed amidft 
a number of people, feveral of whom in vain endeavour- 
ed to take it from him. The fagaclous animal, as if fen- 
fible of the importance of the clmrge, which in all proba- 
bility was delivered to him by his perifhing mafter, at 
length leaped fawningly againft the brcaft of a man, who 
had attracted his notice among the crowd, and delivered 
the book to him* The Dog immediately returned to the 
pbee where he had landed, and watched with great at- 
tention for every thing that came from the wrecked vef- 
fel, feizing them, and eudeavouring to bring them to 
land. 

The following is another inftance of their great doci- 
lity, and ftrength of obfervation A gentleman walking 
by the fide of the river Tyne, and obferving, on the op- 
pofite fide, a child fall into the water, gave notice to his 
Dog, which immediately jumped in, fwam over, and, 

X 4 
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catching hold of the child with its mouthy brought it fafe 
to land. 




The Large Rough WATER-DOG 

is web-footedj fwims with great eafct and is ufed in 
hunting ducks and other aquatic birds. — From its aptnefs 
to fetch and carry, it is frequently kept on board of fliips, 
for the purpofe of recovering any thing that has fallen 
overboard; and is likewlfe nfeful in taking up birds that 
are fhot, and drop into the fea. 

There is a variety much fmaller. They are both re- 

markable for their long and lhaggy coatj which frequent- 
ly incommodes them by growing over their eyes. 
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The Large WATER^SPANIEL, 

The drawing of this beautiful animal was made from 
one of the fineft of its kind, in the pofleffion of J, E, 
Blackett, efqs of Newcaftle upon Tyne- 

This kind of Dog is valuable for its great docility and 
attachment to its mafter. It receives ioftrudlions with 
readinefs, and obeys with uncommon alacrity* — Its form 
IS elegant. Its hair beautifully curled or crifped, its ears 
long, and its afpe£l mild and fagacious. — It is fond of 
the water, and fwims wdL It is chidly ufed in difco- 
vering the haunts of wild-ducks and other water fowl ; 
and alfo in finding birds that have been fliot or difabled* 
— It is probably the Fhider^ defcribed by Caius, 
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The Small WATER-SPANIEL 

is fimilar to the other m form, habits, and difpofitiotii 
and its capacity for receiving inftru£lion is equally good. 
With looks of extreme attention and fenhbility, it ob- 
ferves the motions of its mafter, and catches the well- 
known fignal with amazing promptitude- 

The various tricks which thefe Dogs are fometitnes 
taught to perform, feem more like the effed of reafoning 
powers, than of undifceming inftinft. 
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The springer, or COCKER, 

is lively, active, and pleafant| an unwearied purfuer of 
its game ; and very expert in raifmg woodcocks and 
fnipes from their haunts in woods and marlhesj through 
which it ranges with amazing perfiverance. 

Of the fame kind is that beautiful little Dog, which, 
in this country, is well known under the appellation of 
King Charleses Dog; the favourite and conftant compa- 
nion of that monarch, who was generally attended by 
fdveral of them, — It is ftill prefcrved as an idle but inno- 
cent companion.- — Its long ears, curled hair, and web- 
feet, evidently point out its alliance with the more ufeful 
and a£live kind laft mentioned. 

Similar to this, but fmaller, is the Pyrmne-Dog.^ll is 
generally black, with reddifli legs \ and above each eye b 
a fpot of the fame colour. 

Still farther removed, we have the Bhock^Dog; A di- 
minutive creature, almoft hid in the great quantity of its 
hair, which covers it from head to foot* 
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Another variety is the Lkn-Dog^ fo called from the 
fliaggy hair which covers the head and all the fore part 
of the body ; whilft the hinder part is quite fmooth, fay- 
ing a tuft of hair at the end of the tail. — This fpedes is 
become extremely rare. 



is a moil elegant little animal, and is generally kept by 
the ladies as an attendant of the toilette or the drawing- 
room. — It is very fnappifti, ilUnatured, and noify; and 
does not readily admit the familiarity of ftrangers. 




The comforter 
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The turnspit 

is generally long-bodied, has Ihort crooked legs, its tail 
curled upon its back, and is frequently fpotted with black 
upon a bJue-grey ground. It is peculiar in the colour of 
its eyes $ the fame Dog often having the iris of one eye 
black, and the other white. 

It is a bold, vigilant, and fpirited little Dog* At pre- 
fent, however, its fcrvices feem but little attended tO| 
a more certain method of doing the bufinefs of the fpit 
having fuperfeded the labours of this induftrious animal* 

The pug - D O G, 

in outward appearance, is every way formed like the 
Bull-Dog; but much fmaller, and its tail curled upon 
its back.^ — It was formerly very common in many parts 
of England ; however, at prefent, it is rarely to be met 
with* — ^Although it has no longer its admirers here, Mrs 
Piozzi informs us, that fhe faw great numbers at Padua, 
in Italy ; and that it ft ill maintains its place in the favour 
of the fair-ones of that country* 

From thefe, and a mixture of others, proceeds a num- 
beliefs variety of Meftets, Lap-Dogs, Dancers, Waps, 
Mongrels, and compounds without end* 
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That all thefe, however divided, compofe one general 
family, is appaieiir, from the facility with which they 
intermix, produce, ami re^produce. In all of them the 
fame attachment to mankind, the fame pliant and hum* 
ble difpofuion, fubmitting with patience to the various 
indignities to which they are expofed by their dependant 
fit nation, is eminently obfervable. Even thofe that, by 
accident or neglect, have been abandoned, and become 
wild, w^hen taken home, are eafly reclaimed by kindnefs 
and attention : They quickly become familiar, and conti- 
nue faithfully attached to their mafters.^ — Multitudes of 
thefe are to be found in South- America, which have 
fpTuiig from thofe taken thither by the Europeans, They 
breed in holes in the ground, are formed fomewhat like 
a Greyhound, have erect ears, are very vigilant, and ex- 
cellent in the chafe- 

To mention fome of the more common inftances of 
this creature’s fagacity, by way of elucidating its general 
chara£ter, may not be ainifs j and amongft thefe, its care 
in directing the fteps of the blind man is not the lead 
worthy of notice. There are few who have not feen an 
unfortunate objc£t of this defcription, led by his Dog, 
through the various paffages of a populous town, to the 
accuflomed place where he fits to fupplicate the contri- 
butions of paffengers* It may fometimes be feen to ftop 
at particular houfes, to receive the morfel from the hand 
of charity, or pick from the ground the money thrown 
out to relieve its miferable owner. When the day is 
pafied, it conduas him home again ; and gratefully re- 
ceives, as the reward of its fervices, the fcanty pittance 
which poverty and wTetchednefs can beftow. 

Dogs will fometimes imitate the actions of their maf- 
ters, will open a door th^ is faftened with a latch, or 
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pull a bell, where they are dcfirous of gaining admit- 
tance, — Faber mentions one, belonging to a nobleman of 
the Medici family, which always attended at its mafter’s 
table, took from him his plates, and brought him others •, 
and if he wanted wine, would carry it to him, in a glafs 
placed upon 3 (liver plate, which It held in its mouth, 
without fpllling the fm ailed drop. The fame Dog would 
a) lb hold the ftirrups in its teeth, whilft its mafter was 
mounting his horfe. 

That Dogs are capable of mutual attachment, is evi- 
dent, from the well-known dory of the Dog at St Al- 
ban’s i which, being left by its mader at an inn there till 
he returned from London, and being ill-treated by a large 
Dog belonging to the houfe, dole privately off. It foon 
returned with a friend, that was much larger and drong- 
cr than itfelf ; and both fell upon the aggreflbr, and pu- 
nilhed him feverely for his cruelty to a draiiger. 

There are fevera! peculiarities common to all animals 
of the Dog kind, briefly mentioned by Liimseus, with 
which we fhall conclude its hidory ; the principal of 
which are as follow: — The Dog is carnivorous; its do- 
mach digeds bones ; it cats grafs for a vomit ; voids its 
urine fideways, and commonly where other Dogs have 
done fo before ; fmells at a dranger ; fcarcely ever 
fweats, but lolls out its tongue when hot; remembers 
injuries done to it; is fubje£t to the hydrophobia; its 
fenfe of hearing very quick ; when afleep, is fuppofed to 
dream ; goes with young fixty-three days, and brings 
forth from four to eight at one time. It barks at drange 
Dogs, fnaps at a done thrown at it, howls at certain mu- 
fical notes; when about to lie down, frequently goes 
round the place; fawns at the approach of its mader, 
and will not patiently fuffer any one to drike him ; runs 
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before him on a journejTj often going over the fame 
ground j on coming to crofs ways, ftops, looks back, and 
waits to obferve which of them he takesj fits up and 
begs; and, when it has committed a theft, flinks away, 
wdth its tail between its legs; is an enemy to beggars 
and ill-looking people, and attacks them without the lead; 
provocation ; is alfo faid to be fick at the approach of bad 
w-eathcr. — We cannot, however, agree with the learned 
naturalifi:, when he afierts, that the male puppies refem- 
ble the Dog, and the female the Bitch ; or that it is a 
charadler common to the w^hok fpecies, that the tail al- 
ways bends to the left fide. To thefe we may add, as 
equally void of foumiation, a remark of M, BuiFon, that 
a female Flound, covered with a Dog of her Qwn kind, 
has been known to produce a mixed race, confining of 
Plounds and Terriers. — We barely mention thefe, to 
Blew, that too much caution cannot be ufed in forming 
general characters or fy Hematic arrangements ; and we 
leave it to the experience of the motl inattentive obferve r 
to detet-1 fuch palpable abfurdities* 
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The hare 



HIS harmlefs and mofFenfive animal^ deftitute of 



every means of defence, and furrounded on all 
fides by its enemies, would foon be utterly extirpated, 
if Nature, ever kind and provident, had not endowed it 
with faculties, by which it is frequently enabled to evade 
their purfuit. 

Fearful of every danger, and attentive to every alarm, 
the Hare is continually upon the watch j and being pro- 
vided with very feng ears, moveable at pleafure, and 
cafily direaed to every quarter, is warned of the mod 
diftant approaches of danger. Its eyes are large and pro- 
minent, adapted to receive the rays of light on every fide, 
and give notice of more immediate alarms. To thefc 
may be added its great fwiftnefs, by which it foon leaves 
moft of its purfuers far behind. — The hind are much 
longer than the fore legs, and are fumifhed with ftrong 
mufcles, which give the Hare a Angular advantage in 
running up a hill; and, as if fenfible of its powers in 
this refpeft, it is always obferved to fly towards riling 
ground when firft ftarted. 
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Thus formed for efcape, the Hare might be fuppofed 
to enjoy a ftatc of tolerable fecority; but as every rapa« 
cious creature is its eiiemy^ it is feldom permitted to live 
out its natural term. Dogs and Foxes purfue it by in- 
ftinft i Wild-Cats, and Weafels of all kinds, catch and 
devour itj birds of prey are ftiU more dangerous ene- 
mies i whilft man, far more powerful than all, makes ufc » 
of every a^^tific^e to obtain an animal which coiiftitutes 
one of the numerous delicacies of his table. — If we were 
to enumerate the various ftratagems which ingenuity has 
fuggefted to circumvent this perfecuted creature, we 
would willingly omit the notable achievements and gal- 
lant exploits of the chafe ; which, to a cool and difpaf- 
fionate obferver, feem to demand a nobler game. 

“ Poor IS the triumph o*€r the timid Hare* 

Another remarkable means of fafety to the Hare is its 
colour, which being fimilar to the ground where it fits, 
fecures it from the fight of its enemies \ and, as a further 
inilance of the care of Providence in the prefervation of 
its creatures, thefe, as well as fome other animals, in 
more northern regions, are obferved to change their co- 
lour, and become perfedly white during winter, which 
renders them lefs confpicuous in the fnow. Some rare 
inftaoces occur, of white Hares being met with in Great- 
Britain. 

The Hare is v^ry prolific, and breeds three or four 
times in the year. The females go with young thirty 
days, and generally bring forth three or four at a litter. 

The rutting feafon begins in February. 

During the day, Hares Deep or repofe in their feati, 
and feldom remove from them ; The night is the feafon 
when they go about in fearch of food j and they are fine 
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to return to tlicir forms or feats by the fame paths which 
they took in leaving them, 

*Ti» inflinet that dlreda the jealous Hare 
Ta chiife her foft abode. With revers’d, 

She forms the doublitig maze; then, ere the morn 
Peeps through the douds, leaps to her doTe recefa/’ 

The following inftances of the fagacky of the Hare in 
endeavouring to efcape from its enemies are worthy of 
notice Fouilloux fays, he has feen a Hare ftart from itS 
form at the found of the hunter’s horn, run towards a 
pool of water at a considerable diftance, plunge itfelf in, 
and fwim to fome lulhes in the middle, where It lay 
down, and concealed itfelf from the purfuit of the Dogs, 
He mentions another, which, after running two hours 
before the Dogs, pufiied.a Hare from its feat, and took 
poCelEon of it. Others he has feen run into a flicepfold, 
and lie down among the Sheep ; and fome have cfTefted 
their efcape by mounting an old wall, and dapping them- 
felves down in the raidft of the ivy which covered it. 

The fur of the Hare is of great ufe in making hats } 
for which purpofe many thoufands of their ikins are an- 
nually imported from Rulfia. 

f The Hare was reckoned a great delicacy among the 
Romans j but was forbidden to the Jews, and held fap 
cred among the ancient Britons, who religioufly abftaln- 
ed from eating it. —We are told, that Boadicea, immedi- 
ately before her laft conflid with the Romans, let loofc 
a Hare (he had concealed in her bofom ; which, taking 
what was deemed a fortunate courfe, was looked upon 
as a good omen.— It is to this day deemed unclean by the 
Mahometans. 

The Hare is found in moft parts of the world, with 
Y a 
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very little \rariety. — Thofe nf Morth-oAtnenca are rather 
lefs than the European- They frequent marfhes and 
meadows, and when purfued take refuge in hollow trees, 

Th£ Alpine HARE 

is grey in fummer, with a flight mixture of black and 
tawny. Its hair is fofti its ears fliorter, and its legs 
more llender, than the common Harems. In winter, the 
whole body changes to a fnowy whitencfs, except the 
tips and edges of the ears, which remain black. 

This animal lives on the highefl: hills in Scotland, 
Norway, Lapland, Rullia, and Siberia j never defcends 
from the mountains, nor mixes with the common Hare, 
although they abound in the fame parts. — It does not run 
faftj and, when purfued, often takes fhelter in clefts of 
rocks. It is cafily tamed, is very frolicfome, and fond 
of honey and other fweets- It changes its colour in Sep- 
tember, and refumes its grey coat in April. — Troops of 
five or fix hundred are fometimes feen, which migrate 
towards the South in fpring, and return in autumn. 

A variety is found in thofe mountains of Tartary 
which extend as far as the lake Baikal. It inhabits the 
middle regions of the hills, among thick woods, and in 
moift places abounding with grafs and herbage. It lives 
in the crevices of rocks, and fometimes burrows in the 
earth lodged between the clefts. — Its voice is a fharp 
whittle, not unlike the chirping of a fparrow. 

In the autumn, great numbers of them aflembie to- 
gether, and colleft vaft quantities of the fineft herbs, 
which, when dried, they form into pointed ricks of va- 
rious fizes; feme of them four or five feet in height, and 
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of proportionable bulk. Thefc they place under the fliel- 
ter of an overhanging rock, or pile round the trunks of 
trees. — ^By this means, thefe induftrious little animals lay 
up a ftock of winter food, and wifely provide again ft the 
rigours of thofe ftormy regions; otherwife, being pre- 
vented by the depth of the fnow from quitting their re- 
treats in queft of food, they muft all inevitably perifti. 




The rabbi T, 

N otwithstanding the great fimilarlty be- 
tween the Hare and the Rabbit, Nature has 
placed an infeparable bar between them, in not allow- 
ing them to intermix, to which they mutually difeover 
the moft extreme averfion. Befides this, there is a wide 
difference in their habits and propenfities : The Rabbit 
Jives in holes in the earth, where it brings forth its 
young, and retires from the approach of danger ; whilft 
the Hare prefers the open fields, and trufts to its fpeed 
for fafety. 

Y 3 
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The fecundity of the Rabbit is truly aftoniQiing. It 
breeds feven times in the yeaf| and generally produces 
eight young at a time ; from which it is calculated, that 
one pair may increafe, in the courfe of four years, to the 
amazing number of 1,274,840: So that, if frequent re- 
dudions were not made in various ways, there is reafon 
to apprehend they would foon exceed the means of their 
fupport, and over-run the face of the country. But as 
their increafe is great, fo is the number of their enemies; 
for, be Tides thofe that are taken for the ufc of man, great 
numbers are devoured by Foxes, Weafds, Foumarts, and 
other hearts of prey. — In Spain, they formerly increafed 
to fuch a degree, as to become fo obnoxious, that the in- 
habitants were obliged to procure Ferrets from Africa to 
deftroy them. 

The Rabbit is capable of procreating at the age of five 
or fix months,— The female goes with young about thirty 
days. Previous to her bringing forth, fhe makes a bed 
with down, that flie pulls off her own coat. She never 
leaves her young but when prelTed with hunger, and re- 
turns as foon as that is allayed, which ihe effe£ls with 
furptizing quicfcnefs. During the time ftie tends and 
fuckles her young, ftie carefully conceals them from the 
male, left he fiiould devour them ; and frequently covers 
up the mouth of the hole, that her retreat may not be 
difcovered. 

It lives to the age of ^ eight or nine years, and prefers 
warm and temperate climates. — Pliny and Ariftode men- 
tion it as being anciently known only in Greece and 
Spain : It is now, however, common in various parts of 
Europe ; but in Sweden and other cold countries, it can 
only be reared in houfes. 

It abounds in Great-Britain, where its (kin forms a 
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very ccmfidcrabie artick m tbe manufa£lure of hats.-^ 
Lincoliiflure^ Norfolk, and Cambridgefhire, are moft 
noted for the production of thein. 

The flefh of the Rabbit, as well as the Hare, was for- 
bidden to the Jews and Mahometans, 




The Domestic RABBIT 

is of various colburs, — white, brown, black, and varie- 
gated, — It is fomewhat larger than the wild Rabbit ; but 
its flefli is not fo good, being fofter and more infipid. — 
Its food is generally cabbage leaves, colewort| Irkdes of 
com, four-dock, and other fucculent plants} btrt fwcet 
flioTt hay, with a little clean oats, make the heft diet. 

The Rabbit of Angora, like the Goat and Sheep 
of that country, is covered with long hair, ^hiclz falls 
down its fide in wavy curls, and is of a filky finenefs- 

Mr Pennant deferibes a remarkable variety under the 
name of the Hooded JEoMrV, which has a double fkin over 
its back, into which it can withdraw its head : It like- 
wife conceals its fore legs in a part which falls down un- 
der its throat. There are fmall holes in this loofe (kin 
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on the back, which admit light to the eyes. — The colour 
of the body is cinereous; that of the head and cars is 
brown- 

A manufcript account of this animal, with a drawing 
by Mr G, Edwards, is preferred in the Britifh Mufeiim. 



The Rabbit is not a native of America. — There are 
great numbers of them in many of the Weft-India 
iflands, which have originated from a flock carried thi* 
ther from Europe^ 
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The GUINEA-PIG, or Restless CAVY. 

HIS little animal, though a native of Brazil, lives 



and propagates in temperate, and even in cold cli- 
rtiates, when protefted from the inclemency of the fea- 
fons. — Great numbers arc kept in a domeftic ftatc ; but 
for what purpofe can hardly be determined. They have 
neither beauty nor utility to recommend them : Their 
Ikins are of little value j and their flefii, though eatable, 
is far from being good. Their habits and difpofition arc 
equally unpleafant and difgufting: Void of attachment 
even to their own offspring, they fuffer them to be de- 
voured the moment they arc brought forth, without mak- 
ing the fmalkft attempt to defend them. The males fre- 
quently deflroy their own young; and are fo ilupid, as 
to allow themfelves to be killed by Cats, without refift- 
ance. They pafs their whole lives in lleeping, eating, 
and in the propagation of their fpecies. They arc by na- 
ture gentle and tame ; They do no mifehief, but feera to 
be equally incapable of good. — Rats are faid to avoid the 
places where they rellde. 

The Guinea-Pig is conliderably lefs than the Rabbit ; 
its upper lip is only half divided; it has two cutting- 
teeth in each jaw; large and broad ears; its hair is of 
different colours, — white, varied with orange and black 
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in irregular patches; has no tail; is a reftlefs animal; 
feeds on bread, grain, and vegetables ; and makes a noifc 
like the grunting of a pig. 

It is capable of breeding at the age of two months, 
and produces from four to twelve at one time. 

The fpecies would be innumerable, if many of them 
were not taken off by various means : Some are killed by 
Cats 5 others by the males ; and more, both young and 
old, peri 111 by the feverity of the climate, and want of 
proper care, 




The Spotted CAVY 

is about the fizc of a Hate ; but its body is much thicker, 
plumper, and fatter. The colour of the hair on the back 
is dark*brown, or iiver-coloured ; it is lighter on the 
fldes, which are beautifully marked with lines of white 
fpots, running in parallel dire£ttoos from its throat to its 
rump ; thofe on the upper part of the body are perfeftly 
diftinct; the belly is white. Its head is large; its ears 
fiiort and naked ; its eyes full, and placed high in its 
head, near the cars; in the lower part of each jaw, im- 
mediately under the eye, it has a remarkably deep Sit of 
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furrow, which feems like the termination of the jaw, 
and has the appearance of an opening of the mouth ^ its 
upper jaw projefts beyond the under v it has two flrong 
yellow cuttiiig-teeth in each jawj its mouth is fmall, and 
its upper lip is divided 5 it has long whifkers on its lips, 
and on each fidft ^ff its head, under the cars 5 its legs are 
fhort| it has four toes on the fore feet, and three on the 
hind j it has no tail* 

The Spotted Cavy is a native of South -America, and 
lives on the banks of rivers in w^arm and moift p laces - 
It digs holes in the ground, fecretes itfelf during the day, 
and goes out at night in queft of food- 

Its motions are heavy and ungraceful. It runs fddom, 
and with extreme aukwardnefs; fits frequently upon its 
pofleriors ; and, in that fituaiion, fmooths and dredes it- 
felf with its paws, drawing them over its body with the 
utmoft nicety* 

It is a cleanly animal, and will not bear the fmallcft 
degree of dirtinefs in its apartment* 

In a domeftic ftate, it is gentle and traiflable, fond of 
attention, and licks the hand of any one that carefles it- 
When irritated, it is apt to bite. Its anger is exprelTcd 
by chattering its teeth, and is always preceded by a kind 
of grunting*— — It feeds on grain, roots, fruits, arid al- 
ihoft every kind of vegetable. 

When purfued, it takes to the water, and efcapes by 
diving. If attacked by Dogs, it makes a vigorous de- 
fence. 

Its flefh is efteemed a great delicacy by the natives of 
Brazil* 

We have been minute in our defeription of this curi- 
ous little animal, which was drawn from the lifej and 
think there is good reafon to conclude, that the fpecics 
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might be eafiljr naturalized in this country, and added to 
our flock of ufeful animals* It is not much afraid of 
cold^ and being accuftomed to burrow, it would by that 
means defend itfelf againft the rigours of our winter. 
There arc fcvcral varieties of them ; fome of which 
weigh from fourteen to twenty, and evii^ thirty pounds* 




The CAPIBARA 

U a native of South-America, and lives on the banks of 
great rivers, fuch as the Oronoque, Amazons, and Rio 
de la Plata j fwims and dives remarkably well, and is ve^ 
ry dexterous in catching fifli, upon which it chiefly fub- 
fills r It likewife eats grain, fruits, and fugar-canes; 
feeds moftly in the night, and commits great ravages in 
the gardens,- — They generally keep in large herds, and 
make a noife not much unlike the braying of an Afs* 

Its flefli is fat and tender i but, like that of the Otter, 
has an oily and fifliy tafte. 

It is about the lize of a fmall Hog ^ and, by fome na- 
turalifts, has been clafled with that animal. 

Its fore hoofs are divided into four, the hind ones int# 
tlirec ; its head is large and thick, and on the nofe there 
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are long whifkersi its ears are fmall and rounded, and its 
eyes large and black ; there are two large cutting-teeth, 
and eight grinders, in each Jaw; and each of thefe grind- 
ers forms on its furface what appears to be three teeth, 
flat at their ends; the legs are ihort ; the toes long, and 
conceited at the bottom with a fmali web; the end of 
each toe is guarded by a fmall hoof ; it has no tail ; the 
hair on the body is fliort, rough, and of a brown colour. 

It is a gentle animal, eafily tamed, and will follow 
thofe who feed it and treat it kindly. 

As it runs badly, on account of the peculiar canftruc- 
tion of its feet, its fafety confifts not in flight ; Nature 
has provided it with other means of prefervation : When 
in danger, it plunges into the water, and dives to a great 
diftancc. 




The agouti, or Long-nosed CAVY, 



is about the fize of a Hare ; its nofe is long, upper Up 
divided, Ikin fieek and fhining, of a brown colour mixed 
with red, tail Ihort, legs flendcr and almoft naked ; has 
four toes on the fore feet, and three on the hind; grunts 
like a Pig; fits on its hind legs, and feeds itfelf with its 
paws; and when fatiated with food, k conceals the re- 
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mamdcr.^ — —It eats fruits, roots, nuts, and almoft every 
kind of vegetable ; is hunted with Dogs ; runs fail j and 
its notions are like thofe of a Hare. ——Its Seth, which 
refembles that of a Rabbit, is eaten by tlie inhabitants of 
South- America. 

Great numbers of them are found in Guiana and Bra* 
2il. ^They live in woods, hedges, and hollow trees. 

The female brings forth at all times of the year ; and 
produces tlirce, four, and fometimes five, at a time. 

If taken when young, the Agouti is eafily tamed, and 

•will go out and return of its own accord. It delights 

in cutting or gnawing every thing with its teeth. 

When irritated, the hair of its back rifes, It ftrikes the 
ground with its hind feet, and at the fame time makes a 
noife like the grunting of a Pig. ' 




The AKOUCHI 

feems to be a variety of the Agcniti ; and, though fome- 
what lefs, is nearly of the fame form; but its tail is 
longer. It inhabits the fame countries, is of an olive co- 
lour ; its flcfh is white, delicate, and has the flavour of a 
young Rabbit} is much effeemed by the natives, who 
hunt it with Dogs, afld reckon it among the fineft game 
of South-Ameriea. 
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The Rock CAVY 

is likewife found in Brazil, is about twelve inches in 
length, the colour of the upper part of its body refembles 
that of the Hare, its belly is white, the upper lip divided, 
the ears fliort and rounded like thofe of a Rat, and has 
no tail. It moves like the Hare, its fore legs being fliort- 
cr than the him}. It has four toes on the fore feet, and 
only three on the Jiind — Its flelh is like that of the Rab- 
bit ; and its manner of living is alio very Gmilar. 
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The S Q^U I R R E L* 

T his beautiful Ilttle animal is equally admirable 
for the neatnefs and elegance of its formation, as 
for its livdinefs and activity* — Its difpofition is gentle 
and harmicfs. — Though naturally wild, it is foon famili- 
arifed to confinement and reftraint j and though excef- 
Cvdy timid, it is eafily taught to receive with freedom 
the moR familiar carefiTes from the hand that feeds it. 

It ufually lives in woods, and makes its neft of mofs 
or dry leaves in the hollows of trees. — It feldom defeends 
upon the ground, but leaps from tree to tree with great 
agility. 

Its food confifts of fruits, almonds, nuts, acorns, j 
of which it accumulates great ftores for winter provi- 
lion, and fecurcs them carefully near its neft. In the 
fummer, it feeds on buds and young fhoots, and is par- 
ticularly fond of the cones of the fir and pine trees. 

The fpring is the feafon of love with Squirrels. At 
that time the males purfue the females, and exhibit won- 
derful proofs of agility \ whilft the latter, as if to make 
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trial of the conftancy of their lovers, fcem to avoid them 
by a variety of entertaining failles j and, like true co- 
quets, feign an efcape, by way of enhancing the value of 
the conqueft.— They bring forth four or five young at a 
time. 

The Squirrel is of a bright-brown ‘colour, inclining to 
red i the breaft and belly are white ; the ears are orna- 
mented with long tufts of hair; the eyes are large, black, 
and lively; the fore teeth ftrong and fliarp; the fore legs 
are curioully furniaied with long ftiff hairs, which pro- 

jea on each fide like whilkers ^When it eats, it fits 

erea, and ufes its fore feet as hands to convey food to 
its mouth i 

The tail of the Squirrel is its greatcft ornament, and 
ferves as a defence from the cold, being large enough to 
cover the whole body ; it likewife allifts it in taking leaps 
from one tree to another j and we may add a third appli- 
cation of it, which would feem altogether improbable, 
were we not alTured of it by Linnaeus and other natural- 
ills In attempting to crofs a lake or river, the Squirrel 
places itfdf upon a piece of bark ; and, erefting its tail 
to catch the wind, boldly commits itfelf to the mercy of 
the waves. The fmallelt gull of wind is fufficient to 
overfet a whole navy of thefe little adventurers; and in 
fuch perilous voyages many hundreds of them are faid to 
perift. 

Of the Squirrel there are feverai varieties; fome of 
which are to be found in almoll every country ; but they 
chiefly abound in northern and temperate climates. 
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The Hudson*s-Bay SQUIRREL 

is fmaller than the European. It is marked along the 
middle of the back with a dulky line, from head to tail ; 
the belly is of a pale afii colour, mottled with black ; and 
the tail, which is duiky, and barred witli black, is not fo 
long, nor fo full of hair, as that of the common kind. 




The Grey SQUIRREL 

is about the fize of a young Rabbit : Its ears are fliort, 
and not tufted at the ends } its hair is grey, mixed with 
black; on each fide there is a red ftreak, which runs 
lengthwife ; its tail is long and bulky, of a grey colour, 
variegated with black and white. —It is common to 
both continents.— In Sweden and other northern conn* 
tries, it changes its colour in the winter. 

It is very numerous in North-America, and does incte- 
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maize, by eating the young ears A reward of three- 

pence per head was given for every one that was killed ; 
and fnch numbers were deftroyed in one year, that Pen- 
fylvaniS alone paid in rewards the fum of 8000I. of its 
currency. 

It makes its neft in hollow trees, with mofs, ftraw, 
wool, &c — It lays up ftores of provifions in holes made 
in the ground, for its winter fuftenance, Thefe hoards 
are often deftroyed by Swine ; and are fometimes fo long 
covered with fnow, that the Squirrels perifli for want of 
food. 

They are not eallly Ihot, but evade the gun with great 

quicknefs the moment they fee it levelled ^They are 

eafily tamed ; and their flefli Is cftecmed very delicate. 

The fur is very valuable, and Is Imported under the 
name of petit-gnj. 

The Black SC^JIRREL 

is about the fame Cze and form with the laft ; but its 
tail Is not fo long. It is generally black, with white on 
the nofe, ears, and end of the tail. 



Its difpofition and habits are fo fimilar to the Grey 
Squirrel, that it might be taken for a variety of that 
kind i but it is faid to aflbclate in feparate troops, and is 
equally numerous. 

It is found in the northern parts of Afia, North-Amc- 
sica, and Mexico. 

In the latter country, there is a variety with plain 
round- cars j the upper part of the body variegated with 



dible damage to the plantations. Great flocks of them 
defeend from the mountains, and lay wafte the fields of 
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blackj white, and browm. It is twice the fizt of the 
common Squirrel, lives under ground, where it brings 
forth its young, and lays in its ftock of provifionSp It 
feeds on maize; and is extremely lively, gentle, and do- 
cile. — It is the CGqt/ailm of M. BttfFon. 
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The Ground SQUIRREL 

Is very numerous in the forefts of North- America, as 
well as the North of Afia. — It burrows in the ground, 
and makes two entrances to its habitation; that if one 
fhould be flopped up, it may have accefs by the other. 
Its hole is formed with great Ikill, having feveral branch- 
es from the principal pafTage, each of which is termi- 

fited: In one is contained acorns, in another nuts, in a 
third maize, and in another chefnuts, which are its fa- 
vourite food. 

Thefe animals fddom ftir out during winter, nor fo 
long as their provifions laft : When thofe fail, they fome- 
times work their way into places where apples are laid 
up, or into barns where maize is ftored, and make- great 
havock. During harveft, they fill their mouths fo full 
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with corn, that their checks are quite diftended; and in 
tills manner carry it to tlieir concealed ftore. They give 
great preference to certain kinds of food ; and if, after 
fining their mouths with rye, they chance to meet with 
wheat, they difcharge the one, that they may fecurc the 
other. 

The Ground Squirrel is marked with a ftrlpe of black, 
which runs along the ridge of the back ; and on each fide 
a yellow ftripe, bordered with black : Its head, body, and 
tail, are of a reddifli-brown ; bread and belly white; its 
imfe and feet of a pale-red colour; its eyes full and live- 

It is very wild, bites feverely, and is tamed with diiE- 
Its flcin is of Jittle value. 
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The Barbary SQUIRREL 

is of an afh colour^ inclining to red i each fide is beau- 
tifully marked with two white ftripesj running length- 
wife ; its belly is white ; its tail bufliy, and variegated 
with regular lhades of black, one beneath the other ; its 
eyes are full and black, with white orbits, — It is about 
the fi 2 e of the common Squirreh 

The Palm SQUIRREL 

is fimilar to the laft, having a pale-yellow ftripe on the 
middle of the back, and two on each fide parallel to It} 
the belly is of the fame colour; the reft of the body 
black and red clofdy mixed : tail is long, does not lie 

on its back like that of the Squirrel, but is carried erefh 

Both thefe Squirrels inhabit Barbary and other hot 
countries, — They live chiefly in palm-trees, from whence 
the latter has its name- 
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The Fat SQUIRREL 



is found in France and the fouthern parts of Europe.— 
Its body is covered with foft hair, of an afh colour ; its 
belly whitifh; its ears thin and naked. It is about fir 
inches longs atid thicker than the common Squirreh It 
dwells chiefly in trees, leaps from bough to bough, feeds 
on fruits and acorns, and lodges in the hollows of trees- 
It remains in a torpid ft ate during winter, and grows ve- 



It was conCdered as a great delicacy among the Ro- 
mans ; who had places conftru£ted 011 purpofe to keep 
and feed them in, which they called giirarm. 

The Greater DORMOUSE, or 
Garden SQUIRREL, 

is rather Icfs than the laft-mentioned. Its eyes are fur- 
rounded with a large black fpot, which reaches to the 
ears*, its body is of a tawny colour; its throat and belly 
white, tinged with yellow; its tail is long, and bufliy at 
the end. 

It is common in the South of Europe, infefts gardens, 
is particularly fond of peaches, and very deftruftive to all 

kinds of fruit* It lodges in holes in the walls, and 

brings forth five or fix young at a time. 

It has a ftrong odour, like a Rat; and, like the Fat 
Squirrel, remains torpid during the winter. 



ry fat. 
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is rather larger than the Moufej of a tawny^red colocr, 
with a white throat, and full black eyes* — —It lives in 
woods or thick hedges ; makes its nefl with grafs, dried 
leaves, or mofs, in the hollow of a tree, or the bottom 
of a thick bufh ; and brings forth three or four young at 
a time* 

It lays up ftores of nuts, acorns, and beans; and re- 
tires at the approach of cold weather to its retreat; 
where it rolls itfdf up In a warm util, made of foft 
mofs, &c, ; and remains in a torpid date during the con- 
tinuance of winter. The warmth of a funny day, or a 
temporary change from cold to heat, will fometimes re- 
vive it i but, after taking a little food, it foon relapfes 
into its former ftate. 




The Lesser DORMOUSE 
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The Flying SQUIRREL 

is peculiarly diflinguilhed by a membranous continua^ 
tion of tbe fkin of the fides and hellyj which extends 
from the fore to the hind feet> and affifts it greatly in 
making leaps from one tree to another, frequently at tlic 
diitance of twenty or thirty yards. Its head is fmall and 
round, and its upper lip cloveni its eyes are full, round, 
and black j and its ears fmall and naked. 

It is found in all the northern regions, both of the old 
and new continents. It is more numerous in America 
than in Europe, is Jefs than the common Squirrel, lives 
in trees, and lleeps in the day, but is extremely aflivc 
during the night. 

In the aft of leaping, the lcK>fe ikin 13 ftretched out by 
the feetj whereby the furface of the body is augmented, 
the animal becomes lighter in proportion to its bulk, the 
acceleration of its fall is retarded, and it appears to fail 
or Hy from one place to another- Where a number of 
tliem are fecn at a time leaping, they appear like leaves 
blown off by the wind. 
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There are feveral kinds, differing mueh in fize. In 
the ifiands of the Eaft-IndieS| there is a variety as large 
as a Hare, called the Taguan, or Great Flying 
S quiRKEL; which perfeftly refembles the other in fi- 
gure, and in the form of its lateral membrane. The 
head is fmaller in proportion to the fize of the body ; the 
colour of the Ikiii is dark-brown, mixed with white; the 
under part of the body wdutith; the tail is brown, and 
grows gradually deeper towards tlie end, where it is 
black; the daws are long, thin, and hooked, like thofe 
of a Cat, and enable it to keep hold w^here it happens to 
fail; it alfo catches hold with its tail, whidi is long and 
mufcular. 

It is a wild and timid animal- — Its bite is fo ftrong, 
that it can make its efcape from a w^ooden cage with 
great facility, 

A variety is found in Virginia, called, by Mr Pennant, 
the Hooded SquiREEL; the lateral membrane begin- 
ning at the chin and ears, where it forms a kind of 
hood; and extending, like that of the former, from the 
fore to the hind legs : Its body is of a reddifh colour 
above, and of a yellowiih aflx beneath. — It is a rare fpe- 
cks, not mudi noticed by natural ills. 
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The Long-tailed SQUIRREL. 

■it) This fpecles is found in Ceylon and Malabar. — -^Iii 

^ the C ingale fe tongue, it is called Darniotiam ; and, from 

i the noife it makes, Roekea. 

i It is about three times the fize of the European Squlr^ 

rel : The cars are tufted with black hairs ; the end of the 
^ nofe is pink-coloured f the cheeks, legs, and belly, are of 

a dull yellows between the ears is a yellow fpot; the 
crown of the head and the back are black i from each ear 
is a bifurcated line of the fame colour, pointing down 
the cheeks; the upper part of the feet is covered with 
black hairs, the lower part naked and red; The tail is 
nearly twice the length of the body, of a light afh colour, 
and extremely bufhy; the part next the body quite fur- 
rounded with hairs ; on the remainder the hairs are fepa- 
rated, and lie flat. 

AVe are indebted to Mr Pennant for the drawing of 
this curious animal, the defeription of which is taken 
from his Indian Zoologv, 
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The jerboa. 

T his animal^ remarkable for the fingular conftruc- 
don of its legs, is found in Egypt, Barbary, and 
Faleftine. — It is fomewhat kfs than a Rat; Its head has 
a great refemblance to that of a Rabbit ; its eyes arc 
large and full; the fore legs are only one inch in length, 
and are ufed as hands to convey vi£luals to its mouth; 
the hind legs are naked, and very much refemhle thofe 
of a bird, having only three toes on each, the middle one 
lougeft; its tail is much longer than its body, and termi- 
nated with a black tuft, the tip of which is white ; its 
hair is long and foft, of a reddifh colour on the back; 
the under parts of the body are white ; acrofs the thighs 
there is a large black band, in the form of a crefcent. 

The motions of the jerboa are fimilar to thofe of the 
Kanguroo- It goes forw^ard very nimbly on its hind feet, 
taking leaps of five or fix feet from the ground. 

It is a lively, harmlefs animal, lives entirely on vegeta- 
bles, and burrows in the ground like a Rabbit. 

It is the Daman Ifrad of tlie Arabs, or Lamb ^ J/rael; 
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and is fuppofed to be tbe Corny of holy writ, otir Rabbit 
being unknown in Paleftine. It is alfo the Mou/e men- 
tioned in Ifaiah*j Achbar^ in the original, fignifying a 
Jerboa. 

There are feme vafieties of the Jerboa, found in Sibe- 
ria, Tartary, and various parts of Afia.^ ^They differ 

chiefly in fize, the largeft being about the fize of a Rat: 
Its ears are large, pointed, and tipped with white ; the 
hair on the back is of a tawny colour, and very foftj the 
belly and under part of the body are white j the end of 
the tail is diftinguilhed by a white feathered tuft, an inch 
long ; it has five toes on the fore feet, three on the hind ; 
and about an inch above the iaft, are tw^o long flender 
toes, with nails on each. 

This creature makes its neft of the iineft and moft de- 
licate herbage; rolls itfdf up, with its head between its 
thighs i and Jlccps during the winter, without taking any 
nutriment. 

When purfued, it fp rings fo nimbly, that its feet 
fcarcely feem to touch the ground. It does not go 
ftraight forward, but turns here and there til! it gains a 
burrow, where it quickly fecretes itfdf. — In leaping, it 
carries its tail ftretched out ; but in Handing or walking, 
carries it in the form of an S, the lower part touching 
the ground. 

The Jerboa is eafily tamed, is fond of warmth, and 
feems to be fen Able of the approach of bad weather by 
wrapping itfelf up clofe in hay. 

Among the Mogul Tartars, this animal is called the 

Alaghtaaga, It is fuppofed to be the Two-footed Moufiy 

and the Egyptian Moufe of the ancients, which were faid 
to walk on their hind legs. 
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The marmot 

H as been placed by iiaturalifts in the fame daft 
with the Hare and the Rat| and on examining 
its parts, we find a partial agreement with both thefe 
animals. In its nofe and lipsj as well as in the general 
form of its head| it rcfemhles the Hare ; its cars are like 
thofe of the Rat, wfth which it likewife agrees in the 
number and form of its teeth and claws: In other rc- 
fpe£ls, it is no way fimilar to either of thofe kinds; and 
is ftUl farther feparated from them by habitudes which 
feem peculiar to itfelf, and diftinguifli it from almoft eve- 
ry other fpecies of quadrupeds- 

The Marmot inhabits the higheft regions of the Alps ; 
and is likewife found in Poland, Ukrainci and Chinefe 
Tartary. 

It is fomewhat lefs than a Hare : Its ears are round, 
and fo Ihort, that they are almoft hid in the fur ; its tail 
IS ftiort and buftiy ; the hair on the back is of a brown- 
ifli-aih colour ; and that on the belly reddiib, foft, and 
buftiy. Its voice refembles the murmuring of a young 
puppy: When irritated or frightened, it makes a whif- 
tling noife, very loud and piercing. 

It feeds on infects, roots, and vegetables; but when 
tamed, is remarkably fond of milk and butter — It lives 
in holes, formed with great art in the fide of a moun* 
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tain. There are two entrances to each; and the cham- 
ber to which they lead is deep and fpacious : The bottom 
is lined with mofs and hay, of which thefe provident ani- 
mals lay ill a ftore during fummer; and, at the approach 
of winter, (hut themfelves up in their holes by (lopping 
the entrances with earth, fo efFe^Iually, that no difeovery 
can be made of the place of their retreat. The chamber 
in which they lodge is large enough to contain 2 family 
of from five to a dozen Marmots. They roll themfelves 
up i and being well covered with hay, remain in a torpid 
date, infenfible to the rigours of the feafon, and perfeft- 
ly fecurc from the ftorm that rages without; till the 
cheering influence of the fun again calls them out to re- 
new their exhaufted ftrength, to propagate their kind, 
and provide for their future retreat. The torpid (late 
lafts from about Michaelmas till April. They go in ex- 
tremely fat, but gradually waftc; and at the end of their 
long deep, they appear lean and extremely emaciated. 

The Marmot produces once a year; and the Utter ge- 
nerally confifts of three or four. 

When a number of them are feeding together, they 
place one as a centinel, which makes a whiftling noife on 
the leaft appearance of interruption; and the party im- 
mediately betake themfelves to their holes, the centinel 
driving up the rear* 

The Marmot is very playful, and eafily tamed* Tt 
learns to hold a ftick, to dance, and to exhibit various 
geftures ; It will obey the voice of its mafter- Like the 
Cat, it has an antipathy to Dogs, which it attacks fierce- 
ly upon the leaft irritation* It is very apt to gnaw linen 
or woollen fluffs, often fits upright, and walks with eafe 
on its hind feet*^ — It eats in the manner of a Squirrel, 
and carries its food to its mouth with its fore paws. 
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Its fieOi is fometimes eaten, but is always attended 
with a difagrceable odour. 




The MONAX 

is found in various parts of North- America, and feems 
to be the fame with the Marmot of Canada, defcribed by 
M. BufFon. 

It is larger than a Rabbit, and in form and colour re- 
fenibles the Mulk-Rat: Its tail is ihort and rough | its 
ribs fo flexible, that it can eafily pafs through a hole of 
not more than two inches diameter \ its eyes are black 
and prominent ; its back is of a deep-brown colour, 
lighter on the lides and belly; and its feet and legs 
black. 

It fleeps, during winter in holes under the roots of 

trees, and lives on fruits and other vegetables, Its 

flefti IS good and well tafted. 

An animal of the fame kind is found in the Bahama 
ifles ; but whether it retires to fleep, in a climate fo mifd, 
is not well known. 
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Thb Qu e be c marmot 

is rather larger than a Rabbit : Its ears arc fiiort, and its 
whole head round j its cheeks are of a grey colour, and 
its nofc black j its back is variegated, each hair being 
grey at the bottom, black in the middle, and white at the 
tips i its belly and legs are of an orange colour ; its toes 
black and naked *, and its tail fiiort, and rather bufliy, — 
It inhabits Hudfon's Bay and Canada, 

One of them, exhibited in London fome years ago, 
was perfeftly tame. 

Mr Pennant fuppofes it to be the fpccies called the 
SiFFLEUR by the French of Canada. 




1 
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The hamster. 



Although the qualities of this animal are fufEciently 
noxious to render it an obje£i of univerfal deteftation, in 
thofe countries where it abounds; yet, when conCdered 
with regard to thofe iiiftinfls which conduce to its own 
prefervation and fupport, it well defer ves our highefl ad- 
miration. 

Its habitation is curious, and conftrufled with great 
art* It confifts of a variety of apartnieats, adapted to 
various purpofes, and extremely well fitted both for the 
comfort and convenience of the inhabitants. The firft 
entrance is formed in an oblique dire£tion ; at the end of 
which the male finks a perpendicular hole, which he re- 
fervcs for his own ufe. The female makes feveral, for 
the accommodation of herfelf and family, that her young, 
during the fhort time they are allowed to ftay with her, 
may have a free palTage to the general ftores. One of 
the holes is lined with ftraw, and ferves as a lodging; 
the others contain provifions, of which great quantities 
are always accumulated during the time of harveft.— 
They begin to lay in their ftores in Auguft, — To facili- 
tate the tranfportation of their food, Nature has furnifii- 
ed them with two pouches in each clieek, which they fill 
with corn, beans, or peafe, till they feem ready to burft; 
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and, on their return to their holes, empty them, by prefT- 
ing their two fore feet againft their cheeks. — The quan> 
tity of provifion found in thefe magazines, depends on 
the age or fex of the inhabitants. The old Hampers 
often amafs an hundred pounds weight of grain } but the 
young and the females are fatisfied with much lefs. 

At the approach of winter, the Hamfliera retire into 
their fubterraneous abodes, the entrance to which they 
fhut up with great care : There they remain in perfeCt 
tranquillity, and feed on their provilions till the froft 
becomes fevere, when they fink into a torpid ftate, in 
which they continue till the return of fpring. During 
this period, if any of the holes be opened, the Hamlfer is 
always found lying upon a bed of foft ftraw, with its 
head turned under its belly, between the two fore legs ; 
whilft the hind ones reft upon the muzzle : Its eyes are 
flmt, every member pcrfeGly ftiif, and fenfation fo to- 
tally fufpended, that neither refpiration nor any other 
fign of- life can be perceived. When diffeaed in this fi- 
tuation, the heart may be feen alternately contraaing 
and dilating very llowlyj the fat appears to be coagu- 
lated; and the inteftines are quite cold. During this 
operation, the animal feems to feel very little; It fome- 
times opens its mouth, as If it wanted to refpire; but 
the lethargy is too flrong to admit of its entirely awak- 
ing. 

They copulate about the end of April; when the 
males enter the apartments of the females, but remain 
only a few days. — If two males happen to meet in the 
fame hole, a furious combat enfues, which generally ter- 
minates in the death of the weaker. 

The females bring forth twice or thrice every year; 

A a d 
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each litter confiilfng of fix or eight* — In about three 
weeks, the young are driven from therr holes, and left 

to provide for themfelves. ^Their increafe is fo rapid 

in fome years, as to be almoft fuffident to occaGon a 
dearth j but the ferocity with which they upon all occa- 
fions attack and devour each otlier, is fo great, as to be 
the happy means of preventing the ill effeds of their fe- 
cundity* 

It is not only its own fpecies to which the fury of the 
Hamfler is dire£led : He attacks and devours every ani- 
mal, without diftinclion, that he is able to conquer j and 
frequently oppofes himfelf to enemies much fuperior to 
himfelf in ftrength. Rather than fly, he allows himfelf 
to be beaten to death* If he fei2e a man*s hand, he 
muft be killed before he can be made to quit his hold* 
A Horfe or a Dog are equally objedls of his rage ; and 
wherever he feizes, it is with difficulty he can be difen- 
gaged* 

The Hamfler is about the fize of a large. Water-Rat j 
has a fhort tail, almofi naked ; Its head and back are of 
a reddifh-brown colour, not unlike that of a Hare 5 its 
throat is white, and it has three white fpots 011 each 
fide I its breafl and belly are black. 

It is found in various parts of Germany, Poland, and 
Ukraine. 

The Polecat is its greatefl enemy. It purfues the 
Hamfier into its hole, and deftroys great numbers* 

Mr Ray obferves, that the hair of this animal is fo 
clofely united to the Ikin, that it cannot be pulled off 
without great difficulty | on wliich account it is held in 
high eftimation. 
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The SOUSLIK 

la about the fize of a large Rat. Its fkin is beautifully 
marked with fmail white fpots upon a ydlowifli ground. ^ 

R IS found upon the banks of the Wolga, and in the 
adjoining provinces as far as Auftria— It burrows in the 
ground like a Rabbit, and lays in ftore of provifions, con- 
fiding of grain, herbs, and roots: It alfo feeds on young 
Mice, is very fond of fait, and is frequently taken on 
board the barges laden with that commodity. ^The fe- 

males bring forth from two to five at one time. 

The ZISEL, or Earless MARMOT, 

inftead of ears, has only a fmall orifice on each fide of 
its head. It is of a dark-grey colour. Its body is long 
and flender, and its tail fliort. 

It is found in Bohemia, Auftria, Hungary, and Sibe- 
ria. It forms its hole in the ground, with a double en- 
trance ; and fleeps during the winter in the center of its 
lodge. — It lays in a ftore of corn, nuts, &c, ; and fits up 

like a Squirrel when it eats It is eafily provoked, and 

bites hard. , 

Its fur is of little value j but its flefh is reckoned good 
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In Poland and RulBa, there is an animal of this kind, 
called the Zemni; and, by Mr Pennant, the Podolian 
Marmot. 

Its habits are fimilar to thofe of the Souflik ; but it is 
larger, ftronger, and more mifchievous. 

The head is thick, the body flender, and the ears fhort 
and round: It has two cutting-teeth in each jaw; thofe 
of the under jaw are^much longer than the upper : The 
eyes are fmall, and concealed in the fur like thole of the 
Mole : Its tail is Ihort, and of an afli colour. 




The Tail-less MARMOT. 

We are favoured by Mr Pennant with the drawing of 

this animal, which has hitherto been undefcribed. In 

the form of its body, it feems to agree with the defcrip- 
tion given of the Zifel, and probably may be a variety of 
that animal. 
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The LEMING, or Lapland MARMOT. 

This wonderful little animal Is found only in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe and Afia ; and is fometimes feen 
in immenfe numberSj overfpreading large tra£ls of coun- 
try, in Norway, Sweden, and Lapland. But as its ap- 
pearance is at very uncertain periods, and the fource 
from whence it is derived has not been hitherto explored 
by any iiaturalill, its exiftence has been fcrioully attri- 
buted, by fuperfiitious ignorance, to the generation of 
the clouds •, from whence, it has been fnppofcd, it was 

poured down in Ihowcrs of rain Myriads of them 

march together \ and, like a torrent which nothing can 
refill, their courfe is marked with ruin and defolatioii. 
Neither fire nor water prevents their progrefs. They go 
ftraight forward, in regular lines, about three feet afun- 
der, and generally in a fouth-eall diredion; They fwim 
acrofs lakes and rivers; No oppofitioii impedes them. If 
thoufands are deflroyed, thoufands fuppiy their places; 
The void is quickly filled up; and their number does not 
appear diminifiied. They perfift in their courfe, in fpite 
of every obftacle ; and if prevented from proceeding, 
they either by alfiduity furmount it, or die in the at- 
tempt.— Their march is moftly in the night. They reft 
during the day, and devour every root and vegetable they 
A a 4 
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meet wiih. They infeft the very herbage j and cattle 
are faid to perifti tliat feed upon the grafs they have 
touched. 

An enemy, fo numerous and deftruftivc, would foon 
render the countries they pafs througli utterly uninhabit- 
able, did it not fortunately happen, that the fame rapa- 
city that excites them to lay wafte the produfliona of the 
earth, at laft impels them to deftroy each other. — Having 
nothing more to fubfift on, they are faid to feparate into 
two armies, which engage with the moft deadly hatred, 
and continue fighting and devouring each other till they 
are all entirely deftroyed. Thoufands of them have been . 
found dead; and the air, infefted by their putrid car- 
cafes, has fometimes been the occafion of malignant dif- 
tempers.— Great numbers of them are llkewife deftroyed 
by Foxes, Dynxes, Wcafels, and other beafts of prey, 
which follow them 'during their march. 

The Leming runs fwiftly, although its legs are fhort 
and Ifender.^It is fomewhat lefs than the Rat ; Its head 
is pointed; and in each jaw are two very long cutting- 
teeth, with which it bites keenly : Its ears are fiiort, eyes 
fmalt, fore legs fhorter than the bind : The colour of the 
head and body black and tawny, difpofed in irregular 
patches ; the belly white, tinged with yellow. 

Though perfeftly difgufting to every other people, its 
flefh is faid to be eaten by the Laplanders. 

Where thefe emigrants are colledted, as w^as before 
obferved, is not certainly knowtj. Linnaeus fays, they 
are produced among the Norwegian and Lapland Alps; 
and Pontoppidan fuppofes, that Kolen’s Rock, which di- 
vides Nordland from Sweden, is their native place. But 
wherever tliey come from, none return. Their courfe is 
predeftined ; and they purfue their fate. 
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The ra t. 



HOUGH fraall, weak, and contemptible in its 



appearance, poflefles properties which render it, a 
more formidable enemy to mankind, and more injurious 
to the interefts of fociety, than even thofe animals that 
are endued with the greatcft ftrength and moft rapacious 
difpofitions. To the one we can oppofc united powers 
and fupcrior arts ; with regard to the other, experience 
has convinced us, that no art can counteraft the eiTc£Is 
of its amazing fecundity, and that force is incSeftually 
oppofed to an enemy poflefled of fuch variety of means 
to elude it. 

There are two kinds known in this country, the 

Black Ratf which was formerly univerfal here, but is 
now very rarely feen, having been almoft extirpated by 
the large brown kind, generally diftinguiflied by the 
name of the Norway Rat. — ^'Phts formidable invader 
is now univerfaliy difFufed through the whole country; 
from whence every method has been tried in vain to ex* 
terminate it. — It is about nine inches long; of a light- 
brown colour, mixed with tawny and afli; the throat 
and belly are of a dirty white, inclining to grey ; its feet 
ate naked, and of a pale flefti colour ; the tail is as long 
as the body, covered with minute duflty fcalcs, thinly in- 
terfpetfed with fliort hairs. 
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In fummer, it frequents the banks of rivers, ponds, 
and ditches; where it Hves on frogs, fiflies, and fmall 
animals. But its rapacity is not confined entirely to 
thefe: It deftroys rabbits, poultry, young pigeons, &c.: 
It infefts the granary, tire barn, and the florehoufe ; does 
infinite mifchief among corn and fruit of all kinds ; and, 
not content with fatisfying its hunger, frequently carries 
off large quantities to its hiding-place* 

It is a bold and fierce little animal; and, when clofely 
purfued, will turn and faften on its afiailant. — fts bite i$ 
keen; and the wound it infli£ts is painful, and difficult 
to heal, owing to the form of its teeth, which arc long, 
iharp, and of an irregular form. 

The Rat is amazingly prolific, ufually producing from 
twelve to eighteen at one time, — Their numbers would 
foon increafe beyond all power of reftraint, were it not 
for an infatiable appetite, that impels them to deftroy 
and devour each other. The weaker always fall a prey 
to the ftronger ; and the large male Rat, which ufually 
lives by itfelf, is dreaded by thofe of its own fpecies as 
their moft formidable enemy. 

It is a fingular fa£f, in the hiflory of thefe animals, 
that the fkins of fuch of them as have been devoured in 
their holes have frequently been found, curioufly turned 
infide out ; every part being completely inverted, even to 
the ends of the toes. How the operation is performed, 
it would be difficult to afcertain ; but it appears to be ef- 
fefted in fome peculiar mode of eating out the contents. 

Befides the numbers that periffi in thefe unnatural con* 
flifls, they have many fierce and inveterate enemies, that 
take every occafion to deftroy them. Several kinds of 
Dogs purfue them with great alacrity, and eagerly kill 
them, though they invariably refufc to eat their 8efli; 
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The Cat is alfo a very formidable enemyi but generally 
finds greater difficulty in the conteft : The Rat makes a 
vigorous refiftance, and fometimes cfFefts its efcape. 
The Weafel is the moft determined enemy of the Rat 
kind; It hunts them with unceafing avidity 5 purfueg 
them into their holes, where it foon kills them, and 
fucks their blood; And in particular fituations, the Fer- 
ret is a ftill more deadly adverfary. Mankind have like- 
wife contrived various methods of deftroying thefe bold 
intruders. For that purpofc, traps are often found inef- 
feflual; fuch being their extreme fagacity, that when 
any are drawn into the fnare, the others by that means 
learn to avoid the dangerous allurement, notwithfianding 
the utmoft caution may have been ufed to conceal the de- 
fign. The fureft method of killing them is by poifon: 
Nux vomica ground, and mixed with oatmeal, with a 
fmall proportion of oil of rhodium and mufk, have been 
found from experience to be very cfFe£IuaI. 
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The water-rat 



h fomewhat fmaller than die former, its head and nofc 
are thicker; its eyes are fmall; its ears fliort, fcarcdy 
appearing through the hair; its teeth are large, ftrong, 
and yellow. In an old one which we examined, the lowi- 
er incifors meafured fomewliat more than half an inch in 
length. The hair on its head and body is thicker and 
longer than that of the common Rat, and chiefly of a 
dark-brown colour, mixed with red ; the belly is grey ; 
the tail five inches long, covered with Chort black hairs, 
and the tip with white. 

The Water-Rat generally frequents the fides of rivers, 
ponds, and ditches ; where it burrows, and forms its 

neft. It feeds on frogs, fin all fiOi, and fpawn ; fwims 

and dives remarkably faft; and can continue a long time 
under water. 
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is about the fizc of a young Rabbit : Its head is thick 
and Ihort, refembling that of a Water-Rat 5 its hair foft 
and glofiy ; beneath tJie outward hair there is a thick fine 
down> very ufeful in the manufa£lure of hats ; it is of a 
reddifh-brown colour; its breaft and belly afli, tinged 
with red; its tail is long and fiat, covered with fcales; 
its eyes are large ; its ears fliort and hairy ; it has two 
ftrong cutting- teeth in each jaw,— thofe of the under jaw 
are about an inch long, but the upper ones are fhorter. 

This animal is a native of Canada, where it is called 
the Ondatfa. 

In many rerpeas, it very much refembles the Beaver, 
both in form and manners* It is fond of the water, and 
fwims well. — At the approach of winter, feverat families 
aflbeiate together. They build little huts, about two feet 
in diameter, compofed of herbs and ruihes cemented 
with clay, forming a dome-like covering: From thefe 
are feveral paflTages, in difierent direftions; by which 

they go out in queft of roots and other food. The 

hunters take them in the fpring, by opening their holes, 
and letting in the light fuddenly upon them. — At that 
time their flelh is tolerably good, and is frequently eaten; 
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but in the fummer, it acquire^ a fcent of mufk, fo ftronj, 
as to render it perfe£Uy unpalatable. 




The Muscovy MUSK-RAT 

is about the fize of the common Rat: Its nofe is long 
and flenderj like that of the Shrew-Moufe; it has no ex- 
ternal ears, and its eyes are very fmalJ ; the tail is corn- 
prefled fideways, and its hind feet are webbed j it is df a 
duiky colour 5 the behy of a light alh. 

It is a native of Lapland and Ruflia, frequents the 
banks of rivers, and feeds on fmall fifhes. It is often 
devoured by pikes and other fiflies ; to which it commu- 
nicates fo ftrong a flavour of mulk, as renders them very 
unpleafaiit to the tafte* 

From its tail is extra£led a kind of muik, very much 
refembling the genuine fort. — Their ikins are frequently 

laid amongft cloaths to preferve them from moths» In 

Lapland, it is called the Defman. 
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The beaver 

is the moft induftrious of all animals. Its labours feem 
the refult of a focia! compaa, formed for mutual conve- 
nience, prefervation, and fupport} and as, in all well-re- 
gulated focieties, a due fubordination is nccelTary for the 
well ordering and conducing each individual effort to the 
advantage of the whole; fo, amongft thefe curious ani- 
mals, we find, that, in forming their habitations, all have 
their proper part of the work affigned to them, that, by 
dividing their labours, fafety, ftability, and expedition, 
may be the general effea. To this purpofe, a communi- 
ty of two or three hundred affemble together: An over- 
feer is chofen, whofe orders are punffually obeyed; and 
by linking the water fmartly with his tail, gives the’ 
lignal where the united force of numbers is neceflary to 
be applied, in order to ftrengthen or fupport the fabric; 
or, at the approach of an enemy, to apprize the fociety 
of their danger.— As foon as 3 convenient place is chofen 
for the ereflion of their building, which is generally a le. 
yel piece of ground, with a fmall rivulet running through 
It, they divide into companies: Some are employed in 
cutting down trees of great fize, which is done by gnaw- 
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ing them with their teeth: Thefe they lay acrofs the dam 
with furprizing labour and perfeverance, or form into 
piles, which others roll down to the water, where tliey 
make holes at tiie bottom for receiving the ends, and 
placing them upright, fecure them in that poStion j 
whiift another party is engaged in coUefting twigs, inter- 
weaving and twilling them with the piles, and thereby 
h re ng then ing the work : Some collet large quantities of 
earth, ftones, day, and other folid materials, wiiich they 
difpofe of on the upper fide of the piles next the dream, 
forming a mound ten or twelve feet tliick at the bottom, 
tapering gradually upw-ards, and capable of fudaining a 
confiderable weight of water. The length of the dam, 
occafioned by this means, is fometimes not lefs than one 
hundred feet, — Having compleated the molej their next 
care is to ered their apartments, which are built on 
piles : They are of a circular form, and generally confift 
of three dories, about eight feet high above the water : 
The fird lies below the level of the dam, and is generally 
full of water j the other two are above it- The walls are 
two feet in thicknefs, neatly plalftered with day on the 
infide, w^hich is arched like an oven, and at the top re- 
fembles a dome. — In each houfe there are two openings, 
— one toward the water, to which the animal has always 
accefs, in cafe of furprizej the other toward the land, 
by which it goes out in qneft ^f food, — The number of 
houfes in one of thefe dams is from ten to twenty-five; 
fome of them large enough to contain a family of twenty 
or thirty Beavers. — Each Beaver forms its bed of mofs; 
and each family lays in its magazine of wdntcr provifion, 
which confids of bark and boughs of trees : They pile up 
tlie latter with great Ingenuity and regularity, and draw 
it out to their apartments as their wants require. They 
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are faid to be fondeft of the faffafras, afh, and fweet 
gum. During fummer, they feed on leaves, fruits, and 
fomctimes crabs or cray-fifh ; but fiih is not their favour- 
ite food. — Their time of building is early in the fummer. 
In winter, they never go farther than to their provifion 
ftores ; and, duriiig that feafon, are very fat. 

They breed once a year, and bring forth two or three 
at a birth. 

Beavers are found chiefly in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and America; particularly the latter, from 
whence many thoufands of their Ikins are annually 
brought into Europe. In 1763, the Hudfon's Bay com- 
pany fold 54,670 Beaver Ikins at one fale. — They vary in 
colour. The moft valuable are black j but the general 
colour Is a chefnut-brown, more or lefs dark. Some 
have been found entirely white, others fpotted ; but both 
thcfe kinds are very rare. 

The Beaver is remarkable for the fize and ftrcngth of 
its cutting-teeth, which enable it to gnaw down trees of 
great magnitude with eafe. Its ears are fliort, and almoft 
hid in the fur j its nofe blunt j tail broad and flat, nearly 
of an oval form, and covered with fcales— it ferves not 
only as a rudder to diredJ its motions in the water, but 
as a moft ufeful inftrument for laying on the clay, pref- 
fing it into the crevices, and fmoothing the outward co- 
vering ; its fore feet are fmall, and not unlike thofe of a 
Rat } the hind feet are large and ftrong, with membranes 
between each toe } its length, from nofe to tail, is about 
three feet ; the tail is eleven inches long, and three 
broad. 

The caftor produced from thefe animals is found in 
a liquid ftate, in bags near the anus, about the fize of an 
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^gg* When taken offi the matter dries, and is reducible 
to a powder, which is oiljr, of a fliarp bitter tafte, and 
a ftrong difagreeable fmell. — ^Thefe bags are found indif- 
ferently in males and females, and were formerly fup- 
pofed to be the animal’s tefticles, which, when putfued, 
it was faid to bite oiF, and by that means efcape with its 
life. 
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The mouse. 

HIS well-known little animal is difFufed in great 



numbers over almoft every part of the world. It 
feems a conftant attendant on man, and is only to be 
found near his dwelling. Its enemies are numerous and 
powerful, and > its means of refiftance weak and inconfi- 
derable: Its minutenefs feems to be its befl fecurity; 
and it is faved from utter extinition only by its amazing 
fecundity. 

The Moufe brings forth feveral times in the year, and 
generally from fix to ten each litter. The young are 
produced without hair, and in little more than fifteen 
days are able to fubfift by themfelvesj fo that the in^ 
creafe is prodigious. Ariftotlc tells us, that having fliut 
up in a veflel a Moufe big with young, and provided 
plenty of grain for her and her offspring, in a fhort time 
he found 1 20 Mice, all fprung from the fame ftock. 

The Moufe, when viewed without the difgufl and ap- 
prehenfion which ufually accompany the fight of it, is a 
beautiful little animal ; Its ftin is lleek and foft, its eyes 
bright and lively, all its limbs are formed with exquifite 
delicacy, and its motions are fmart and aftive. 

Some few of this fpecies are of a pure white colour; 
but whether they be a permanent kind, or only an acci- 
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dental variety, cannot well be determined. Its appear- 
ance is, however, very beautiful ; Its fine full eyes, of a 
red colour, form an agreeable contrail ivith the fnowy 
whitenefs of its fur. 




The Long-tailed FIELD-MOUSE 

is rather larger than the common Moufe, and very fimi- 
lar to it in form : It is of a yellowilh-brown colour, its 
belly white, and its eyes remarkably large and prominent, 

It is found only in the fields, woods, and gardens; 

feeds on nuts, corn, and acorns ; and lays up great llores 
for its fupport d»jring winter. It burrows in the earth, 
and generally forms its nell near the root of a tree or 
thick bufli. If provifions fail during a Itorm, they de- 
vour each other ; are very prolific, and bring nine or ten 
young at a time- 

Mr Pennant mentions a fpecies, found in Hamplhire, 
only two inches and an half long from nofe to tail, of a 
fine rult colour above, and white beneath. It appears in 
great numbers in harveft-timc among the flieaves and 
ricks of corn. During the winter, it Iheiters itfelf under 
ground, where it makes a warm bed of dry grafs and 
leaves. — Its young are brought forth on a nefl made be- 
tween the ftraws of the Handing corn, and are generally 
about eight in number each time. 
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The Short-tailed FIELD-MOUSE 

differs from the laft, in having a thicker head, and fliort- 
er tail: Its cars are very fliort, and almoft hid in the 
hairj its body is about three inches long, and the tail 
one inch 5 the upper part of the body is of a reddifli- 
brown, and the belly a deep-afli colour. — Like the laft, if 
frequents the fields and woods, but is fcldom troublefomc 
in gardens: It alfo lives on the fame kinds of food, 

which it hides in holes under ground*— It makes its neft 
in moift meadows, and brings forth feven or eight young 
at a time* 




The SHREW-MOUSE 

is fmaller than the common Moufe, being only two inch- 
es and a half long from the nofe to the tail : The nofe is 
long and flender; the ears fliort; and the eyes, like thofe 
of the Mole, almoft concealed in the fur. It is of a red- 
B b 3 
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difli-brown colour; the belly white. The two upper 

fore teeth of this animal are fingularly conftrufted, and 
deferve particular notice; having a fmall barb on each 
fide, fo fine, as to be fcarcely vifible. 

The Shrew-Moufe frequents old walls and heaps of 
ftones; feeds on infeas, corn, and putrid fubftances; 
and is fotnetimes feen on dunghills, where it roots with 
its nofe like a Hog.— It has fo ftrong and difagreeable a 
fniell, that the Cat, after flie has killed, refufes to eat it. 
—It forms its tieft of dry grafs, mofs, &c. on the furface 
of meadows oi; pafturcs ; and is faid to breed four or five 
young at a time. 

There fecms to be an annual mortality of thele animals 
in Auguft; numbers of them being found dead in the 
fields, highways, &c. about that time. 




The Water SHREW-MOUSE 

is larger than the laft. The upper part of its body is 
black ; the threat, breaft, and belly, of a light afli colour, 
—It is rarely to be feen; frequents the banks of rivulets 
and marfhy places, where it burrows. 

It is very numerous in Etncoliilhire, but was never ob- 

ferved there till about twenty ye.ars ago It is called, in 

that country, the Blind Moufe. 
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The Dwarf MOUSE 

is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, where it was dif- 
covered, and firft defcribed, by Sparrman. — It is diftin- 
guiftied from every other fpccies of the genus, by four 
black lines along its back, from the head to the tail. 

It is fuppofed to be the moll diminutive quadruped in 
the world, being fcarcely two inches in length. In the 
annexed repiefentalion, it is drawn the natural fize, and 
forms a ftrikiiig contrail with thofe gigantic animals 
which inhabit that quarter of the world. 
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The mole. 

T his animal, deftined to feek its food and pro- 
vide for its fublifteiice under the furface of the 
earth, is wonderfully adapted, by the all-wife Author of 
to Its p^coli^r tnocic of Jiving* It enjoys tHc 
fenfes of hearing and fmelling in a very eminent degree : 
The former gives notice of every approach of danger; 
whilft the latter enables it to find its prey in the midft of 
darfcnefs, and compenfates in a great meafure for an 
almoft total want of fight. To an animal fo circutii?* 
ftanced, a larger degree of vifion would be attended with 
manifcil inconveniences, as well as liable to continual in- 
juries. We are told by anatomifts, that, for their better 
fecurity, the eyes of the Mole are furniihed with mu fries, 
by which it has the power of withdrawing or exerting 
them at pleafure. Its eyes are extremely fmall, and per- 
feftly hid in the fur; but it is probable, they are fo 
formed, as to admit dillinfl images of the diminutive ob- 
Je£Is of its purfuit. 

Pile form of this creature’s body, and particularly die 
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conftruftion of Its fore feet, are admirably adapted to the 
^ purpofe of making its way in the earth, which it does 

. with wonderful facility: They are quite naked, very 

i broad, with large palms, almoft like a hand; There arc 

I* five toes on each, terminated with ftrong nails, very con- 

I cave on the under fide; and in place of a thumb, a 

I ftrong bone under the flein. The hind feet are very 

^ fmall, with five flender toes, and a fmall thumb on the 

, infide — Whenever it happens to be forprized on the fur- 

face of the ground, it dlfappears in an inftant; and every 

attempt to prevent its fubterraneous retreat would be 
vam. 

The Mole is moftly found in grounds where the foil is 
loofe and foft, and affords the greateft quantity of worms 
and infeds, on which it feeds. 

The female brings forth in the fpring, and generally 
produces four or five at a time. The young are quite 
naked, and continue fo till they are grown to a confider- 
able fize. — It makes its neft a little below the furface of 
the ground, forming a commodious apartment, where it 
^ prepares '!i warm bed of mofs and herbage; From this 

4 there are feveral paflages in different diredions, to which 

^ it can retreat with its young ones in cafe of danger; into 

thefe hkewife it makes excurCons in queft of food In 

^ the ad of forming its tracks or runs, it throws up large 

• heaps of mould, which are extremely troublefome and in- 

jurious in meadows, grafs lands, and cultivated grounds. 

^ Its deftrudion is confequently an objed of importance to 

farmers, gardeners, &c. 

The (km of the Mole is extremely tough ; its fur fliort, 
clofe-fet, and fofter than the fineft velvet, or perhaps the 
fur of any other animal: It is ufually black, fometimes 
1 fpotted with white, and fometimes (though rarely) white. 

It IS about fix inches in length, and its tail one inch. 
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The Radiated MOLE 

is Icfs than the common Mole, being not quite four 
inches long: Its fur is very clofc, fiiort, and fine: Its 
nofe is very curioufiy befet with radiated tendrils. — It is 
a native of North-America, feeds on roots, and forms 
fubterraneous palTages in different dire£lions. 

There is a kind, found in Siberia, with a very fhort 
nofe, and no tail. It is of a beautiful green and gold co- 
lour, variable with the light. 

There are fome other varieties, that differ chiefly in 
the colour of the hair; fuch as the Yelk'w Mok of 
North-America, which is larger than the European. Its 
hair is foft, and of a filky glofs. 

That which is found in Virginia, refembles the com- 
mon Mole. It is of a black colour, mixed with deep 

pUTpk. 

It is laid, that hats, peculiarly fine and beautiful, have 
been made of the fur of the Mole. 
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The opossum 

I S fgund in great numbers in various parts of North 
and South-America, and was fuppofcd by Buffbn to 
belong entirely to the new continent: We are now, 
however, aiTured, that it exifts in many of the Indian 
iflands. Several varieties of the Opoffiini kind have been 
feen alfo in the newly-^difcovered countries in the South 
feas. 




The Saragoy, The Murine, 



The Saragoy, or Mulucca Opossum of Mr Pcti- 
nant, is about the fize of a Cat : Its head is long ; nofe 
fharp and pointed ^ ears large, thin, and naked j eyes 
fmall, black, and lively, having a white fpot above each 
of them ; its fur is foft, long, and of a dulky aft colour j 
its belly white j its tail is fimilar to that of a Rat, naked 
and fcaly, except a fmall part near the body, which is 
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covered with hair 5 its legs are fliort; and its feet or 
hands not unlike thofe of a Monkey, having five toes or 
fingers on each ; the thumbs on the hind feet are defli- 
tute of nails* But the peculiar and diftinguifhing cha* 
rafter iftic of the Opoflum is a pouch or faJfe belly, in 
w^hich the female depofits her young immediately after 
they are brought forth, and nourifhes them in it till they 
are able to provide for themfelves. 

The Chevalier d’Aboville, wbilfl: in America during 
the late war, in order to be fatisfied refpefting the time 
of its geftation, manner of bringing forth, and fuckling 
its young, procured a male and female OpoiTum, which 
he tamed, and kept in his chamber till they copulated. 
Ten days after, he obferved a confiderable alteration in 
the fize and form of the pouch; its aperture being wider 
than it w^as before, and its orifice thicker ; From that 
time it gradually grew defer, leaving only a fmall open- 
ing in the middle, fimilar to a navel ; On the fifteenth 
day he introduced his finger, and found at the bottom of 
the bag a fmall round body, about the fize of a pea: The 
twenty-fifth day he could feel a motion under his finger* 
After the young had been a month in the pouch, they 
were plainly to be feen, on opening it a little. At the 
end of two months, on examining the pouch, there ap- 
peared to be fix young ones; all of them attached to the 
mother by a canal that entered the mouth, which, if 
withdrawn, could not be replaced but when fix weeks 
old, the young OpofTum could refume it by ftrong fuc- 
tion, the mouth being then large enough to receive the 
pap, which is about two lines in length, and the fize of 
the fecond or third firing of a violin. 

The number of the young varies from five to ten or 
eleven. 
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The paps are not dlfpofed in regular order, as in other 
animals ; but feem as if they were formed in thofe places 
where the embryos attach themfelves to the mother. 

The Opoflum is a flow, helplefs animal, when on the 
ground ; but climbs trees with great cafe and quicknefs; 
fometimes conceals itfelf among the branches, and fur- 
prizes the birds that come within its reach. It frequent- 
ly hangs, fufpended by its tail; and, in that fituation, 
watches for its prey, which It darts upon with great agi- 
lity. 

By means of its tail, the Opoflum flings itfelf from 
one tree to another.— It feeds on birds, reptiles, infeas, 
roots, leaves, and the bark of trees — It is eafily tamed, 
is neither mifehievous nor ferocious ; but its figure is dif- 
agreeable, and the odour that exhales from its Ikin rank 
aud dffgufting. 

The Murine Opossum, or Marmose of M. Buf. 

fon, inhabits the warmeft parts of South-A merica. It 

refembles the former, but is much lefs. Its food and 
manner of living are likewife very fimilar to it. 

It brings forth from ten to fourteen young at a time; 
but, inflead of a bag, the female has two longitudinal 
folds under her belly, within which the young are fe- 
cured. When firft produced, they are not larger than 
beans, and remain clofely attached to the teat till they 
attain fulEcient growth and ftrength to provide for them- 
fdves. 
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The Mexican OPOSSUM 

difFers little from the preceding either in fize or form — 
It is found in the mountainous parts of New-Spain, li?es 
in trees. Its tail is ufeM in twifting round the btanch- 
csj and fecuring its hold. 

The young attach themlclves to their mother by their 
hands and tails; and, upon the leaft alarm, embrace her 
clofely; whilft Ihe carries them to the fhelter of fome 
neighbouring tree. 
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The PHALANGER, or Surinam 
OPOSSUM, 

Js fomewhat larger than a Rat: Its nofe is thick; cars 
fliort and hairy ; its fur of a reddifli colour, variegated 
with light afli and yellow ; the under part of the body 
yellowifti-white; it is diftiiiguifhcd from all thofe of the 
OpolTum kind we have hitherto mentioned, in having the 
firft and fecond toes of the hind feet clofely united ; its 
claws are large; tail long, very broad and thick at its 
jun£Hon with the body, and naked at the end. 

It inhabits Surinam ; is fuppofed to be the animal call- 
ed the very dellru^jve to the fugar-canes. 
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The Spotted OPOSSUM of New 
South-Wades* 

The general colour of this animal is black | the body 
fpotted with irregular roundifli patches of white; the 
ears are large and ere£l ; muzzle long, pointed, and fur- 
niflied with long (lender whilkers; both fore and hind 
legs thinly covered with hair of an alh colour; on the 
fore feet it has five claws, and on the hind four ; length, 
from nofe to tail, about twenty- five inches ; tail thick 
and bufliy, like that of a Squirrel, except a part near the 
body, which is fmall, and covered with Ihort hairs. The 
female has fix teats, placed circularly within the pouch. 

The Vulpine OPOSSUM of New 
South-Wales 

is long-bodied and ftioit-legged ; from the nofe to the in- 
fertion of the tail, meafures two feet two inches ; tail fif- 
teen inches ; upper part of the body grifly, confiding of 
dufky, reddifl), and white hairs; the under parts light- 
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tawny; two-thirda of the tail black; a blackifii fpacc 
round each eye; long black whifkers; five toes on the 
fore feet, and four on the hind, with a thumb of two 
joints placed at the bafe of the inner toe ; the toes of the 
fore feet are long, and anfwer the purpofe of a hand ; 
the ears are about an inch and a half in length ; in the 
upper jaw are Cx cutting teeth, four grinders, and two 
canine teeth ; in the lower jaw, two long cutting teeth, 
like thofe of a Squirrel, and four grinders, but no canine 
teeth. 



The Flyiko OPOSSUM of New 
South-Wales. 

Its nofe is pointed ; its ears large and ereft ; the fur 
more delicate, and of a finer texture, than that of the 
Sea-Otter,— is of a beautiful dark colour, and very glofly, 
mixed with grey ; the under parts white ; on each hip is 
a tan-coloured fpot; the fur is continued to the claws; 

C c 
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the failing membrane is the fame as that of the Grey 
Squirrel, but broader in proportion ; on the fore legs It 
has five toes, with a claw on each on the hind ones, 
four toes, and a long thumb, which enables the animal 
to ufe it as a hand ; it is remarkable, that the three out- 
fide claws of the hind feet are not feparated like the 
others. 




The opossum of Van Diemen’s Land 

was dlfcovered by Captain Cook in January, 1777; who 
defcribes it as about twice the fize of a large Rat. — It is 
covered with long foft glofly hair, of a rufty brown co- 
lour } its belly is of 2 dirty white. 

It inhabits Van Diemen's Land, the fouthern point of 
New-Holland. 
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The SQUIRREL-OPOSSUM. 

We are favoured with a drawing of this beautiful ani- 
mal, taken from a living one in the pofleflion of the re- 
verend Mr Egerton, prebendary of Durham, by the in- 
genious Mr Carfrae. 

It is a native of New South-Wales ; is about eighteen 
inches long, exdufive of the tail, which is twelve: Its 
head is broad, and pointed at the muazle, which is fur- 
niflied with long whilkersj its eyes are full, exceedingly 
prominent, and of a fiery rednefs; it has five claws on 
the fore feet,— three on the hind, and a thumb ; two 
cutting teeth in each jaw, the upper proje£Iing beyond 
the under. — Its manners are fimilar to thofe of a Squir- 
rel. It fits up, holds its food in its fore paws with great 
dexterity, and feeds itfelf. When irritated, it fits ftiil 
more ere£i, or throws itfelf upon its back, making a loud 

and harfli noife. It feeds on vegetables, fmall birds, 

&c. 
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The fur Is long, foft, and very clofe of a mijfed 
brown or greyifh colour on the back ; the under parts of 
a ydlowilh-white. Its tail is prehenfile, very broad at 
the bafe, tapers to the end, and is naked on the under 
fide, — The female* is fuTnifhed with a pouch. 




The KANGUROO 

is a native of New-Holland, where it was firft difeover- 

ed by Sir Jofeph Banks. ^Its head is fmall and taper, 

ears large and cre£l:, upper lip divided, the end of the 
nofe black, noftrils wide, lower jaw fliortet than the up- 
per, and there are whifleers on both ; it likewife has 
ft tong hairs above and below the eyes ; its head, neck, 
and flioulders, are fmall | the lower parts of the body in- 
creafing in thicknefs to the rump j its tail is long, very 
thick near the rump, and taper j its fore feet are ex- 
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trcmely fiiort, and are maftly nfed in digging or bringing 
its food to its mouth; it moves altogether on its hind 
legs, making fucceffivc bounds of ten or twelve feet, 
with fuch rapidity, as to outftrip the deeteft Greyhound ; 
it fprings from rock to rock, and leaps over huflxes feven 
or eight feet high, with great cafe; it has five toes on 
its fore feet, — three on the hind, the middle one very 
long; the inner claw is divided down tfie middle into 
two parts. 

The Kanguroo refts on its hind legs, which are hard, 
black, and naked on the under fide. Its fur Is fhort and 
foft, of a reddilh aih colour, lighter on the lower parts. 

It is the only quadruped our colonifts have yet met 
with in New South-Wales that fupplies them with ani- 
mal food. There arc two kinds. The largell that 

had been ihot weighed about 1401b-; and meafured, 
from the point of the nofe to the end of the tail, fix feet 
one inch; the tail, two feet one inch; head, eight inch- 
es; fore legs, one foot; hind legs, two feet eight inches; 
circumference of the fore part of the body, near the legs, 
one foot one inch; and of the hind part, three feet. 
The fmalJer kind feldom exceed 6olb. 

This animal is furnilhed with a pouch, fimilar to that 
of the Opoffum ; in which its young are nurfed and fliel- 
tered. 
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The KANGUROO-RAT of New 
South-Wales 

is about the fize of a Rabbity and in fliape rcfembles the 
Kanguroo, both in refpe£t to the fliortnefs of the fore 
legs* and the peculiar conftru£tion and ufe of the hind 
ones I the form of the head is like that of a Rat, and its 
body nearly of the fame colour; in the upper jaw it has 
two long cutting teeth, with three fliort ones on each 
fide of them; in the lower jaw, two long cutting teeth, 
and three grinders on each fide. 

The female, like moft of the animals of that country, 
has a pouch, like the Opoflum. 

It feeds on vegetables, burrows in the ground, and is 
very tame and inoiFenfivet 
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The Yellow MACAUCO. 




Tfie Ring-tailed MACAUCO. 



T he Yellow Macauco has been clafled with the 
Weafel tribe hy Mr Pennant, in his Hiflory of 
Quadrupeds j and it feema to bear fome general refem- 
blance to that fpedes of animals. Its head is flat and 
broad ; its ears are fliort, eyes fmaU, body long and flen- 
der, legs and thighs Ihort and thick, and it has five 
ftraight toes on each foot; Its fur is fliort, foftj and 
glofly, — of a black colour, mixed with yellow, on the 
back 5 the cheeks, infide of the legs, and beily, yellow j 
along the back, from head to tail, there is a broad dtilky 
fttipe*, and another on the belly, lialf way from the tail, 
C c 4 
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which is nearly as long as its body, of a bright tawny 
colour, mixed with black, and has the fame prehenfile 
faculty as thofe of fome kinds of Monkies. Its length, 
from nofe to tail, is nineteen inches. 

One of this fpecies was fliewn in London fome years 
ago, and was faid to have been brought from Jamaica, 
where it is called the Potto. It was good-natured and 
fportive, would catch hold of any thing with its tail, and 
fufpend itfelf by it. 

The Ring-tajled Macauco is a very beautiful 
animal, about the fize of a Cat. Its body and limbs are 
long and flender; its tail very long, and marked with al- 
ternate bars of black and white : In the conformation of 
its paws, it feeras to approach the Monkey kind ; but its 
nofe is long and fliarp, like that of a Fox } and its ears 
are alfo large and pointed : Its head and tliroat are 

white; eyes large, and furrounded with black: Its fur 
is gloffy, foft, and delicate,— of a reddifli-afli colour on 
the back; belly white. 

It is found in Madagafcar and the neighbouring ifles, 

is very playful, but not mifchievoiis. When in ma^ 

tion, it makes a fort of galloping progrefs in an oblique 
dire£l!on, and carries its tail almoft ered: ; hut when fit- 
ting, it is twifted round the body, and bitought over its 

head, -Troops of thirty or forty are fometimes feen 

together. 

It is a cleanly animal; and, when taken young, may 
be eahly tamed. 
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The Tail-less MACAUCO. 



Bengal, lives in woods, and feeds on fruits j is fond of 
eggs and fmall birds, which it devours greedily. 

It is a very ina£live animal, and its motions flow } very 
tenacious of its hold, and makes a plaintive noife. 

Its head is fmall, and nofe pointed ; each eye is edged 
with a circle of white, which is alfo furrounded with 
another of black j its body is covered with a fliort filky 
fur, of a reddifli-afli colour ; the toes naked ; nails flat, 
except thofe on the inner toes of the hind feet, which 
arc (harp and crooked. Its length, from the nofe to the 
rump, is flxtecn inches. 
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The MONGOOZ. 



The Tail-less Macauco is found in Ceylon and 
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The Mokgooz is nearly of the fame fize as the Ring- 
tailed Macauco- 

Its fur is fine, foft, and woolly, — of a deep hrowniih- 
a(h colour; the eyes are of a beautiful orange colour, 
furrounded with black; the ears are fliort; cheeks white; 
end of the nofe black ; the tail very long, and covered 
with hair of the fame fort and colour as the body; its 
hands and feet are naked, and of a dufky colour; its 
nails, except one upon the inner toe of each hind foot, 
are flat. 

It inhabits Madagafcar and the ifles adjacent, fleeps in 
trees, is very playful and good-natured, feeds on fruits, 
is extremely tender, and cannot bear any change to a Icfs 
temperate climate. 

The LORIS 

is a very flender animal, and differs greatly from the pre- 
ceding, both in form and manners. 

It is not much larger than a Squirrel, but its limbs are 
longer ; the hind legs greatly exceed the fore in length ; 
the thumbs on each foot arc more cliftindt and feparate 
from the toes than thofe of other Macaucos ; its nofe is 
pointed, like that of a Dog ; its forehead high ; ears 
round and thin ; its fur is lliort and delicately foft, of a 
tawny colour on the back, and whitifh below: It has no 
tail* 

The Loris is a native of Ceylon, very active, lives in 
trees, and feeds on fruit. Seba fays, the male climbs 
the trees, and taftes the fruit before he prefents it to his 
mate. 
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The Black MACAUCO, 

0T Vari of M. Buffon, is larger thati the Motigooz.— — 
It is a native of Madagafcar, is very fierce, and makes a 
loud noife in the woods ; but, when tamed, is gentle and 

good-natured* Its eyes are of a deep orange colour. 

Round its head, the hair is long, and Hands out like a 
Tuffi 

The general colour of thk animal is black \ but fonie 
are white, fpotted with black. The feet are black and 
naked. 

The TARSIER 

is remarkable for the great length of its hind legs, in 
which it refembles the Jerboa ; has four lleiider toes and 
a diftindl thumb on each foot i Its vifage is pointed ; eyes 
large and prominent \ ears cre£l, broad, and naked : Its 
hair is foft and woolly, of a deep afli colour, mixed with 
tawny : Its length, from the nofe to the rump, is nearly 
fix inches; the tail is nine inches long, round, fcaly, aU 
moft naked, like that of a Rat, and tufted at the end, 

It is found in fonie of the remote iflands of India, 
cfpecially Amboyna. 
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Animals of the MONKEY Kind, 

E come now to the defcription of a numerous 



race of animals, confifling of a greater variety 
of kinds, and making nearer approaches to the human 
fpecies, both iu form and aftion, than any other clafs of 
quadrupeds. 

Monkies are found only in the warmeft parts of the 
world, and chieily in the torrid zone. They abound in 
the woods of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from thence to Ethiopia ; in all parts of India 
and its ifles j in the Sooth of China ; in Japan ; and in 
South- America, from the Iflhmus of Darien as far as Pa- 
Taguay. A fpecies or two are alfo met with in Arabia 
and the province of Baxbary, 

On account of the n umbers and diiferent appearances 
of thcfc animals, they have been divided Into three 
dafles, and deferibed under the following denomi nations j 
via.“ApEs, or fuch as have no tails; Baboons, or fuch 
iS have fhort tails; Mon kies, or fuch as have long tails. 

In the Ape kind, we fee the whole external machine 
ftrongly imprelTed with the human Hkenefs, and capable 
of Gmilar exertions: They walk upright, their pofleriors 
are flefliy, their legs are furnilhed with calves, and their 
hands and feet are nearly like the human. 

In the Baboon, we perceive a more diftant refem- 
blance of the human form; He generally goes upon all 
four, feldoro upright, but when conftrained to it in a 
ftate of fervitude, — Some of them are as tall as a man, 
— ^They have Oiort tails, long faces, funk eyes, are ex- 
tremely difgufling, lafeivious, and poflefled of the moft 
brutal iiercenefs. 
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The Monkey kind are removed ftili farther, and 
arc much Icfs than the former. Their tails are generally 
longer than their bodies v although they fit upon 
their pofteriors, they always move upon all four, — They 
are a lively, a£Uve race of animals* full of frolic and gri- 
mace, greatly addiftcd to thieving, and extremely fond 
of imitating human a£lions, but always with a mifchiev- 
ous intention. 




The ORAN-OUTANG, or WILD- 
MAN OF THE Woods, 

Is the largefl: of all the Ape kind, and makes the nearcft 
approach to the human figure. One of this kind, dif- 
fe£led by Dr Tyfon, has been very accurately dcfcribed 
by him. The principal external diFcrences pointed out 
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by tbat learnecf pliyfician, rmififlied in the great length of 
the arms, and (hortnefs of the thighs ; the thumb is alfo 
much fmaller, and the palm of the hand longer and nar- 
rower, than in man y the form of the feet is very diflimi- 
lar, the toes being much longer, and the large toe placed 
at a greater diftance from the others j the forehead is 
higher, the nofe flat, and the eyes much funk; Befide 
thefe, the anatomift has enumerated a variety of eflential 
differences in the internal conformation of the Oran-Ou- 
tang; all of which fufEciently evince, that, though he 
has the ftrongeft affinity to the hnman form of any other 
quadruped ; yet, as Buffon elegantly obfervcs, the in- 
terval which feparates the two fpecies is immenfe; the 
refemblance in figure and organization, and the move- 
ments of imitation which feem to refult from thefe fimi- 
lariries, neither make him approach the nature of man, 
nor elevate him above that of the brute/' 

The Oran-Outang is found in the interior parts of 
Africa, in Madagafcar, Borneo, and fome parts of tlie 
Eaft-Indies, 

It is a folitary animal, avoids mankind, and lives only 
in the moft defert places. 

The largeft of the kind are faid to be about fix feet 
high, very a£Uve, ftrong, anti intrepid, capable of over- 
coming the ftrongeft man : They are llkewife exceeding- 
ly fwift, and cannot eafily be taken alive,— They live en- 
tirely on fruits and nuts, will fometimes attack and kill 
the negroes who wander in the woods, and drive away 
the elephants that happen to approach too near the place 
of their refidence. They fometimes furprize the female 
negroes, and carry them off into the woods, where they 
compel them to ftay with them. 

When taken young, however, the Oran-Outang is ca- 
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pablc of being tamed I and rendered extrcmclj' doelic*^ 
One of them, fhewn in London fome years ago, was 
taught to fit at table, make ufe of a fpoon or fork in eat- 
ing its viftuals, and drink wine or other liquors out of a 
glafs. It was extremely mild, afFe&ionate, and good-na- 
tured ; much attached to its keeper, and obedient to his 
commands. Its afpedl was grave, and its difpofition me- 
lancholy. It was young, and only two feet four inches 
high. Its body was covered with hair of a black colour, 
which was much thicker and clofer on the back than on 
the fore part of the body ; the hands and foies of the feet 
were naked, and of a duiky colour. 

A variety, called the Pigmy, is found in Guinea, 
Ethiopia, and other parts of Africa, much fmaller than 
the lafl, being not more than a foot and a half in length. 
It is very tractable, good-natured, and eafily tamed ^ is 
fuppofed to have been the Fithec&s of the ancients- It 
lives in woods, and feeds on fruits and infe£ls.— Troops 
of them aflemble together, and defend themfeives from 
the attacks of wild beafts in the defert by throwing a 
cloud of fand behind them, which blinds their puifuers, 
and facilitates their efcape. 



> 
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The gibbon 

is diftingaifhed by the extraordinary length of its arms, 
which reach to the ground when its body is upright, and 
give it a difgufting appearance. Its face is flat, and of a 
tawny colour, furrounded with a circle of grey hair, 
which adds to the fingularity of its afpeft j its eyes are 
large and deep funk j ears round and naked; body cover- 
ed on all parts with black rough hair, except its buttocks, 
which are quite naked. 

It is a mild, gentle, and traftable animal; feeds on 
fruits, leaves, and barks of trees , is a native of the Eall- 
Indies, Sumatra, and the Molucca ifles ; and meafures 
fyom three to four feet in height. 
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The MAGOT, or Barbary APE, 

is -wilder and more untradlable than the others. His 
head is large, and his nofe prominent; He likew'ife dif- 
fers from the laft, in having cheek pouches, which he 
frequently fills with food hefore he begins to eat: The 
canine teeth are large and ftrong ; ears ^nd, and fomc- 
what like thofe of a man ; The body is covered with hair 
of a brown colour, inclining to green; lighter on the 
belly. When {landing ereft upon his hind legs, he is 
generally two feet and a half or three feet high. He 
walks oftener on four than on two feet ; and, when reft- 
Ing, fupports his body on two prominent callofities, fitu- 
ated on his buttocks. 

The Magot is a very common fpecies ; and is found in 
tnoft parts of Africa, from Barbary to the Cape of Good 




The baboon 

differs from animals of the Ape kiadi not only in ex- 
ternal appearance, but alfo in temper and difpofidon. 
Fierce, untraflable, and libidinous, its difpofition feems 
to partake of the hideous and dlfgufting deformities of 
its outward figure* — Its body is thick, compad, and ner- 
vous j and its ftrength prodigious- — -Neither art nor ca- 
refles can render it in any degree docile or obedient. It 
feems to be continually fretting with rage, and feeking 
every opportunity of (hewing its favage and vicious pro- 
penfities, — In a Rate of captivity, it muft be kept dofely 
confined j and, even in that ftate, we have feen one (hake 
the bars of its cage fo powerfully with its hands, as to 
excite the utmoft terror in the fpedators. 

This animal, of which we have given a very faithful 
reprefentation from the life, was about four feet high 
when Handing on its hind legs: Its head was large, 
fliDulders of an amazing ftrength and thicknefs, its muz- 
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zle long and thick, eyes fmall and deep funk, its canine 
teeth very large and formidable, and it had pouches in 
its cheeks : The hair on its head was long, and formed a 
very elegant toupee from its forehead and each fide of its 
face, which, when angry, it ere£led \ the hair on the bo- 
dy was uniformly of a light reddifh-brown j the tail fliort, 
and darker at the end j buttocks red and naked* 

The Baboon inhabits the hotteft parts of Africa *, feeds 
on fruits, roots, and other^ vegetables* — Numerous troops 
fometimes make thdr appearance, plundering gardens 
and cultivated grounds. They arc extremely dexterous 
in throwing the fruit from one to another, and by this 
means will do incredible damage in a very ihort time* 

The female brings forth only one young at a time, 
which file carries in her arms, and fuckles at her breaft. 
— Notwithftanding its libidinous difpofition, it will not 
breed in temperate climates* 
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The Great Ribbed-&ose BABOON. 

This fingular creature is no lefs remarkable for its 
great fize and ftrength, than for the variety of beautiful 
colours on different parts of its body. Its nofe is marked 
with broad ribs on each fide, of a fine violet-blue colour: 
A vermilion line begins a little above the eyes; and, run- 
ning down on each fide of the nofe, which is fomewhat 
fimilar to that of a Hog, fpreads over the tip of it ; The 
infides of the ears are blue, which gradually foftens to a 
purple, and terminates in vermilion ; the rump is alfo of 
a vermilion colour; and the beautiful colours on the hips 
are gradations from red to blue : The hair on the fore- 
head is long, turns back, and forms a kind of pointed 
creft : Its beard is dark at the roots, orange at the mid- 
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cUe, and yellow at the end : The back and legs are cover- 
ed with ftiort hahj of a dark brown colour, mixed with 
ydbw ; the breaft and belly with long whitift hair, 
fpcckled with fmall dark fpots : Its tail is ihort and hairy, 
nails flat, feet and hands black and naked. 

One of this kind was exhibited about twelve years ago 
in the North of England. It was five feet high, ex- 
tremely fierce, libidinons, and ftrong: At the fight of 

women, it difcovered marks of the moil violent paffion i 
It once caught hold of a lady, who was fo incautious as 
to approach too near it ; and (lie was with fome difficulty 
refcued by the Interference of the keeper. Its voice was 
ftrong and harffi, not unlike the ordinary growl of the 
Lion. It generally went upon its four feet, unlefs 
obliged by its keeper to ftand ereiSt. Its moft ufual atti- 
tude was fitting on its rump, with its arms placed before 
it. 

This creature inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. 
Schreber fays, it lives on fucculent fruits and nuts, is 
fond of eggs, will put eight at once Into its pouches, 
then take them out one by one, break them at the end| 
and fwallow the contents. 

Our reprefentation of this animal was done from a 
drawing in the poffeffion of the Rev. Mr Egerton, taken 
from the life by an eminent painter. . 

We fappofe the Mandriil of Buffbn to be a variety of 
this fpecies. 
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The Small Ribbed-nose BABOON 

feems to agree in every refpe£t with that defcribed by 
Mr Pennant^ In the firfl roJume of his Hiftory of Qua- 
drupeds, under the name of the Mandrill, 

The annexed cut was done from the iiving animal, in 
the poffeflion of Mr Rayne, furgeon, in Newcaftle- 
It is about fifteen inches in height ; its face flat, of a 
fine blue colour; eyes bright hazel, exceedingly brilliaiit 
and lively ; the cheeks marked with fmall ribs, bounded 
^ith thick bufhy hair, of a greenifli colour, beautifully 
fpeckled with black, falling back on each fide ; the hair 
on the forehead is of the fame colour, very Jong, and 
runs up to a point on the top of the flioulders; the muz- 
zle is broad, and furniflied with fhort hair, thinly feat- 
tcred on each fide ; on the chin it has a fhort thin beard, 
ending in a point, where it is of an orange colour; the 
hair on the body is dark brown, mixed with fhades of 
green on the back and Tides, — the haunches dufky ; the 
ears are fmall, naked, and pointed ; the tail fhort and 
hairy; the buttocks bare, and of a red flefli-colour ; 
bands and feet naked: It has cheek poaches; feeds on 
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fruits, nuts, roots, and other vegetables. It is lively, 
play ful, and full of mifchicvous frolics ; walks commonly 
on all four, is in continual motion, and leaps with afto- 

nilhing agility. This fpecies is faid to come from the 

coafl of Guinea. 




The MAIMON, or Pig-tailed BABOON, 

fo termed from its fliort naked pig-like tail, is the Icaft 
of all the Baboon kind; a gentle, mild, and traflahle 
animal ; very lively and frolicfome ; but has none of that 
impudent petulance fo peculiar to moft of its fpecies. — 
Its muzzle is large and thick ; face and ears naked, and 
of a flelh colour ; the hair on the head and back is of a 
deep olive, paleft on the belly ; it has hazel eyes, cheek 
pouches, callofities on the buttocks, which are naked, 

and of a red colour. is a native of Sumatra and 

Japan. 

One of this kind was Ihewn in the North in 1788, 
from which this drawing was made. 

D d 4 
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It is a curious circumflance, that not only this, but 
every animal of the Baboon and Monkey kind we have 
yet fecn, have fliewn a remarkable greedinefs for tobac- 
CO, muftard, and even fnuff, which they eat without ex- 
prefllng the fmalleft inconvenience, and always fecra ex. 
tremcly defirous for more* 




The Dog. faced BABOON 

is diftingoiihed by a longer tall than the reft of its kind ; 
In this refpea, it feems to bear fome affinity to the Mon- 
key, and has been mentioned under that denomination 
by feveral naturalifts. 

We may obferve here, that, in tracing the progrefs of 
animated Nature, we are led, by the moft imperceptible 
gradations, from one kind to another : The line of repa- 
ration feems fo faintly drawn, that we are frequently at 
a lofs how to fix the boundaries of one clafs without en- 
croaching upon that of another; and, notwithftanding 
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the regularity and order which every-where prevail a- 
mong the numerous families that inhabit the earth, the 
heft and moft approved fyftems of arrangement fall infi- 
nitely fhort of precifion : They ferve, indeed, to dircQ: 
us to the general charaaers which form the dtflinguifli- 
ing features of each genus, but arc very inadequate to 
diferiminate the intermingled lliades and nice touches by 
which all are diverfified. 

riie drawing of this animal was taken from one fhewn 

in London under the name of the Persian Savage. 

Its head was large; muzzle long and thick; eyes fmall; 
face naked, and of an olive colour; the hair on its fore- 
head feparated in the middle, and liung down on each 
fide of the face, from thence down its back as far as its 
waift ; it was long and fliaggy, of a bluifli-grcy colour, 
freckled with dark fpots; the hair on the lower part of 
the body fliort ; its buttocks bare and red. 

That deferibed by Mr Pennant, which feems to agret 
with this, is reprefented as very fierce and nntraaabic. 

It inhabits the hotteft parts of Africa and Alia, lives in 
troops, and commits great depredations in gardens and 
cultivated grounds; is above five feet high, exceedingly 
ftrong, vicious, and impudent. 

The Ursine BABOON 

is not unlike the lafl, but rather lefs. Its nofe is long ; 
head large ; ears Ihort ; forehead high and prominent, 
terminating in a ridge ; the body thick and ftrong, co- 
vered with long dulky hair, which gives it the appear- 
ance of a young Bear j its tail half the length of the bo- 
dy ; buttocks red. 

This animal is very numerous about tlic C*pe of Good 
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Hope.'— ^Troops of them aflemblc together, and make ci- 
peditions for the fake of plundeti in which they obfene 
the utmoft precaution. To prevent fnrprize, they place 
a centinel, which, upon fight of a man, gives a loud yell; 
when the whole troop retreats with the greateft precipi- 
tation. It is highly entertaining to fee the females car- 
rying off their young ones clinging to their backs ; whilft 
their pouches arc crammed fo full of fruit, that they 
feem ready to burft. They fometimes form a line, and 
throw the fruit from one to another, in order to carry it 
off the more expeditioufly. 

The WANDEROU 

is a native of Ceylon and the Eaft-fndies, Its head is 

thick and long, and furrounded with a large quantity of 
white hair, which falls down below the chin, forming a 
rough, lhaggy beard; the reft of the body is covered 
with a dark-brown coat, almoft black- Like all ani- 

mals of this kind, it is wild and vicious; but, when 
taken young, may eafily be tamed ; and appears to be 
more fufccptible of education than other Baboons. 

There are feveral varieties of this fpecies. — The bodies 
of fome are black, with white beards ; in others, the bo- 
dy is whitifti, and the beard black ; Some are found en- 
tirely white; but this fpccics is extremely rare, and is 
faid to be ftronger and more mifehievous than the others. 

Tliefe bearded Baboons are much efteemed for the 
gravity of their appearance ; and are ufed by the Indians 
in their ceremonies and fhows, in which they are faid ta 
acquit themfelves to the admiration of the fpeftators* 
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The M a C a Q^U E, 

or Hare-upped Monkey of Mr Pennant, is placed 
next to the Baboons, and makes the neareft approach to 
them in the form of its body, which is fhort and thick : 
Its head and muzzle are large; its vifage ugly^ naked, 
and wrinkled; and its noflrils divided, like thofe of a 
Hare : Its tail, however, is long, like that of a Monkey : 
The colour of the hair on the upper part of the body is a 
greenifti-afli,— lighter on the breaft and belly. 

There are feveral varieties, which differ both in fizc 
and col our p 

This animal is found in Guinea, Congo, and fome of 
the fouthern parts of Africa. — They go in troopSj and do 
infinite mifehief to plantations of millet, which they car- 
ry off under their arms and in their mouths. They are 
extremely nice and delicate in their choice ; and, by pull- 
ing up what does not pleafe them, do more damage than 
by what they really eat. 

The PATAS, or Red MONKEY, 

is nearly of the fame fize with the Macaque, and inhabits 
the fame country; its body is, however, rather longer, 
its face lefs hideous, and its hair more beautifuL It is 
remarkable for the brilliancy of its coat, which is of fo 
bright a red, as to have the appearance of being painted. 

There are two varieties of this kind : The one is dif- 
tinguilhed by a black line above the eyes, extending from 
ear to ear ; in the other, the line is white. Both have 
long hair under the chin, and round the cheeks ; which 
in the hrft is yellow, and in the fecond white : The oofe 
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is black j the under part of the body of an afti colour^ 
tinged with yellow- 

Thefe Monkics are very numerous on the banks of the 
rirer Senegal- — They are fo curious, as fometimes to de- 
fcend from the tops of trees to the extremities of the 
branches, while boats are pafling, and feem to obferye 
them with great attention. If not dillurbed, their farai* 
liarky becomes troublefome; They break off branches, 
throw them at the paffengers, and frequently with fo fare 
an aim, as to annoy them not a little j but, upon being 
fhot at, they fet up moft hideous cries, endeavour to re- 
venge themfelves by colledling more offenfive materials, 
fuch as ftones, dirt, 8cc- which they throw at the enemy, 
and foon retire. 

TravclJcrs relate, that in Guinea Monkics are fre- 
quently feen together in troops of forty or fifty, plun- 
dering gardens and fields of corn with great holdnefs. 
One of them (lands on a tree, lifteiis, and looks about 
on all Tides, while the reft are bufy- Upon the leaft ap- 
pearance of interruption, he fets up a loud cry to alarm 
the party ; when they immediately fly off with the booty 
they have collefted, leaping from tree to tree with prodi- 
gious agility- 

The M a L B R O U C K 

differs little from the laft, cither in difpofition or man- 
ners. It is a native of Bengal, Is fond of fruits, fre- 

quently fteals into plantations of fugar-canes, loads itfelf 
with them, and, if purfued, will throw away a part to 
carry off the remainder with more eafe, — It efcapes the 
purfuit of Tigers and other wild beaks, by climbing 
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traeSj and leaping from one to another. Serpents arc 
the moft deadly enemies of this and all the Monkey kind ; 
They follow them to the higheft branches of the trees, 
and frequently furprize them whilft they are Beeping. 



The Chinese Bonnet MONKEY 

appears to be only a variety of the Malbrouck : The prin- 
cipal diflPerence con Gils in its having the hair on its head 
difpofed in the form of a fiat bonnet, from which its 
name has been derived. It inhabits the fame country, 
and lives in the fame manner. 

When fruits and fucculent plants fail them, thefc ani- 
mals are faid to eat infe< 9 s, and fometinies watch by the 
fea-fide for crabs and other ihelhfifli, which they are ve- 
ry dexterous in catching. 

They are never thoroughly tamed, and cannot be tru fl- 
ed without a chain, — They do not breed when in a ftate 
of confinement, even in their own country ; but require 
to be at perfect freedom in their native woods- 

The MANGABEY 

is diftinguiftied from all other Monkies by a very remark- 
able charafter. Its eye-lids are naked, of a pure white 
colour ; and round each eye there is a prominent ring : 
The hair on the bead and body is of a yellowifli-brown 
colour i that on the belly white* Some of them have a 
broad collar of white hair furronnding their neck and 
face.— They arc natives of Madagafcar- 
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The CALLITRIX, or Green MONKEY, 

fo called from its beautiful hair, which, on the upper 
part of the body and tall, is of a fine green colour ; the 
throat, belly, and under fide of the limbs, are of a filvciy 
whitenefs: The tail is eighteen inches long, length of 
the body thirteen, height eight and a half. 

It is common in the Cape de Verd iflande and the 
Eaft-Indies ; and is alfo found in Mauritania, and in the 
territories of ancient Carthage. — Hence it is probable, 
fays M. Biiffon, that it was known to the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that it was one of thofe long-tailed Mon- 
kies, to which they gave the general name of Callitrix. 

It feems to be the fame kind as that mentioned by 
Adanfon; who relates, that the woods of Podor, along 
the river Niger, are full of Green Apes, which, from 
their colour, are fcarcely difcernible among the branches 
of the trees where they live. 

The animal from which the above was taken, was a 
female, in the pofiellion of William Hargrave, efq; of 
Shawdon. 




i: 
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The mustache 

is a beautiful little animal, having a tuft of yellow hair 
on each check, and another on the top of the head, 
which is long and upright ; Its face is of a bluiih colour, 
body of a greenifli afh, breaft and belly lighter. Its 
length is only one foot ; that of the tail eighteen inches. 
— It is a native of Guinea. 

The TALAPOIN 

is a native of the Eaft-Indies, where it is fuffered to mul- 
tiply without moleftation, owing to the religious faperlli- 
tion of the bramins, which forbids them to take the life 
of any kind of animal whatever. They arc fo tame and 
familiar, that numbers of them frequently come into 
their towns, enter the houfes, and, if not prevented, help 
themfelves to whatever they meet with that is agreeable 
to them i fuch as fruits, fweetmeats, 

The Talapoin is about twelve inches long : Its head is 
round j ears black, and fliapcd like the human ; eyes of 
a bright hazel colour, with black pupils | the hair on the 
back, upper part of the body, and limbs, of a dulky yel- 
low, tinged with green, — the belly lighter; its tail very 
long, flender, and of an olive colour. 
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The Varied MONKEY, or MONA, 

is befl known of all the Monkey tribe, being more fre- 
quently brought into Europe than any other, — —It is a 
, native of Barbary and other northern parts of Africa, 
Arabia, and Perfia j where it' is called the Moha j from 
which our general term is derived; 

Its nofe is fliort and thick ^ its face of a dark lead co- 
lour 5 the beard on each fide long, and of a greenilh-ycl- 
low j the top of the head is bright yellow, freckled with 
black \ back and Odes deep brown, with black freckles ; 
legs, feet, and tail, black ; infide of the thighs of a pak 
blue colour, thinly covered with whitifh hairs j and on 
each fide of the rump, clofe by the tail, is a large white 
fpot. 

The drawing and defcriptlon were taken from the liv- 
ing animal, in the pofleflion of Robert Hedley, efqj of 
Newcaftle, It was remarkably gentle, tame, and fami- 
liar i and feemed to have fome attachment to thofe with 
whom it was acquaintedi Its length was eighteen inch- 
es ; tail about two feet- It was fed with bread, roafted 
meat, and fruit of all kinds, of which it was particuiaily 
fond. 
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All the Baboons and Monkies we have yet defcrlbed^ 
are furnifticd with cheek-pouches, capable of containing 
food fufBcient to fupply them for a day or two: They 
alfo ferve as receptacles for whatever they obtain more 
than fupplies their prefent wants. But wt have thought 
it unueceflary to repeat this drcumftance in the account 
of every animal of thofe kinds. 

The DOUG 

differs from other Monkies, in having no callofities on 
its buttocks, which are entirely covered with hair; it is 
alfo much larger, being nearly four feet high when cieGt* 
Its face is fliort and rather fiat, fumifhed on each fide 
with long hairs, of a pale yellow colour; its body is 
beautifully variegated with differently coloured hair ; 
round the neck there is a collar of a bluifh-purple co- 
lour; the top of the head and body are grey; breafl and 
belly yellow; arms white below, and black above; tail 
white ; feet black ; face and ears red ; lips black ; and 

round each eye there is a black ring. It is found in 

Cochin-China, and in the ifland of Madagafcar; where 
it is called the Sifac. 

M, Buffon places the Done in the lall clafs of thofe 
animals of the Monkey kind that belong to the old conti- 
nent ; and deferibes it as forming a {hade between them 
and the Monkies of America, which he diftinguilhes by 
the generic names of Sapajous and Sagoins.- — They 
both of them differ from Monkies, in having neither 
cheek-pouches nor callofities on their buttocks ; and they 
are diftinguilhed from each other by chara£lcrs peculiar 
to each. The Sapajou is furnilhed with a prehenfile tail, 

E e 
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urider fiarf cif wMch is generSiny' covefed with a 
fmooth naked fkin : The animal can coil it up or extend 
it at plcafure, fufpend itfelf by its extremity on the 
briinches of ttecs, or ufe it as a hand to lay hold of any 
thing it wants- The tails of all the Sagoins, on the con- 
traiy, are longer than thofe of the Sapajous, ftraight, 
flaccid, and entirely covered with hair, — This diierencc 
alone is fufficient to diftinguifti a Sapajou from a Sagoin* 

We now proceed to the hiflory and defeription of the 
moft t'Cmarkable of this numerous race- 

The OUARINE, or PREACHER, 

is the largcft of all the American Menkies, being about 
the fize of a large Fox. Its body is covered with Jong 
fmooth hair, of a Aiming black colour, forming a kind of 
ruff round the animal’s neck : Its tail is long, atid always 
twifted at the end- 

Great numbers of thefe Monkies Inhabit the woods of 
Brazil and Guiana; and, from the noife they make, ard 
called Howling Monkhs* Several of them aflemble toge- 
ther; and placing themfdves in a kind of regular order, 
one of them begins firft with a loud tone, which may be 
heard to a great diftance; the reft foon join in a general 
chorus, the moft diffonant and tremendous that can be 
conceived : On a fudden they all flop, except the fiTft, 
who fmifties fingly ; and the aflembly breaks up. 

Thefe Monkies are faid to be very fierce, and fo wild 
and mifehievouSj that they can neither be conquered nor 

tamed. They feed on fruits, grain, herbs, and fome- 

times infe£ls ; live in trees, and leap from bough tb 
bough with wonderful agility, catching hold with their 
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hands and tails aS they throw themfelves from one 
branch to anotherj and maintain themfekes fo firmly, 
that, even when ftiot, they remain fixed to the trees 
where they die. 

The flcfli of the Ouarinc is good; and is not only 
eaten by the natives, but alfo by Europeans who frequent 
thofe parts* 

The COAITA 

is fomewhat lefs than the Ouarine/ Its body and limbs 
are long and flender; hair black and rough | tail long, 
and naked on the under fide* 

This animal is found in the neighbourhood of Car^ 
thagena, in Guiana, Brazil, and Peru* — Great numbers 
alTociate together* — They feldom appear on the ground j 
but live moftly in trees, and feed on fruits : When thefe 
are not to be had, they are faid to eat fifties, worms, and 
infers i are extremely dexterous in catching their prey, 
and make great ufe of their tails in feizing it* 

The Coaitas are very lively and a£tive, — In paffing 
from one tree to another, they fometimes form a chain, 
linked to each other by their tails; and fwing in that 
manner till the loweft catches hold of a branch, and 
draws up the reft. When fruits are ripe, they are ge- 

nerally fat s and their fiefli is then faid to be excellent* 

There are many varieties of the Coaita, which differ 
chiefly in cokmr. Some are totally black, others brown, 
and fome have white hair on the under parts of the body, 
—They are Called Spider Msnkiei by Edwards, on ac- 
couT^ of tli€ length and ilendernefs of their legs and tails, 
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M* BufFon fuppofes the ExqjjiivcA to be another va- 
riety of this fpedes, — It is nearly of the fame fize ; bat 
its colour is variegated. The hair on its back is black 
and yellow ; its throat and belly white.*— Its manner of 
living is the fame with that of the Coaita ; and it inha- 
bits the fame countries. Both kinds are remarkable in 

having only four lingers on each hand, being quite defti- 
tute of the thumb. 

The SAJOU, or CAPUCIN, 

There are two varieties of this fpccies, — the Brown 
and the Greyj which, in other refpefts, are perfe£tly 
fimilar. Their faces are of a flelh colour, thinly covered 
with downj tails long, full of hair on the upper fide, 
naked below, and prehenfiie ; hands black and naked j 
length of the body about twelve inches. 

Thefe animats inhabit Guiana, are extremely lively 
and agile^ and their conftitution feems better adapted to 
the temperate climates of Europe than moft of the Sapa- 
jou kind. M. Buffon mentions a few inftances of their 
having produced in France. 

The Sajous are very capricious in their attachments, 
being fond of particular perfons, and difeovering the 
greateft averfion to others. 

The SAI, or WEEPER, 

inhabits Brazil j is very mild, docile, and timid j of a 
grave and ferious afpeft ; has an appearance of weeping; 
and, when irritated, makes a plaintive noife. — It is about 
fourteen inches long; the tail longer than the body; hair 
on the back and tides of a deep brown colour, mixed 
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lower parts.- — ^There is a variety with 
white hair on the throat and breaft^ 



Great numbers of thefe creatures affemble together^ 
particularly in ftormy weather; and make a great chat- 
tering. They live much in trees, which bear a pod- 

ded fruit as large as beans, on which they principally 
feed. 

The SAIMIRI, or Orange MONKEY, 

is a moft beautiful animal; but fo extremely delicate, 
that it cannot well bear to be brought from its own cli- 



nic uoay iiiurt iiuu a uiimijg 

orange ; its tall is very long : Its prehenfile faculty is 



is fometimes called the Fox-tailed Monkey; be- 
caufc its tail, like that of the Fox, is covered with long 
hair- Its body is about feventeen inches in length ; hair 



the under fide ; its face is tawny, and covered with a fine 





kIj Wj much weaker than the reft of the Sapajoua ; and on that 

itiifuitt account, it may be faid to form a flmde between them 

iSitSif and the Sagoins, which have long tails, entirely covered 
mm with hair, but of no ufe in fufpendmg their bodies from 



the branches of trees or other objefts. 




The S a K I 



i long,— of a dark brown colour on the back, lighter on 



ffiort whitifli down ; the forehead and fides of the face 
are white; its hands and feet are black, with claws in-* 
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The Saki is a native of Guiana, where it is called the 
Saecawiniee. 



The TAMARIN 

it about the fizc of a Squirrel : Its face is naked, of a 
fwarthy fiefli colour-, its upper lip fomewhat divided; its 
ears are very large and ere£l, from whence it is called 
the Great-eared Monket ; its hair is foft, fliaggy, 
and of a black colour; hands and feet covered with 
orange-coloured hair, very fine and fmooth; its nails 
long and crooked ; tail black, and twice the length of its 
body. 

The Tamarin inhabits the hotter parts of South-Amc- 
rica; is a lively, pleafanc animal; eafily tamed; but fo 
‘delicate, that it cannot bear a removal to a Icfs temperate 

climate. 
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The OUISTITI, or CAGVI, 

is ftiU fmaller than the Tam arm ^ its head and body not 
exceeding feveii inches in length: Its tail is long, bulhy^ 
and, Hke that of the Macauco, marked with alternate 
rings of black arid aih colour j its face is naked, of a 
fwarthy flelh colour ; cars large, and like the human j 
body beautifully marked with dulky, afh-coloured, and 
reddifh bars j its nails are fliarp j and its fingers like 
thofe of a SquirreL 

The Ouftiti inhabits Brazil; feeds on fruits, vegeta- 
bles, infers, and fnails; and is fond of filh. 

Mr Edwards gives a defeription of one of thefe ani- 
mals, accompanied with an excellent figure, — He fays, 
that, one day being at liberty, it darted upon a fmall 
gold-fifh that was in a bafon, which it killed and devour- 
ed with avidity *, and that afterwards fmall eels were 
given to it, of which it feemed at firft afraid, from their 
twilling themfclves round its neck ; but that it foon over- 
came and eat them* — He likcwife fays, that the Ouftiti 
produced young ones in Portugal, which at firft were 
extremely ugly, having hardly any hair on their bodies- 
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They adhered clofcly to the teats of the mother; and, 
when grown a little larger, fixed themfelves upon her 
back, from whence Ihe could not eafily difengage them, 
without rubbing them off againft a wall : Upon thefe oc- 
cafions, the male always allowed them to mount upon 
his back to relieve the female. 

The MARIKINA 

is by fome called the IiIOn-Ape, from the quantity of 
hair which furrounds its face, falling backwards like a 
mane ; its tail is atfo fomewhat bulhy at the end : Its 
face is flat, and of a dull purple colour; its hair long, 
bright, and filky,— from whence it is likewife called the 
Silky Monkey ; it is of a pale yellow colour on the 
body ; the hair round the face of a bright bay, inclining 
to red ; its hands and feet are without hair, and of the 
fame colour as the face ; its body Is ten inches long, tail 
thirteen. 

This creature is a native of Guiana, is very gentle and 
lively, .and feems to be more hardy than the other Sa- 
goins. — BulFon fays, that one of them lived at Paris feve- 
ral years, with no other precaution than keeping it in a 
warm room during winter. 
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The PINCHE, or Red-tailed MONKEY, 

is fomewliat larger than the Ouftiti.— It is remarkable in 
having a great quantity of fmooth white hair, which falls 
down from the top of its head on each fide, forming a 
curious contraft with its face, which is black, thinly co- 
vered with a fine grey down : Its eyes arc black and live- 
ly; throat black; hair on the back and Ihoulders of a 
light reddifli-brown colour ; breaft, belly, and legs, 
white; the tail is long, of a red colour from the rump 
to the middle, from thence to the end it is black. 

The Pinche inhabits the woods on the banks of the 
river of Amazons; is a lively, beautiful little animal; 
has a foft whillling voice, refcmbling more the chirping 

of a bird than the cry of a quadruped. ^It frequently 

walks with its lung tail over its back. 
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The MICO, or Fair MONKEY, 

h the laft that we Ihall defcribe of this numerous raec, 
and is the moil beautiful of them ali. — Its head is fmall 
and round ; faee and ears of fo liveljr a vermilion colour, 
as to appear the eflTefl: of art ; its body is covered wijth 
long hair, of a bright filvery white nefs, and uncommon 
elegance I tail long, and of a filming dark chefnut colour. 

It frequents the banks of the river of Amazons, where 
it was difeovered by M. Condamine, who preferved one 
alive till almoft within fight of the French coaft ; but U 
died before his arrivah 

We have now hid before our readers a few of the 
mofl noted varieties of this numerous race : Many others 
mighi Hkewife be added to fwdl the account; but of 
thefe, little more is known than their names and places 
of habitation. There are, probably, ftill more, which 
neither the affiduity of the naturalift, nor the curiofity of 
the traveller, has been able to draw from their native 
woods. Indeed, there is great room to conje£lure, that 
the variations of the Monkey kind arc fomewhat like 
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thofe of the Dog, continually encreafing; for it is very 
obvious, that, among the fmalkr kinds of Monkics, the 
charafteriftic differences do not appear to be great, how- 
ever they may vary in Cze or in colour \ and it is certain, 
that the modes of living, faculties, and propenfities of 
thefe animals, arc ftrlkingly fimilar : So that, if we rea- 
fon from analogy on this fubje<El, we may fairly con- 
clude, that different kinds of Monkies may unite and 
propagate with the fame facility as the Goat and the 
Sheep, or the almoft innumerable kinds of Dogs. 

The greater part of the cuts we have given of the Ba- 
boons, Apes, and Monkies, we were fortunate in pro- 
curing from living fubjefts, or drawings which might be 
depended on: And it is to be lamented, that, amongft 
the numbers that have been publiflied, fo few fliould pof- 
fefs that peculiar charadler fo obfervable in the various 
members of this imitative tribe, which it is wholly im- 
poflible to trace from a fluffed fldn, void of every kind of 
eiprcHion ; the mufcular parts, wliich fliould convey the 
idea of a£tioii, being generally ill fupplied, or entirely 
wanting. 
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The porcupine 



HIS animal, fo formidable in its appearance, 



would be much more truly fo, if it pofleiTed the 
power erroncoufly afcribed to it, of darting its quills at 
its enemiesj nnd wounding them at a diftance. 

Though denied the privilege of making ofFenfive war, 
it is fufficiently armed to refift the attacks of animals 
much more powerful than itfelf* — Upon the fmaUeft irri- 
tatiOHj it raifes its quills^ and fhakes them with great vi- 
olence, direfting them to that quarter from whence it is 
in danger of being attacked, and ftriking at the objeft of 
its refentment with its quilU at the fame time. We have 
obferved, on an occafion of this fort, at a time when 
the animal was moulting or cafting Its quills, that they 
would fly out, to the diftance of a few yards, with fuch 
force, as to bend the points of them againft the board 
where they ftruck 5 and it is not improbable, that a cir- 
cumflance of this kind may have given rife to an opinion 
of its power to ufe them in a more eiTeftual manner. 

The largeft of the quills are from ten to fifteen indies 
ill length, thick in the middle, and extremely iharp at 
the end; Between the quills, the hair is thin, black, and 
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briftly : The tail is covered with white quills* which are 
(hort and tranfparent i its legs are flioit ; and it has four 
toes before, and five behind. 

The Porcupine is found in India, Perfia, and PaleC^ 
tine : It is likewife common in all parts of Africa. — The 
Indians hunt it for its quills, of which they make a kind 
of embroidery : They alfo eat its fleflx. 

There arc Porcupines in a wild ftate in Spain and 
Italy, though they are not originally natives of any part 
of Europe.— Their flefli is fometimcs expofed in the mar- 
kets at Rome, where it is eaten. 

The Italian Porcupines have ftiorter quills and a IdTer 
creft than thofe of Afia or Africa, 

The Porcupine is an inoffenfive animal j lives on 
fruits, roots, and vegetables ; flceps during the day, and 
feeds by night. 

The female goes with young feven months, and brings 
forth one at a time. T he drawing of this animal was 
made from the life. 
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The Brazilian PORCUPINE 

differs fo greatly from the laft, that it can fcarcely be 
faid to bear any relation to it, except in its being covet- 
ed with fpines about three inches in length: They arc 
white, very (harp, and have a bar of black near the 
points- The breaft, belly, and lower part of the legs, 
are covered with ftrong briftly hairs of a brown colour. 
Its tail is long and flender, and almoft naked at the end : 
The animal ufes it in defeending trees, by twifting it 
round the branches. 

It inhabits Mexico and Braaiil, lives in woods, and 
feeds on fruits and fmali birds- It preys by night, and 
deeps in the day. It makes a noife like the grunting of 
a Swine, and grows very fat — Its flefh is white, and 
cftcemed good to eat. 
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The coend OU 

of M* BufFon^ which he like wife calls the Brazilian 
Porcupine, inhabits the fame countries with the laft, 
and its habits and mode of living are fimilarj but, in re- 
fpeft to its figure, it feems to be a very different animal* 
Its ears arc fhort, and hid in the hairj its head, body, 
and upper part of its tail, are covered with long foft 
hair, in which are ititerfperfed a number of llrong fharp 
fpiiies', its tail is ftiorter than that of the preceding fpe* 
cies, and it ufes it in the fame manner in defeending 
trees, frequently fufpending itfeif from the branches- 

An animal, fimilar to this, Is found in Canada, and 
various parts of North-America, as high as Hudfon’s 
Bay, — It is called the Urson, or Canada Porcupine. 

Many of the trading Indians, during their long excur- 
fions, depend on this creature for a fupply of food, and 
efteem it both wholefome and pleafant : They alfo make 
ufe of the quills to trim the edges of their deer-lkin ha- 
bits, fo as to look like fringe i and ftick them in their 
nofes and ears to make holes for their rings. 
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The HEDGE-HOG, or URCHIN, 

D estitute of every other means of defence, 
is provided by Nature with a fpinoas armour, 
which fee ores it from the attacks of alJ the fmaller be a its 
of prey; fuch as WeafeJs, Martins, Polecats, &c,— 
When alarmed, it immediately colledts ItfeJf into the 
form of a ball, and prefents on all fides a furface covered 
with iharp points, which few animals are hardy enough 
to engage. The more it is har raffed, the clofer it rolls 
itfelf ; till its fears become an additional means of fafety, 
by caufmg it to void its urine, which, running over its 
whole body, frequently obliges its enemy to defill, dif- 
gufted by the fmelL 

There are few Dogs that will venture to attack the 
Hedge-hog, except fuch as are trained to the fpoxt, 
merely to gratify the cruel pleafure of feeing a harmlefs 
animal endure, with aftonilhing padence, the moft wan- 
ton outrages ; whilft the Dogs, becoming more enraged 
at the wounds they receive from its prickles, at laft 
oblige it to unfold itfdf ; and it then foon falls a vi£Um 
to their fury. 

The Hedge-hog generally refides in fmall thickets and 
hedges } lives on fruits, worms, beetles, and ail kinds of 
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infefis ; conceals itfelf in the day, and feeds during the 
night, — It is eafily taken j for it neither flies nor attempts 
to defend itfelf j but, when touched, flirinks into its cir^ 
cular form, which it will not eafily quit, unlefs thrown 
into water. 

The Hedge-hog, in the winter, wraps itfelf up in a 
warm neft, made of mofs, dried grafs, and leaves; and 
fleeps out the rigours of that feafoij. It is frequently 
found fo completely encircled with herbage on all fldes, 
that it refembles a ball of dried leaves. When taken out 
and placed before a fire, it foon recovers from its torpid 
Hate. 




The TENDRAC 

is about the fize of a Rat* The upper part of its body 
is covered with fpines, fhorter and fmaller than thofe of 
the Hedge-hog, which it fomewhat Tefembles, but does 
not roll itfelf up like that animal; the reft of the body h 
covered with a kind of fine hard hair, of a whidfti co- 
lour; about the head and nofe ife has feveral long hairs, 
like whifkers. 




I 
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An animal fimilar to thb is mentioned by M* Buffon, 
under the name of 




, f 

The TANRECj 

which is larger than the iaft, and has fewer briftles: 
They only occupy the top of the hcad^ and along the 
backj as far as the fliouJders ; thofe on the neck are the 
longeft, and ftai?d ere£l : The reft of the body is covered 
with a briflJy kind of hair, of a yellowifli colour, among 
which are intermixed fome black hairs, much longer 
than the other* Its nofe is long, and its ears more appa- 
rent than thofe of the Tendrac* 

Both thefe animals are natives of India* — They make 
2 grunting noife, and are fond of wallowing in mud, like 
Flogs : They frequent the banks of rivers, can Kve a long 
time in the water, and are frequently caught in fmall in- 
lets of the fea; They dig holes in the ground, where 
they continue in a kind of torpid Hate during feveral 
months* — They are generally very fat; and the Indians 
eat their flelli, though it is reckoned tnfipid and ftringy* 
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The otter. 

L T H O U G H the Otter is not confidercd by 



natural ills as wholly amphibious, it is ne¥erthe- 
lefs capable of remaining a confiderable time under wa- 
ter, and can purfue and take its prey in that element 
with great facility* 

Its legs arc very fhort, but remarkably ftrong, broad, 
and mufcular; on each foot are five toes, connefted by 
ftrong ihembranes, like thofe of water fowl *, its head is 
broad, of an oval form, and flat on the upper part ^ the 
body is long and round, and the tail tapers to a point; 
the eyes are brilliant, and placed in fuch a manner, that 
the animal can fee every objeft that is above if, which 
gives it a Angular afpe£t, very much refcmbling an eel or 
an afp ; the ears arc ihort, and their orifice narrow- 
The fur of the Otter is of a deep brown colour, with 
two fmall light fpots on each fide of the nofe, and ano- 
ther under the chin* 
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This animal makes its neft in foine retired fpot by the 
fide of a lake or river, under a bank, where it has an 
eafy and fecure accefa to the water, to which it immedU 
ately flies upon the kail alarm ; and, as it fwiins with 
great rapidity, generally efcapes from its purfuers. 

It deftroys great quantities of fifh j and, in purfuit of 
its prey, lias been obferved commonly to fwim againft 
the ftream. 

As foon as the Otter has caught a fifh, it immediately 
drags it to the fhore 5 devours a part, as far as the vent ; 
and, unlefs prefled by extreme hunger, always leaves the 
remainder, and takes to the water in queft of more. 

Otters are generally taken in traps placed near their 
landing places, where they are carefully concealed in the 
fand* — ^When hunted with Dogs, the old ones defend 
themfdves with great oblfinacy : They bite fevereJy, and 
do not readily quit their hold where they have once faf- 
tened. An old Otter will never give up while it has 
life ; nor make the leaft complaint, though wounded 
ever fo much by the Dogs, nor even when transfixed 
with a fpear. 

There arc many inftances of Otters being tamed j but 
in thofe which have come to our knowledge, they were 
taken when young, accuftomed by degrees to obedience 
and reftraint, and became fo far domefticated, as to fol- 
low their mafter, anfwer to a name, and employ their 
excellent talents at fifhing in his feivice* 

Otters, when taken young, may be eafily reared and 
made tame,— We have feen two young ones fucking a 
Bitch, and treated by her with as much tendeniefs as her 
own offspring. 

William Collins, of Kimmerfton, near Wooler, had a 
tame Otter, whi^h followed him wherever he went* He 
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frequently curried it to fifti in the river j and when fati* 
ated, it never failed returning to its mafter. One day* 
in the abfence of Collins* being taken out by his fon to 
fifii, inftead of returning as ufual* it refufed to come at 
the accuftomed call* and was loft. The father tried eve- 
ry means to recover it; and after feveral days fearch, be* 
ing near the place where his fon had loft it, and calling 
it by its name, to his inexprelTible joy, it came creeping 
to his feet, and (hewed many genuine marks of afiedtion 
and firm attachment. — Its food, exclufive of fifii, confift* 
ed chiefly of milk and hafty-pudding. 

Some years ago, James Campbell, near Jnvernefs, had 
a young Otter, which he brought up and tamed. It 
w^ould follow him wherever he chofe ; and, if called on 
by its name, would immediately obey. When apprehen- 
five of danger from Dogs, it fought the proteftion of its 
mafter, and would endeavour to fly into his arms for 
greater fecurity. — It w^as frequently employed in catching 
fifli, and would fometimes take eight or ten falmons in a 
day. If not prevented, it always made an attempt to 
break the fifii behind the fin next the tail ; and as foon as 
one was taken away, it immediately dived in purfuit of 
more. When tired, it would refufe to fifii any longer; 
and was then rewarded with as much fifti as it could de- 
vour. Being fatisfied with eating, it always curled itfclf 
round, and fell afleep; in wdiich ftate it was generally 
carried home* — The fame Qtter fiftied as well in the fea 
as in a river, and took great numbers of codlings and 
other fifti. — Its food was generally ftefii filh, and fome- 
times milk. 

Another perfon, who kept a tame Otter, fuffered it to 
follow him with his Dogs. It was very ufeful to him in 
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fiftiing, hy going into the water» and driving trouts and 
other fifii towards the net,— It was rcmatkabk^ that the 
Dogs, though aceuftomed to the fport, were fo far from 
giving it the fmallefl; moleftation, that they would not 
even hunt an Otter whilft it remained with themj on 
which account the owner was under the neceffity of dif- 
pofing of it, 

Notwlthftandmg the Otter’s avidity for it will not 
eat it, unlefs it be perfeftJy frefti. When that cannot be 
procured, it is fed with milk, or pudding made of oat- 
meal, &c. 

Otters are found in moft parts of the world, with no 
great variation, — They are common in Guiana, and fre- 
quent the rivers and marflies of that country. They are 
fo me times feen in great numbers together; and are fo 
fierce, that it h dangerous to come near them. They 
live in holes, which they make in the hanks of the rivers. 

The Otters of Cayenne are very large, weighing from 
ninety to one hundred pounds. They frequent the large 
rivers of that country. Their cry is loud, and may be 
heard at a great diftance. They are of a dark brown co- 
lour, — Their fur is fhorter than that of the Beaver, and 
very foft- 

The Small Otter, found in Poland and the North 
of Europe, is much !efs than the common Otter, and of 
a dufky brown colour- Its feet are broad, webbed, and 
covered with hair-^ — Its fur is very valuable, being next 
In beauty to that of the Sable, 

This Otter is found alfo in North-America, where it 
is called the Minx; frequents the water, and lives on 
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fifli; is fond of poultry; frequently fteais into the hen 
roofts, bites off the heads of the fowls, and fucks their 
blood j is very fetid ; and, when irritated, has a moff 
loathfome ftnell. — Its length, from nofe to tail, is twenty 
inches ; tail four.— Its fur is of a dark brown colour, ve- 
ry gloffy and beautiful. 




The SEA-OTTER. 

Vaft numbers of thefe animals inhabit the coaft of 
Ramtfchatka, and the numerous iflands contiguous to it ; 
as well as the oppofite coafts of America : They are alfo 
found in fome of the larger rivers of South-America. 

Their fkins are of great value, and have long formed a 
conCderable article of export from Ruflia. They difpofe 
of them to the Chinefe at the rate of fevemy or a hun- 
dred rubles each, and receive in return fome of their 
moft valuable commodities. 

The fur of the Sea-Otter is thick and long, of a beau- 
tiful fhining black colour, but fometimes of a lilvcry 
hue; the legs are thick and fliort; the toes joined by a 
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web; the bind feet like thofe of a Scalj length, from 
nofc to tail, four feet two inches ; tail tliirteen, flat, and 
pointed at the end.— The largeft of them weigh from fe- 

verity to eighty pounds- 

The Sea^Otter is remarkably harmlefs^ and moft affec- 
tionately fond of its yomig; It will pine to death for its 
lofs, and die on the very fpot where it has been taken 
away. Before its young can fwini, it will carry it in its 
paws, and fupport it in the water, laying upon its back. 
—It fwims in various pofitions,— on its back, fides, and 
even in a perpendicular pofture ^ and in the water is very 
fportive. Two of them are fometimes feen embracing 
each other. — It frequents fliaJlow places, abounding with 
fea-weed ; and feeds on lobfters, crabs, and other Ihell- 

It breeds but once a year, and produces one young at 
a time, which it fuckles and carefully attends almoft a 
year. 

The jlelh of a young Otter is reckoned delicate eatingi 
and not eafdy diftinguilhed from that of a lamb. 
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The sloth. 



O F all animals, is the moil fluggifli and iim£ltivc ; 

and, if we were to judge from outward appear- 
ance, would feem the mofl helplefs and wretched. All 
its motions feem to be the effett of the moft painful ex- 
ertion, which hunger alone is capable of exciting- 

It lives chiefly in trees s and having afceuded one with 
infinite labour and difficulty, it remains there tiO it has 
entirely dripped it of all its verdure, fpariiig neither 
fruit, bloffom, nor leaf ; after which it is faid to devour 
even the bark. Being unable to defeend, it throws itfelf 
on the ground, and continues at the bottom of the tree 
till hunger again compels it to renew its toils in fearch of 
fubfiftence. 

Its motions are accompanied with a mod piteous and 
lamentable cry, which terrifies even beads of prey, and 
proves its bed defence. 

Though flow, auk ward, and almod incapable of mo- 
tion, the Sloth is drong, remarkably tenacious of life, 
and capable of enduring a long abftinence from food. 
We are told of one that, having fadened itfelf by its feet 
to a pole, remained in that fituation forty days without 
the lead fudenance.-^The drength in its legs and feet is 
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fo grcat^ that, having feized any thing, it is almofl ini- 
poflible to oblige it to quit its hold. The fame animal 
laid hold of a Dog that was fet loofe upon it, and held 
him faft with its feet till he periflied with hunger- 

There are two kinds of Sloths, which are principally 
diftioguifhed by the number of their claws*- — ^The one, 
called the Ai, is about the fize of a Fox, and has three 
long claws on each foot; Its legs are clumfy, and aulc- 
wardly placed ; and the fore legs being longer than the 
hind, add greatly to the difficulty of its progreffive mo- 
tion: Its whole body is covered with a rough coat of 
long hair, of a Hghtlffi brown colour, mixed with white. 
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The ant-eater. 

T here are fcveral animah diftinguifhcd by the 
common name of Ant-eaters, which differ great- 
ly in form* ^They are divided into three dafles; viz* 

the Great, the Middle, and the Leffer Ant-eater* 

The Great Ant-eater is nearly four feet in 
length, exclufivc of its tail, which is two and a half. 
It is remarkable for the great length of its fnout, which 
is of a cylindrical form, and ferves as a flieath to its long 
and {lender tongue, which always lies folded double in 
its mouth, and is the chief inffrument by which it finds 
fubCftence. 

This creature is a native of Brazil and Guiana, runs 
flowly, frequently fwims over rivers, lives wholly on 
ants, which it colleds by thru Cling its tongue into their 
holes, and having penetrated every part of the nett, with- 
draws it into its mouth loaded with prey. 

Its legs are fo ftrong, that few animals can extricate 
themfdves from its gripe* It is faid to be formidable 
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even to the Panthers of America; and fometimes fixes it- 
feif upon them in fuch a manner, that both of them fall 
and periflt together ; for its obftinacy is fo great, that it 
will not extricate itfelf from its adverfary even after he is 

dead. 

The flefli has a ftrong difagreeable uftej but is eaten 
by the Indians. 

The Middle Ant-eater is one foot feveii inches 
from nofe to tail. It inhabiEs the fame countriesi and 
procures its food in the fame manner, as the lait. Its 
tail is ten inches Jong, with which it fecures its hold in 
climbing trees by twifting it round the branches. 

Both thefe animals have four ftrong claws on the fore 
feet, and Jive on the hind. 

The Lesser Ant-eater has a fliarp-pointed nofe, 
inclining a little downward: Its ears are fmail, and hid 
in the fur; It has two ftrong hooked claws on the fore 
feet, the outward one being much the largeftj and four 
on the hind feet; Its fur is long, foft, and filky,— of a 
yellowifii-brown colour: Its length, from nofe to tail, is 
feven inches and a half; tail above eight, thick at the 
bafe, and taper to the end. — It inhabits Guiana 5 climbs 
trees m queft of a fpecies of ants which build their nefts 
among the branches. 

Animals of this kind are found in Ceylon and the 

Cape of Good Hope. Kolben defer ibes the latter as 

having long heads and tongues; that they feed on ants; 
and are fo ftrong, that, if they faften their claws in the 
ground, they cannot eafily be pulled away, — --It is call- 
ed in Ceylon the or Ani-Btur* 
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The Great MANIS, or PANGOLIN* 

T his fmgular animal is defended by a coat of mail, 
which prote£l;s it from the attacks of the molt 
powerful animals* All the upper parts of its body are 
dofely cOTTered wirfi fcales of different fizes, which it can 
ered at pleafurcj oppofing to its adverfary a formidable 
row of offenfire weapons. The Tiger, the Panther, or 
the Leopard, in vain attempt to force it. The moment 
it perceives the approach of an enemy, it rolls itfelf up 
like a Hedge-hog, and by that means fecuies all the 
weaker parts of its body. 

It is a native of Formofa and the Indian ifles-, is like- 
wife found in Guinea, where it feeds on ants, which it 
takes by laying out its long red tongue, covered with an 
unftuous flime, acrofs the paths of thofe infers- 

It is flow in its motions ^ grows to the length of eight 
feet, including its tail, which is four. 

Its flefh is much efteemed for its delicacy j but it is 
difficult to procure, as the animal avoids mankind, and 
lives in obfeure retreats, in woods, and marlhy places. 
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The PHATAGIN, or Long-tailed MANIS, 

is lefs than the Pangolin^ being not more than a foot 
long from head to tail. Its body is covered with fharp- 
pointed fcalesj its throat and belly with hair; Its legs 
are fhort ; and each foot has four claws. It is remarka- 
ble for the great length of its tail, wliich in fome is a- 
bove a yard long. 

It is a native of Guinea, has been fometimes called the 
Scaly Lizard, and may be faid to be the connefting 
link in the chain of being between quadrupeds and rep- 
tiles. 



The armadillo 

I S found only in South- America, where there are fe* 
veral varieties of them, — They are all covered with a 
ftrong cruft or (hell, and are diftinguiftied from each 
other by the number of the flexible bands of which it is 
compofed. 

It is a harmlefs, iiioffcnfive animal; feeds on roots, 
fruits, and Other vegetables; grows very fat; and is 
greatly efteemed for the delicacy of its flefli. 

The Indians hunt it with fmall Dogs, trained for that 
purpofe, ^When furprized, it runs to its hole, or at- 

tempts to make a new one, which it does with great 
expedition, having ftrong claws on its fore feet, with 
which it adheres fo firmly to the ground, that, if it 
fliould be caught by the tail whilft making its way into 
the earth, its refiftance is fo great, that it will fometimes 
leave k in the hands of its purfuers; To avoid this, the 
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hunter has recourfe to artifice | and, by tickling it with 
a ftick, it gives up its holdi and fuffers itfelf to be taken 
alive. If no other means of efcape be left, it rolls itfelf 
up within its covering by drawing in its head and legs, 
and bringing its tail round thenij as a band to conne£t 
them more forcibly together: In this fituation it fome- 
times efcapes by rolling itfelf over the edge of a preci- 
pice, and generally falls to the bottom unhurt. 

The moft fuccefsfnl method of catching Armadillos is 
by fnares laid for them by tbe Tides of rivers or other 
places where they frequent. — They all burrow very deep 
in the ground, and feldom ftir out, except during the 
night, whilft they are in fearch of food- 

To give a minute defeription of the Ihells or coverings 
of the Armadillos would be extremely difficult, as they 
are all compofed of a number of parts, differing greatly 
from each other in the order and difpofition of the fi- 
gures with which they are diftinguifhed : But it may be 
neceffary to obferve, that in general there are two large 
pieces that cover the Ihoulders and the rump, between 
which lie the bands, which are more or !efs in number 
in different kinds. Thefe bands arc not unlike thofc in 
the tail of a lobfter j and, being flexible, give way to the 
motions of the animal. The firft we lhall mention is 

The TATUAPARA, or Three-banded 
ARMADILLO. 

Its fliell is about twelve inches long, with three bands 
in the middle : The cruft on the head, back, and rump, 
is divided into a number of elegant raifed figures, with 
five angles or fides: Its tail is not more than two inches 
long : It has neither cutting nor canine teeth j and has 
five toes on each foot- 
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The TATOU5 OR Six-banded 



is about tbe fize of a young Pig- Between the folds of 
the bands there are a few fcattered hairs : Its tail is longj 
thick at the bafe, and tapers to a point, It is found in 



ago fro 

is furntfhed with eight bands. Its ears are long and up- 

right ; eyes fmall and black : It has four toes on the fore ^ 

feet, and five on the hind: Its length, from nofe to tail, 

is about ten inches ; the tail nine. It inhabits Brazil, 

and is reckoned more delicious eating than the others. 
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The Nine-banded ARMADILLO 

has a tenth band, moveable half way up on each fide; 
The Ihell on the fhoulders and rump is marked with hex- 
angular figures; the breaft and belly are covered with 
long hairs ; its tail is long and taper ; and the whole ani- 
mal three feet in length. 

One of this kind was brought to England a few years 
ago from the Mufquito fliore, and lived fome time. It 
was fed with raw beef and milk, but refufed to eat our 
fruits and grain. 
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The EABASSOU 

is furnlfiied with twelve batidS) and is the largeft of alli 
the Armadillos, being airaoft three feet long from nofe to 
tail: The figures on the fiioulders are of an oblong 

form; thofe on the rump hexangular. It is feldont 
eaten. 



The Weasel-headed ARMADILLO, 

fo called from the form of its head, which is flender, 
has eighteen bands from its fhouldcr to its tail: The 

(hell is marked with fquare figures on the fhouldersj 
thofe on the legs and thighs are roundifh : The body is 
about fifteen inehes long; tail five. 

All thefe animals have the power of drawing them- 
felves up under theit fliells, either for the purpofe of re- 
pofe or fafety. They arc furnKhed with ftrong lateral 
mufcles, confining of numberlefs fibres, croffing each 
other in the form of ati X, with which they contra£b 
themfclves fo powerfully, that the ftrongeft man is 

fcarcely able to force them open. ^The (hells of the 

larger Armadillos are much ftronger than thofe of the 
fmaller kinds. Their flefh is likewtfc harder, and more 
unfit fur the tabic. 
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HERE are feverai animals whofe refidcnce is al- 



moft conftantly in the water, and which feem to 



partake greatly of the nature of filhes, that are neverthe- 
lefs clafled by naturahfts under the>- denomination of qua- 
drupeds; and being perfeftly amphibious, living with 
equal eafe in the water as on land, may be confidered as 
the laft ftep in the fcale of Nature, by which we are 
conduced from one great divifion of the animal world to 
the other, — Of thefe the Walrus Is the molt confiderable 
for its fize, being fometimes found eighteen feet in 
length, and twelve in circumference at the thickeft part : 
It is like wife remarkable for two large tulks in the upper 
jaw, which fometimes exceed two feet in length, and 
weigh from three to twenty pounds each. 

The head of the Walrus is round ; its lips very broad, 
and covered over with thick pellucid briftles; its eyes 
fmall and red ; inftead of ears, it has two fmall orifices ; 
and above the whifkers, fcmicircular noftrils, through 







The walrus, or SEA-HORSE. 
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which it throws out water like the whale, but with much 
kfs iioifc : Its fkin is thick and wrinkled, and has a thin 
covering of Ihort brownifli hair : Its legs are flioxt: It 
has five toes on each foot, connected by membranes j 
and on each toe a fmall nail : The hind feet are very 
broad, and extended nearly on a line with the body. 

The Walrus is chiefly found in the northern feas,^ — 
Great herds of them are fometimes feen together on the 
fea fliore, or keeping on an ifland of ice. When alarm- 
ed, they inftantly throw themfelves into the water with 
great precipitation. If wounded, they become bold and 
furious, and unite in the defence of each other: They 
will attack a boat, and endeavour to fink it by ftriking 
their great teeth into its fides, at the fame time bellowing 
in a moft hideous manner. 

It is hunted for its teeth, which are equal to thofe of 
the Elephant for durability and whitetiefs. 

An ordinary Walrus is faid to yield half a ton of oil, 
equal in goodnefs to that of the whale. 

The female produces one or two young at a time, 
which fhe fuckles upon land. 

In climbing upon the ice, the Walrus makes ufe of its 
teeth as hooks to fecure its hold, and draw Its great un- 
wieldy body after it. 

It feeds on fea-weeds and fhell-fifli, which it is faid to 
difengage from the rocks to which they adhere with its 
tufks. 

The White Bear is its greateft enemy. — In the com- 
bats between thefe animals, the Walrus is faid to be ge- 
nerally vi£lorious, on account of the defperate wounds it 
inflids with its teeth, ^ 
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The seal 



is found, with fome variety, jn almofl every quarter of 
the globe : In the iiorthern feas of Afia, Europe, and 
America; as well as the lefs frequented regions towards 
the fouth prfte- 

Its ufual length is from five to {ix feet. The body 15 
clofely covered with fhort hair of various colours, fmooth 
and fliining; its tongue js forked at the end; it has two 
canine teeth in each jaw, fix cutting tectli in the upper, 
and four in the lower ; it has five toes on each foot, fur- 
niOied with ftrong fharp claws, which enable it to climb 
the rocks, on which it frequently balks. 

It fwims with great ftrengtb and fwiftnefs, is very 
playful, and fports without fear about fhips and boats, — 
It feeds on various kinds of filh, and is frequently feen 
near the Ihore in purfuit of its prey. 

Seals are found in great abundance on the coafts of 
Great-Britain ; particularly m the deep recefles 7 ^^d ca- 
verns in the northern parts of the illand, where they re- 
fort in the breeding time, and continue till the young 
ones are old enough to go to fea. 

The time for taking Seals is in the month of October, 
or the beginning of November. The hunters, provided 

g 3 
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with torches and bludgeons, enter the mouths of the ca- 
verns about midnight, and row in as far as they can: 
They then land ; and, being properly Rationed, begin by 
making a great noife, which alarms the Seals, and brings 
them down from all parts of the cavern in a confufed bo- 
dy, making frightful IHrieks and cries. In this hazard- 
ous employment, great care is neceflary on the part of 
the hunters to avoid the throng, which preffes down with 
great impetuofity, and bears away every thing that op- 
pofes its progrefs ; hut when the firft crowd is paft, they 
kill great numbers of young ones, which generally ftrag- 
gle behind, by ftriking them on the nofe. 

A young Seal yields above eight gallons of oil.— When 
full grown, their flcins are very valuable, and make a 
beautiful kind of leather, much ufed in making flioes, 
&c. 

The flcfli of the Seal is fometimes eaten ; and that it 
was formerly admitted to the tables of the great, may be 
feea in the bill-of-fare of a fumptuous entertainment 
given by archbifliop Nevil in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. 

The growth of Seals is fo amazingly rapid, that after 
nine tides from their birth they are as adivc as the old 
ones. 

The female brings forth her young on the land, fits on 
her hind legs while flic fucklcs them, and as foon as they 
are able carries them to fea, learns them to fwim and 
fearch for food: When they become fatigued, (he places 
them on her back. — ^The young ones know the voice of 
their mother, and attend to her call. 

The voice of the Seal has been compared to the hoarfe 
barking of a Dog \ when young, it is clearer, and refem- 
bl.es the mewing of a Cat. 
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W1I114 Seals are like wife found in the Mediterranean and Caf- 

s liij ai; plan feaSj in the lake Baikal^ and fontc of the larger 

lakes. Thefe are fmaller than the fait -water Seals; but 
lailto fo fat, that they feem almoft feapelcfs. 



irtilei 

nUySi^. 



lillltlN 



The Hooded SEAL 

is found in the South of Greenland ; and is diftinguiflied 
by a thick fold on its forehead, with which it can cover 
its eyes and nofe. Its hair is white, with a thick coat of 
black woolly hair underneath, which makes it appear of 
a fine grey colour. — ^^Phe hunters fay, that it Is not eaCly 
killed,,^ till the covering on its head is removed. 
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The Ursine SEAL, or SEA-BEAR, 

is much larger than the common Seal, being eight feet 
in length, and weighing eight hundred pounds. 

Thefe animals are found among the iflands which He 
between Kaoftfchatka and America ; alfo on the coafts of 
New Zealand, Staten Idand, New Georgia, and Falk- 
land’s Iflands* — ^They He in thoufands on the fhore, in 
feparate families, each confifting of above an hundred. 
One male will fometimes have fifty females, which he 
guards with extreme jealoufy. They are exceflively fat 
and indolent, fometimes fcarcely ever moving from the 
place where they lie for the fpace of three months ; 
during which time the females breed and fticklc their 
young. If another approach their ftation, they are rouf- 
ed from their fupinenefs: A battle enfues, which fre- 
quently becomes general, and fpreads confufion through 
the whole fliore. Thefe coiiflifts arc extremely violent; 
and the wounds given are very deep, rcfembling a cut 
with a fab re. 
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The attachment of the male to the young is very 
ftrong: He defends them with great obftinacy, and fre- 
quently revenges their lofs upon the female^ whom he 
beats moft cruelly j whilft fhe crawls to his feet, and 
feems to deprecate his wrath with the rooft obfeqoious 
geltures. 

The female generally brings forth one, feldotn two, at 
a time. 

They fwim with great cafe, at the rate of about feven 
miles in an hour. — When wounded, they will feize on a 
boat, carry it along with them, and fometimes fink it.^— 
They can continue a long time under water. — In climb- 
ing rocks, they fallen their fore paws, and draw them- 
felves up. 

Thefe, and all tlie Seal kind, will live a long time 
after receiving the moll dreadful wounds ^ but the moll 
trifling blow on the fnout or forehead Inftantly kills’ 

them. 

The general colour of thefe animals is black. They 
are covered with a coat of long rough hair, under which 
is a foft down of a bay colour. On the neck of the old 
ones, the hair is erefl, and a little longer than the rca. 

The fat and flelh of the old males are very naufeous ■, 
but tbofe of the females and the young, when roafted, 
are faid to be as good as the flefh of a fucking pig. 
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The b at. 

T his Cngular animal is diftingulilied from every 
other quadruped by being furninied with wings, 
and feems to poflefs a middle nature between four-footed 
animals and birds : It is allied to the one by the faculty 
of flying only, to the other both by its external and in- 
ternal ftruaure: In each refpeft it has the appearance 
of an iroperfedl: animal. In walking, its feet feem to be 
entangled with its wings, and it drags its body on the 
ground with extreme aukwardnefs. Its motions in the 
air do not feem to be performed with eafej it raifes it- 
fdf from the ground with difficulty, and its flight is la- 
boured and ill diredted ; from whence it has very Cgnifi- 
cantly been called the Flitter-Mouse.-. — There ar? 
fevcral varieties of the Bat kind. 




The Short-eared BAT 

is found in almoft every part of Europe, and is moft 
commonly known in Great-Britain. — Its ufual length is 
about two inches and a halfj the extent of the wings 
nine inches. 
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It makes Its firft appearance early in the fummer. It 
flecps during the day, and begins its flight in the dulk of 
the evening. It frequents the fides of woods, glades, 
and fliady walks } and is frequently obferVted to Ikim a- 
long the furface of the water in queft of gnats and other 
infedls, which are its principal food. 

Its meinhranes or wings are of a dulky colour, and ve- 
ry thin : They extend from the fore feet to the tail. 
The hind feet are divided into five toes, furnilhed with 
claws: The body is covered with a iltort foft fur, of a 
moufe- colour, tinged with red; The eyes are very finall; 
and the ears like thofe of a Moufe: It has four cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw, and Cx in the under. 

The female produces two young at a time, which the 
fuckles at her breaftj and is faid to carry them when fly- 
ing. 

Towards tlie end of fummer, the Bat retires into 
caves, old buildings, or hollow trees ; where it remains 
in a ftate of inaftivity. During winter, fome cover 
themfelves with their wings as with a mantle, and fuf- 
pend themfelves by the hind feet ; others ftick faft to old 
walls j and fome retire into holes. 





The Long-bared bat 



is only an inch and three quarters in length ; The extent 
of its wings is feven inches ; its cars arc above an inch 
long, very thin, and almoft tranfparentj within each of 
them there is a membrane, refcoibling an ear, winch 
may poffibly ferve as a valve to defend the organs of 
hearing during its inadive ftate. 



The NOCTULE, or Great BAT, 



is found in Great-Britain, but is not fo common as the 
two laft mentioned: It is likewife found in France, and 
is common in various parts of RufTia. 

Its length is nearly three inches i that of the tail one 
and feven-tenths 5 the extent of the wings thirteen inch- 
es 5 the ears are fliort, the hair of a reddirti-aft colour, 
and on the chin there is a very fmall wart. 
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The pipistrelle 

is the fmalleft, and its appearance the leaft difgufting, 
of all Bats. Its length is not quite one inch and a quar- 
ter i the extent of its wings fix and a half ; its nofe is 
fmall, ears broad, and its forehead covered with long 
hairs i the upper part of the body is of a yellowilh-brown 
colour, the lower part duflcy, and the lips yellow. — It in- 
habits France, and is common in Ruffia and Siberia, 



The BARBASTELLE 

Is diftinguifhed by the Ihortnefs of its face, almoft con- 
cealed by its large broad ears ; the bafes of which touch 
each other, and cover the forehead and eyes : Its cheeks 
are full, and its lips hairy ; its nofe is very Ihort, and the 
end of it flat. Its length is about two inches ; the ex- 
tent of the wings ten and a half.— It is found in France. 

The SEROTINE 

is about the fize of the common Bat; its nofe is fome- 
what longer ; its ears are Ihort, and broad at the bafe ; 
the hair on the upper part of the body is of a light-brown 
or ruft colour, and the belly paler—It is likewife found 

in France. 



The Horse-shoe BAT 

is diftlnguiftied by a membrane furrounding its nofe and 
upper lip fomewhat in the form of a horfe-lhoe; from 
whence it derives its name. Its ears are long, very broad 
at the bafe, and are not furnilhed with a fmaller or in- 
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temal car, common to almoll all the Bat kind : The up- 
per part of the bodjr is of an afli colour, the belly whi- 

ti<h ^They vary in fize: The largefl: are above three 

inches and a lialf long from the nofe to the end of the 
tail } the extent of the wings is above fourteen- 
This kind is very common in France, and is the laft of 
f^veit diifin^ fpecies deferibed by IM- Buffon as natives 
of that climate.— Thefe are all equally harmlefs, diminu- 
tive, and obfeure ; fhouning the light, and endeavouring 
to conceal themfelres in holes and caverns. They never 
come out, but during the night, in queft of food j and 

return at day-break to their dreary habitations. But 

under the influence of a warmer dirnate, the Bat affumes 
a very different charader, and poflefles powers which 
render it formidable to mankind, and a fcourge to thofe 
countries where !t is found. Some of them are as large 
as a wdl-gTowij pullet j and fo numerous, that they fre- 
quently darken the air as they fly. They are fond of 
blood, and will attack men whom they find afleep j they 
are faid to introduce their fliarp-pointed tongues into a 
vein, fucking the blood till they are fatlated, without 
awaking the fufferer. 

The ancients had an imperfed knowledge of thefe 
animals j and from their aptnefs to convert every objedi 
of terror into an imaginary being, it is probable they had 
conceived the idea of Harpies, from the cruelty, voracity, 
and difgufting deformity of thefe creatures. 

Thefe roonfters inhabit Madagafcar, and all the iflands 
of the Indian Ocean: They have Jikewife been found in 
New Holland, the Friendly Ifles, the New Hebrides, and 
New Caledonia. 
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The ROUSSETTE5 OR Great 
Ternate bat, 

is the largeft, being above one foot in length, and the 
extent of its wings more than four : It has large canine 
teeth, four cutting teeth above, and the fame below; its 
tongue IS pointed, and terminated with Giarp-pointed pa- 
pillse, or prickles; its nofe is fliarp, and its cars large 
and naked; it has live toes on the hind feet, furniHied 
with ftrong hooked claws ; it has no tail ; the head is of 
a dark ruft colour; the back dulky ; the neck, Ihoulders, 
and under fide, of a lighter brown, jnclimng to red ; the 
membranes of the wings dulky. 

They feed on fruits, and arc extremely fond of the 
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juice of the palm-tree, with which they will frequently 
intoxicate themfelves, fo as to drop on the ground. One 
hundred and fifty or two liuiidred of them may fome- 
times be feen on the fame tree, all hanging with their 
heads down, and their wings folded; and in this manner 
they repofe during great part of the day.— They grow ve- 
ry fat at certain times of the year; and when young, 
they are eaten by the Indians, and confidered as excel- 
lent food. 



The ROUGETTE, or Lesser 
Ternate bat, 

^ inhabits the fame countries, and is very fimilar to the 
laft in the fliape of its head and body : The hair is of a 
cinereous brown colour ; and on the neck it has a half- 
collar, of a lively red, mixed with orange* It is about 
five inches long ; and the extent of its wings little more 
than two feet* 

The Rougettes fly in flocks, and perfe£Hy obfcure the 
air with their numbers. They fly from one Ifland to 
another, and begin their flight about fun-fct. During 
the day, they lodge in the hollow trunks of trees* They 
flcirn along the furface of the water with great eafe, and 
frequently dip and walh themfelves in the fea* They 
live chiefly in trees; and when about to fly, they beat 
the air with their wings, before they can difengage 
themfelves from the branch to which they art attached. , 
When fhot at or fuddenly furprized, fcvcral of them fall 
to the ground ; and in that fltuation are incapable of re- 
fuming their flight, till they climb upon fome elevated 
objeft. They move aukwardly on the ground, aaid ufe 
their utmoft efforts to quit it as foon as polEble- 
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Both thefe kinds bring only one young at a time, once 
a year. 

The Spectre BAT 

is a native of South- America, It is called the Fampyre 
by M. Buffon j who fuppofes It to be one of the blood- 
fucking tribe. 

Its liofe is long j and at the end there is a membrane, 
of a conical form, fomcwhat like a horn, but flexile, 
which gives it a hideous and difgufting afpe£t. It has 
no tail. Its body is covered with long hair, of an alh 
colour. 

The Senegal BAT 

has two cutting teeth in the upper, and Gx in the under 
jaw; and two canine teeth, and eight grinders, in each 
jaw: Its head h long, ears fhort and pointed, head and 
body of a tawny-brown colour, beily lighter, length ra- 
ther more than four inches, extent of the wings twenty- 
one. 

The Bull-dog BAT, 

Its nofe is thick j lips large, and fomewhat pendulous j 
its ears are broad and round, the edges touching each 
other in the front i the upper part of the body is of a 
deep afli colour, the lower paler j its tail is long ^ length 
about two inches, — extent of the wings nine and a half : 
It has twenty-fix teeth j two cutting and two canine in 
each jaw; eight grinders in the upper, and ten in the 
lower jaw. 
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The Bearded BAT. 

The noftrils of this animal are not feparated by a car- 
tilage, as in moft animals, bat are placed on the fide of a 
fmall gutter or furrow, which is open from one end to 
the other ; the ears are long and narrow ; the upper part 
of the head and body is of a reddilh-brown colour, ^ — the 
lower part whitifli, tinged with yellow ; hair on the fore- 
head and under the chin very long ; length of the body 
about an inch and a half, — extent of the wings little 
more than feven. 

The Striped BAT 

has a fmall, Ihort noft; ears fliort, broad, and pointing 
forward. — Thefe Bats vary in colour. The body is ge- 
nerally of a clear brown, — the under part whitifli : Its 
wings are ftriped witli black, and fometimes with yellow 
and brown, ^Length of the body two inches, ■ It is a 
native of Ceylon, where it is called Kiriwauia, 

To this we may add a very minute kind, mentioned by 
Mr Forfter, which was feen and heard in myriads on the 
ifland of Tanna, 'one of the New Hebrides j but every 
attempt of our voyagers to obtain a nearer inipe£tion of 
them failed of fuccefs. 

Bats differ very much in the number and difpofition of 
their teeth, which has occafioned no fmall confufion In 
the arrangements of fyftematic wTiters-, fome of them 
being furnifhed with two, others with more, cutting 
teeth in each jaw. 
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We have now given the moft diftinguifhed varieties of 
this curious fpecies. It would be fruitlefs, if not impof- 
fible> to point out all the peculiarities to be found m the 
various tribes which abound in every country in the 
world, and differ from each other more m their habits 
and difpofitlons than in their exterior form and appear- 
ance, which in all of them feem to be equally deformed 
and difguffing* — But we fiiould not from hence conclude, 
that imperfe£tion and deformity are always in uniform 
analogy with the notions we have pre-conceived of what 
is fair and beautiful, — Amidft the infinite produ£iions of 
creative power, variety of form, difference of faculties, 
and degrees of utility, are eminently obfervable ; com- 
poling one general plan, in which wjfdom, order, and 
fitnefs, are difplayed through all its parts. 
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